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THE  DOMESTICATION  OF  CATHOLICISM  ON  TOBI 

Peter  W.  Black 
George  Mason  University 

In  this  article  I  examine  public  dimensions  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
people  of  Tobi,  an  island  in  the  then  Palau  District  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  as  I  found  it  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  I  present  this  examination  in  the  belief  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  immediate  particularities  of  the  Tobian  situation,  in  its  general 
outlines  it  had  much  in  common  with  what  might  be  called  neotradi- 
tional  sociocultural  organization  in  many  parts  of  colonial  Micronesia 
and  beyond. 

Of  course,  contemporary  Palau  is  a  quite  different  place  than  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  situation  of  Tobians  in  it  is  also  very  dif- 
ferent.1 As  Nero  (1987)  makes  clear,  though,  the  present  in  Palau  is 
always  grounded  in  the  past.  This  holds  no  less  true  for  Tobians  than  for 
ethnic  Palauans.  This  article,  then,  can  be  seen  as  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  an  obscure  part  of  Palau's  past  that  in  turn  may  help  to  shed 
light  on  its  present  and  future.  Beyond  this  ethnographic  goal,  however, 
there  is  the  comparative  or  ethnological. 

The  Tobi  of  this  essay  was  a  neotraditional  society.  In  this  context 
"neotraditional"  means  a  way  of  life  focused  on  Christianity  and  copra, 
with  modified  elements  of  the  precontact  adaptation  still  important, 
especially  in  the  subsistence  system  and  local  political  arrangements.- 
Thus,  an  analysis  of  the  religious  pole  of  that  way  of  life  in  one  such 
society  may  well  prove  useful  in  understanding  the  general  historical 
phenomenon. 

After  laying  out  the  ethnographic  and  historical  context,  I  sketch  the 
outlines  of  ancient  Tobian  religion  before  turning  to  the  conversion  to 
Roman  Catholicism  in  the  1930s.  I  conclude  with  an  analysis  of  the  role 
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Tobian  Catholicism  played  in  the  life  of  the  island  community  during 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

Organized  religious  activity  on  Tobi  was  primarily  an  external,  social 
phenomenon  rather  than  an  internal,  individual  or  private  affair.  My 
focus  here  is  on  the  use  of  religion  for  society's  ends— a  focus  that 
accords  well  with  Tobian  religious  attitudes.  I  trace  the  continuities  in 
Tobian  religious  attitudes  over  time  and  demonstrate  that  as  surely  as 
they  molded  the  prehistoric  religious  life  of  the  island,  they  shaped 
Roman  Catholicism  on  Tobi.  This  is  the  explanation  for  the  title  of  this 
article:  Tobian  conversion  to  Catholicism  was  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
version of  Catholicism.  Even  though  neotraditional  Tobian  Catholicism 
contained  strong  traces  of  pre-Christian  Micronesian  religious  tradition, 
Roman  Catholicism  did  not  completely  yield  to  the  constraints  of  its 
new  island  home.  Furthermore,  some  of  those  features  that  resisted 
change  caused  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  for  Tobian  society.  Thus,  I  will 
argue  that,  along  with  the  social  benefits  brought  by  conversion  (and 
they  were  considerable),  certain  characteristics  of  the  introduced  reli- 
gion brought  new  problems. 

Neotraditional  Tobian  Society 

Tobi,  along  with  Merir,  Pulo  Anna,  Sonsorol,  and  the  usually  uninhab- 
ited islet  of  Helen,  is  one  of  the  Southwest  Islands  of  Palau.  Approxi- 
mately 120  people  called  the  island  home  during  the  early  1970s.  At  any 
one  time,  about  half  of  these  people  were  living  on  Tobi  itself  while  the 
rest  were  in  Palau  proper,  380  miles  north.  The  entire  Tobian  popula- 
tion was  Roman  Catholic,  having  been  converted  soon  after  the  failure 
of  a  brief  period  of  secularism  forty  years  earlier.  Politically  and  eco- 
nomically part  of  Palau,  Tobi,  like  the  other  Southwest  Islands,  was  cul- 
turally and  linguistically  much  more  closely  related  to  the  Trukic  low 
islands  and  atolls  of  the  Central  and  Western  Carolines  to  the  east — 
places  like  Ifaluk  (Lutz  1988),  Lamotrek  (Alkire  1966),  and  Ulithi 
(Lessa  1966)— than  it  was  to  Palau  (Parmentier  1987;  Smith  1983). 

On  Tobi,  people  lived  by  gardening  and  fishing;  they  also  produced 
some  copra  for  export.  The  cash  brought  in  by  copra  sales  (along  with 
the  government  salaries  attached  to  the  positions  of  health  aide  and 
schoolteacher  and  cash  remittances  from  relatives  working  in  Palau) 
was  used  to  purchase  the  few  necessities  Tobians  did  not  produce  them- 
selves. People  lived  in  thatch-roofed  houses  clustered  along  the  island's 
western  shore.  Public  buildings  included  a  meetinghouse,  school,  and  a 
dispensary.  The  most  important  public  space  in  the  community  was  the 
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concrete,  thatch-  (and  later  tin-)  roofed  church  that  served  as  a  center 
around  which  life's  daily,  weekly,  and  yearly  cycles  were  organized. 

While  in  Palau  proper,  Tobians  lived  in  Eang,  a  tiny  Southwest  Island 
community  near  the  small  port  town  of  Koror,  Palau's  capital  and  main 
business  and  governmental  center.  There  they  took  advantage  of  the 
high  school,  hospital,  stores,  and  jobs  not  available  on  their  home 
island.  There,  too,  the  church  played  an  important  role  in  the  commu- 
nity's life.  Tobians,  together  with  the  other  Southwest  Islanders  in 
Eang,  were  active  participants  in  the  life  of  the  Catholic  mission  in 
Koror  and,  in  the  early  1970s,  were  in  the  process  of  rebuilding  a  church 
in  their  own  hamlet.  The  rebuilt  church  would  make  it  possible  to  hold 
twice-daily  prayers  and  Sunday  services  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
The  Eang  community,  like  the  one  on  Tobi,  used  these  religious  gather- 
ings as  a  kind  of  framework  around  which  the  day's  and  week's  activi- 
ties were  structured.  Of  course,  in  Eang  priests  from  the  mission  in 
Koror  were  readily  available,  while  on  Tobi  they  were  not. 

No  priest,  in  fact,  had  ever  lived  on  Tobi.  At  best,  the  island  received 
four  visits  by  priests  in  a  year — each  for  only  a  few  hours.  These  visits 
were  made  possible  by  the  government  ship  that  traveled  between  the 
Southwest  Islands  and  Koror  three  or  four  times  a  year,  the  only  means 
of  getting  to  or  from  the  island.  Along  with  the  priest  from  the  mission 
and  representatives  of  various  government  agencies  and  commercial 
firms,  individual  Tobians  and  their  families  took  advantage  of  the  ship 
to  move  back  and  forth  between  the  two  poles  of  their  society — their 
remote,  small,  outer  island  and  their  urban  neighborhood  near  the 
town  of  Koror. 

Since  there  were  no  Southwest  Island  priests,  the  men  sent  on  the  ship 
to  minister  to  the  Tobians  could  only  see  the  island  with  outsiders'  eyes 
(either  American  or  Palauan  depending  on  who  had  drawn  the  assign- 
ment). All  these  priests  considered  Tobians  to  be  exemplary  Catholics, 
devout  and  humble.  They  frequently  remarked  on  the  impressive  fidel- 
ity with  which  the  priestless  community  maintained  its  twice-daily 
schedule  of  collective  worship. 

To  these  missionaries,  used  to  the  complex  ecology  and  sociology  of 
Palau,  Tobi  must  have  seemed  incredibly  simple,  small  and  remote.  But 
to  the  Tobians  returning  on  the  ship,  their  island  was  the  focal  point  of 
their  world,  a  world,  moreover,  that  was  continuously  menaced  by 
forces  of  evil  and  chaos  manifest  in  the  many  evil  ghosts  that  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  island.  Therefore,  once  back  home  on  their  island, 
those  returnees  would  join  with  everyone  else  in  communal  efforts  to 
protect  their  world  from  those  ghosts.   And  those  communal  efforts 
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were,  in  fact,  the  same  twice-daily  prayer  services  of  which  the  priests 
were  so  approving. 

This  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  interpretation  of  other  features  of 
Tobian  Christianity,  rests  upon  an  understanding  of  the  ecological,  cul- 
tural, and  historical  matrix  in  which  they  arose.  It  is  necessary  at  this 
point,  therefore,  to  turn  to  that  setting. 

The  Island  Context 

Tobi's  small  size  (about  fifty-nine  hectares,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  a 
square  mile)  and  remote  location  (about  150  miles  from  the  nearest 
inhabited  island)  were  important,  for  they  provided  the  parameters 
within  which  the  Tobians  created  their  way  of  life.  Also  important  was 
the  geological  and  biological  simplicity  of  the  island.  Unlike  a  coral 
atoll,  Tobi  possessed  neither  a  lagoon  nor  an  extensive  reef  system;  there 
was  only  a  single  low  island,  fringed  all  around  by  reef.  At  the  center 
lay  a  depression,  once  completely  reclaimed  for  gardens  but  slowly 
reverting  to  swamp  as  population  pressure  eased.  From  the  center,  the 
land  rose  up  on  all  sides  before  sloping  off  to  beach  and  reef.  The  soil 
was  sandy  and,  except  where  humus  had  been  created  by  gardeners,  not 
very  fertile.  Plentiful  rainfall  gave  the  island  a  lushly  green  appearance, 
but  this  appearance  was  somewhat  deceptive — only  a  limited  range  of 
plants  and  animals  occurred  on  the  island.  In  this  sense,  the  island  was 
impoverished.  Yet  many  of  the  species  that  did  appear  were  so  well 
adapted  to  the  island's  conditions  that  they  flourished  in  abundance. 

Much  of  Tobi's  abundance  resulted  from  the  activity  of  its  people. 
From  the  artificial  fish  habitats  built  out  on  the  reef  to  the  coconut 
plantations  and  gardens  of  the  interior,  the  Tobians  had  reworked  their 
island  ecosystem  over  time  to  create  a  more  sustaining  habitat.  In  this 
sense,  the  island  was  almost  as  much  an  artifact  of  their  culture  as  were 
the  skillfully  designed  and  carefully  built  thatch  canoe  houses  that  lined 
the  shore  or  the  even  more  complex  and  functionally  elegant  outrigger 
canoes  with  which  Tobians  exploited  the  resources  of  the  sea. 

Over  the  years,  each  of  Micronesia's  colonial  powers  also  left  traces  of 
its  presence.  Towering  over  the  island  were  several  ancient  coconut  trees 
with  Imperial  Germany's  double-headed  eagle  carved  deep  into  their 
trunks.  These  trees  were  the  survivors  of  extensive  (for  Tobi  anyway) 
coconut  plantations  mandated  by  the  Germans  to  provide  an  export 
crop  during  their  brief  rule  in  Micronesia  from  1898  to  1914.  These 
plantations  required  that  other  vegetation  be  cleared  from  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  island.  They  also  provided  the  first  regular  source  of 
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cash  income — income  that  could  be  used  to  buy  goods  not  produced  on 
the  island. 

The  Japanese,  the  colonial  successors  to  the  Germans  from  1914  to 
1945,  left  yet  more  dramatic  physical  traces  of  their  presence  on  Tobi. 
Piles  of  mine  tailings,  a  channel  blasted  in  the  reef,  and  the  remnants  of 
a  causeway  paralleling  the  channel  testified  to  the  Japanese  attempt  to 
extract  resources  (in  this  case  phosphate)  from  the  island  during  the 
days  of  their  rule  of  Micronesia.  Deep  in  the  bush  were  several  bomb 
craters  and  caves  dug  for  bomb  shelters  that,  along  with  a  rusting  anti- 
aircraft gun  near  the  beach,  recalled  the  unsuccessful  struggle  waged  by 
the  Japanese  to  retain  their  hold  on  Micronesia  during  the  Second 
World  War.  During  the  Japanese  era,  Tobians  became  incorporated  for 
the  first  time  in  economic,  political,  and  social  systems  beyond  their 
island  horizons. 

The  Americans,  who  followed  the  Japanese  in  Micronesia,  also  left 
traces,  both  physical  and  social,  of  their  presence.  A  concrete  and  tin 
school,  a  plywood  and  tin  medical  dispensary,  and  a  huge  galvanized 
water  tank  pointed  to  the  investment  of  American  resources  in  health 
and  education.  During  this  period,  the  pace  of  change  accelerated — 
change  whose  direction  lay  in  ever  wider  and  deeper  connections 
between  Tobi  and  the  world  beyond.  Yet  it  was  also  during  this  period 
that  the  pattern  of  social  life  on  the  island  reached  a  new  synthesis  after 
the  profound  changes  of  the  previous  fifty  years  or  so. 

That  neotraditional  equilibrium — in  which  methods  of  coping  with 
unpredictable  and,  at  times,  seemingly  irresistible  demands  for  change 
were  created  and  more  or  less  successfully  deployed — was  centered  on 
Catholicism. 

The  conversion  to  Catholicism  was  thus  a  step  of  high  importance  for 
Tobians.  It  occurred  at  a  moment  in  an  unfolding  sequence  of  profound 
and  irresistible  changes  that  had  proceeded  at  an  accelerating  rate  since 
the  first  appearance  of  European  sailing  vessels  in  the  surrounding  seas. 
Yet  throughout  these  changes,  certain  fundamental  orientations  per- 
sisted. These  orientations,  toward  social  life,  morality,  and  religion, 
played  a  prominent  role  in  structuring  the  ways  the  islanders  used  reli- 
gion to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  both  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

I  do  not  view  precontact  Tobi  as  an  unchanging,  well-balanced  sys- 
tem. The  massive  excavation  of  the  island's  interior  over  many  genera 
tions  to  convert  swamp  to  taro  field  is  testimony  to  the  pressure  that 

population  growth  imposed  on  the  ecosystem.  A  model  of  slow,  coral 
reef-like  development  and  change,   recently  lampooned   by   the  late 
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Roger  Keesing  (1993),  also  is  inadequate.  But  given  the  island's  remote- 
ness and  size  (or  lack  of  it),  I  find  it  useful  to  build  into  my  model  of  the 
postsettlement,  precontact  trajectory  of  Tobian  history  a  tendency 
towards  equilibrium  seeking,  a  bias  towards  system  maintenance,  a 
striving  for  balance. 

This  brings  me  to  a  larger  point:  In  my  view  Tobian  history  has  been 
lived  out  in  a  series  of  major  epochs  punctuated  with  major  junctures. 
The  challenge  for  the  historically  minded  ethnographer  is  to  discover 
and  then  specify  what  transversed  those  junctures  from  one  epoch  to 
another  and  what  did  not  (see  White  1991,  1992).  In  other  words,  such 
junctures  were  only  partial  ruptures  of  cultural  and  experiential  conti- 
nuity. This  is  what  makes  "neotraditional"  a  workable  category — as  I 
am  at  some  pains  to  demonstrate  in  this  essay. 

A  further  task,  then,  is  to  sort  out  the  power  of  continuing  culture  to 
organize  people's  experience  during  major  junctures  and  beyond.  This 
question  rapidly  leads  to  discussion  of  fundamental  issues  for  history 
and  anthropology,  demonstrated,  for  example,  by  the  very  interesting 
debate  over  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  death  of  Captain 
James  Cook  at  the  hands  of  the  Hawaiians  (Sahlins  1981;  Obeyesekere 
1992). 

The  Tobian  historical  juncture  that  I  am  attempting  to  understand 
had  as  its  focal  point  a  1931  walk  taken  by  the  newly  arrived  first  mis- 
sionary between  two  rows  of  smiling  and  welcoming  Tobians.  As  I  hope 
to  demonstrate,  all  parties  to  this  first  encounter  brought  to  it  their  par- 
ticular views  of  what  was  going  on,  yet  no  one  was  trapped  in  an  ines- 
capable system  of  symbols  that  allowed  no  room  for  learning  and  crea- 
tivity. By  all  evidence  everyone  involved  (on  the  Tobian  side  at  least) 
immediately  began  busily  turning  the  story  of  what  had  occurred  to 
their  own  political/ideological  ends.  It  is  there,  in  that  process  of  mem- 
ory and  story,  that  one  can  see  the  threads  created  across  historical  junc- 
tures from  one  epoch  to  the  next.  To  understand  the  indigenous  pattern 
of  values  and  cultural  truths  into  which  Catholicism  was  drawn,  we 
therefore  must  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  context  in  which  that  pat- 
tern arose. 

Ancient  Tobi 

It  is  not  known  when  the  ancestors  of  the  present  population  arrived  on 
Tobi.  Genealogies  and  chiefly  chronologies  make  it  unlikely  they 
reached  the  island  (which  in  all  probability  was  uninhabited)  any  less 
than  two  hundred  years  before  the  first  recorded  sighting  of  the  island 
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in  1710  (Eilers  1936:1).  The  people  who  settled  Tobi  brought  with  them 
cultural  knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques  refined  through  countless 
generations  of  island  life.  The  challenge  faced  by  the  first  Tobians  was 
to  learn  how  to  modify  their  knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques  to  the 
specifics  of  their  new  home.  That  they  successfully  did  so  is  proved  by 
the  survival  of  the  society  they  founded. 

Tobi,  as  an  ecosystem,  presented  some  remarkable  challenges  to  its 
first  settlers.  Its  remoteness  seems  to  have  kept  it  isolated  from  the  kind 
of  interisland  system  with  which  they  were  probably  familiar.3  That 
same  remoteness  also  meant  that  their  descendants  would  be  more  at 
risk  from  disease  on  those  rare  occasions  when  their  isolation  was 
breached — the  lack  of  regular  contact  with  the  outside  world  gave  the 
Tobians  no  chance  to  build  up  immunities  to  diseases  endemic  in  the 
region.  Most  important  of  all,  this  remoteness  meant  that  the  social  sys- 
tem that  arose  on  the  island  was  remarkably  self-contained.  In  other 
words,  the  response  of  that  social  system  to  the  adaptive  challenge  posed 
by  the  Tobian  ecosystem  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  resources 
immediately  at  hand. 

Over  the  course  of  succeeding  generations  two  complementary  pro- 
cesses unfolded.  On  one  hand,  the  cultural  tradition  the  first  settlers 
brought  with  them  was  modified  to  fit  the  particular  opportunities  and 
limitations  of  the  island.  The  accumulated  wisdom  of  centuries  of  expe- 
rience, stretching  all  the  way  back  in  time  and  space  to  the  neolithic  in 
Southeast  Asia,  provided  a  cultural  template  that  was  fitted  to  Tobi  and 
produced  a  Tobi-specific  variant  of  the  Oceanic  pattern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  island  was  progressively  modified  through  the  application  of 
that  Tobi-specific  cultural  pattern  to  increase  its  usefulness  as  a  human 
habitat.  Thus,  over  time  a  uniquely  Tobian  adaptation  arose.4 

Religion  seems  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  this  adap- 
tation, just  as  it  had  in  the  ancestral  social  system  from  which  the  first 
colonists  had  come.  It  was  through  the  sacred  that  the  balance  between 
society  and  resources  was  monitored  and  reinforced,  and  it  was  through 
the  sacred  that  the  value  of  cooperation — upon  which  the  successful 
exploitation  of  those  resources  depended — was  mandated.  In  other 
words,  part  of  creating  a  successful  Tobi-specific  application  of  the 
ancestral  Micronesian  pattern  entailed  ensuring  that  maladaptive  be- 
haviors were  minimized  and  environmentally  sound  practices  encour- 
aged; this  is  what  religion  did. 

The  adaptation  reached  by  ancient  Tobian  society  was  a  kind  of  sys- 
tem, and  like  any  system  it  could  spin  out  of  balance.  It  was  highly  vul- 
nerable to  environmental  fluctuation,   for  example.    Rain  could  fail. 
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local  fish  populations  shrink,  typhoons  devastate  the  island,  and  the 
lack  of  complexity  in  the  resource  base  left  little  room  for  alternative 
sources  of  sustenance.  Human  action  could  also  have  devastating  effects 
on  the  system.  Broadly  speaking,  there  were  two  classes  of  activities  that 
could  threaten  the  adaptation— unrestrained  intensification  of  resource 
utilization  and  uninhibited  conflict.  Religion  was  central  in  meeting 
both  these  threats  by  providing  the  needed  restraint,  the  necessary 
inhibition. 

Any  attempt  to  create  new  methods  of  resource  utilization,  especially 
activities  designed  to  intensify  exploitation  of  existing  resources,  could 
easily  lead  to  unforeseen  and  highly  negative  consequences.  For  exam- 
ple, it  might  be  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  individuals  or  groups  to 
clear  as  much  land  as  possible  to  make  way  for  plants  with  high  day-to- 
day value.  If  unchecked,  however,  this  activity  could  denude  the  entire 
island  of  the  various  indigenous  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  that  had  only 
occasional  but  important  utility  (mostly  as  medicines  or  building  mate- 
rials). This  danger  was  averted  by  maintaining  the  north  end  of  the 
island  as  a  kind  of  sacred  preserve  from  which  building  materials  and 
medicinal  plants  could  be  taken  along  with  naturally  occurring  foods, 
but  only  as  necessary  and  only  after  various  religious  regulations  and 
proscriptions  had  been  met. 

Another  example  of  religion's  role  in  providing  restraint  was  to  be 
found  in  an  extremely  efficient  technology  for  capturing  large  amounts 
of  fish,  which  was  regulated  through  religious  means.  Huge  fish  traps, 
complex  structures  of  sticks  lashed  together,  were  lowered  many 
fathoms  deep  over  the  outer  reef  edge.  When  retrieved  several  days 
later,  they  contained  vast  numbers  of  fish.  Such  a  technology,  if  over- 
used, could  have  had  serious  consequences  for  the  reef  fisheries  that  pro- 
vided much  of  the  island's  protein.  This  did  not  happen,  however;  these 
traps  were  used  only  as  part  of  a  religious  cycle,  a  cycle  that  also  regu- 
lated the  use  of  the  sacred  northern  lands. 

Conflict,  at  least  its  disruptive  dimensions,  was  also  subject  to  reli- 
gious control.  A  prerequisite  for  the  success  of  the  Tobian  adaptation 
was  the  maintenance  of  cooperative  and  mutually  supportive  relations 
between  all  Tobians,  regardless  of  any  disputes  that  might  trouble  soci- 
ety. Tobian  strategies  for  survival  depended  on  achieving  a  high  degree 
of  cooperation  and  sharing  of  resources.  A  wide  range  of  subsistence 
activities— from  gardening  to  house  building  and  maintenance  to  fish- 
ing—were governed  by  this  necessity.  At  the  same  time,  relations 
between  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  could  hardly  remain 
untroubled  given  the  island's  finite  resources  and  small  area.  In  fact, 
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under  some  circumstances,  disputes  over  resources,  especially  multiple 
claims  to  plots  of  land,  served  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole:  Such 
conflicts  guaranteed  that  needed  resources  would  not  sit  idle  for  lack  of 
legitimate  owners.  The  challenge  was  to  prevent  disputes  and  the  hostil- 
ity associated  with  them  from  disrupting  the  cooperation  and  mutual 
support  upon  which  life  on  the  island  depended.  Tobian  culture  con- 
tained a  whole  array  of  values,  beliefs,  institutions,  and  techniques  to 
meet  this  challenge,  and  religion  was  foremost  among  them. 

A  sacred  aura  seems  to  have  suffused  the  entire  adaptation;  thus  "tra- 
ditional" ways  of  behaving  partook  of  the  holy  and  deviation  from  them 
was  seen  as  wrong.  The  sacred,  in  turn,  was  largely  a  matter  of  public 
morality,  a  morality  that  demanded  cooperative  and  mutually  support- 
ive relationships  and  a  kind  of  determined  cheerfulness  no  matter  what 
the  provocation.  Like  uninhibited  resource  exploitation,  overt  interper- 
sonal conflict  was  morally  abhorrent  and  spiritually  sanctioned  via 
supernatural  beings,  myth,  and  ritual. 

Traditional  Tobian  Religion 

On  precontact  Tobi,  as  on  the  other  low  islands  of  the  Carolines,  a  wide 
range  of  supernatural  beings,  ritual  practices,  and  beliefs  permeated 
daily  life.  A  detailed  reconstruction  of  traditional  Tobian  religion  is  not 
possible  since  the  few  surviving  accounts  are  vague,  contradictory,  and 
in  some  respects  highly  implausible.  Nevertheless,  the  general  picture 
derived  from  oral  tradition  and  early  descriptions  is  clear  enough  for 
present  purposes.5 

Magical  and  divination  practices  were  probably  the  most  common 
manifestations  of  what  could  be  labeled  religious  activity.  Specialists  as 
well  as  ordinary  folk  no  doubt  used  magic  to  foretell  and  control  the 
weather,  diagnose  and  cure  illness,  detect  thieves  and  protect  property, 
and  promote  safe  voyages,  plentiful  catches,  healthy  births,  and  fertile 
gardens. 

Related  to  the  use  of  magic  were  the  numerous  religious  prohibitions 
and  restrictions  that  surrounded  many  activities.  The  performance  of 
magic  ritual,  house  building  and  major  repairs,  canoe  building,  various 
medical  treatments,  many  kinds  of  fishing,  the  physical  processes  of 
menstruation,  birth  and  death,  all  seem  to  have  been  hedged  about 
with  various  restrictions.  Many  of  these  restrictions  served  to  limit 
resource  exploitation  or  to  minimize  occasions  that  could  trigger  the 
expression  of  conflict. 

Use  of  the  sacred  northern  land,  and  its  useful  and  coveted  materials. 
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was  tightly  constrained  by  religious  restrictions.  In  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  prohibitions  governing  its  use,  this  district  was  known  to  be 
densely  populated  by  dangerous  ghosts  and  people  ordinarily  were  very 
reluctant  to  venture  there.  This  land  was  associated  in  ritual  and  in 
daily  life  with  the  island's  chief.  The  chief  gave  or  withheld  permission 
to  those  who  wished  to  exploit  the  sacred  land's  resources.  He  also  offi- 
ciated at  the  great  annual  feasts  in  which  surplus  coconuts  from  this 
land  were  distributed  to  the  entire  population.  This  role  raises  an 
important  point. 

The  central  chief  of  Tobi  was  as  much  a  religious  as  a  political  figure 
and  he  was  regarded  with  some  awe  by  his  fellows.  His  semisacred  aura 
was  linked  to  his  descent  from  a  line  of  chiefs  that  traced  itself  back  to 
the  mythical  "mother  of  the  island."  This  woman,  with  her  father  and 
husband,  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  live  on  the  island  and 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Tobian  social  system.6  She  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  major  myth  cycle,  which  among  other  things  described  how 
she  set  down  the  rules  that  governed  many  important  features  of  the 
island's  life.  Each  chief  was  said  to  have  inherited  this  woman's  special 
ritual  knowledge  and  paraphernalia  from  his  predecessor.  With  this 
inheritance,  he  served  as  the  living  exemplar  of  public  morality,  the 
most  important  ritual  actor,  and  the  intermediary  between  spirits  and 
community. 

In  his  role  as  intermediary,  the  chief  communicated  through  the  vehi- 
cle of  trance  with  ancestral  and  other  spirits.  He  possessed  the  ability  to 
call  the  spirits  into  a  small  replica  of  a  canoe,  which  hung,  covered  in 
offerings,  in  the  spirit  house — the  main  center  of  worship  on  the  island. 
Once  in  the  canoe,  the  spirits  spoke  to  the  assembled  population 
through  the  chief.7  Most  likely,  these  communications  had  to  do  with 
maintenance  of  harmonious  cooperative  relations  among  people  and 
the  regulation  of  resource  exploitation  within  traditional  parameters — 
the  two  fundamental  concerns  of  Tobian  society.  Two  of  the  three  kinds 
of  supernatural  beings  known  to  ancient  Tobians,  ancestral  spirits  and 
gods,  were  part  of  this  system  of  communication.  The  third,  evil  ghosts, 
served  other  purposes. 

One  cannot  discuss  Tobian  religion  either  ancient  or  contemporary 
without  attending  to  that  class  of  spirit  beings  called  yarus  (or  "ghost" 
by  Tobian  English  speakers).  As  a  general  postconversion  category, 
yarus  came  to  include  all  supernatural  beings,  including  the  figures  of 
the  Christian  supernatural  order  (the  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  angels,  Satan, 
etc.),  beings  who  seemed  rather  remote  from  the  daily  life  of  the  island 
and  from  the  immediate  concerns  of  the  islanders.  Much  more  salient 
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was  the  class  of  malevolent,  evil  ghosts  who  infested  the  island  and  the 
seas  surrounding  it.  These  beings  were  feared  and  hated  for  their  innate 
evil.  As  such  they  served  an  important  psychosocial  function,  represent- 
ing as  they  did  culturally  constituted  figures  onto  which  socially  unac- 
ceptable fears  and  hostilities  could  be  displaced.  The  concept  of  evil 
ghost  also  served  as  a  powerful  metaphor  for  a  variety  of  disasters,  both 
natural  and  man-made.8  In  my  view,  controlling  those  ghosts  and  the 
disasters  they  stood  for  was  the  main  focus  of  Tobian  religion,  both 
ancient  and  contemporary.  Furthermore,  this  pragmatic  feature  of 
Tobian  religion  helps  explain  the  processes  that  led  to  the  collapse  of  the 
indigenous  religious  system  and  its  replacement  by  Roman  Catholicism. 

Briefly,  oral  histories  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Japanese  era,  tensions  rose  on  the  island  and  ghost  sightings  increased 
dramatically.  I  shall  return  to  this  point  shortly,  but  for  now  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  note  that  the  old  rituals  were  clearly  no  longer  effective  in  con- 
trolling ghostly  activities.  In  other  words,  the  old  religion  was  failing  to 
protect  the  island  and  its  inhabitants  from  disaster  and  the  old  rituals 
were  increasingly  revealed  as  inadequate  in  their  intended  effect  on 
everyday  life.  As  this  failure  became  generally  acknowledged,  the 
restrictions  that  were  an  integral  part  of  the  old  religion  began  to  be 
seen — especially  by  the  young  men — as  onerous  and  unnecessary. 
Finally,  these  young  men,  apparently  with  the  at  least  tacit  agreement 
of  the  resident  Japanese,  the  elders,  and  the  man  claiming  to  be  chief, 
one  night  destroyed  the  spirit  house  and  all  the  ritual  paraphernalia  on 
the  island  (Black  1978). 

Of  course,  this  abrupt  movement  into  public  secularism  did  not  con- 
front the  fundamental  beliefs  and  values  that  had  been  implicated  in 
the  crisis.  Tobians  continued  to  believe  that  communal  religious  behav- 
ior had  consequences  for  all  of  society,  that  the  sacred  and  secular 
worlds  were  inextricably  connected,  and  that  the  relationship  of  the 
island  to  the  supernatural,  especially  evil  ghosts,  was  critically  impor- 
tant in  daily  life.  Yet  now,  during  the  period  of  secularism  that  followed 
the  burning  of  the  spirit  house,  they  found  themselves  with  no  rituals  at 
all  with  which  to  manage  their  relationship  to  the  supernatural.  The 
persistence  of  this  pattern  of  beliefs  and  values  together  with  the 
absence  of  any  ritual  within  which  to  embed  them  explains  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  entire  population  accepted  Catholicism  when  it  \\  as 
offered  to  them  about  one  year  after  the  burning  of  the  spirit  house.  To 
understand  how  the  Tobian  social  system  had  reached  this  impasse,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  several  processes  that  characterized  the  islands 
postcontad  history. 
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Prelude  to  Conversion 

During  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  a 
series  of  severe  blows  disrupted  the  Tobian  adaptation.  Beginning  with 
the  appearance  of  the  first  sailing  ships  and  the  creation  of  demand  for 
metal,  cloth,  and  tobacco,  the  fundamental  requirement  for  successful 
human  occupation  of  Tobi  changed.  No  longer  was  maintaining  a  tried 
and  true  complex  of  behaviors  and  attitudes  within  well-known  param- 
eters the  best  possible  strategy.  New  situations,  in  which  those  estab- 
lished and  traditional  ways  of  doing  things  were  inadequate,  cascaded 
upon  the  island  at  an  increasing  rate. 

Three  interrelated  trends  developed  that  made  much  of  the  indige- 
nous adaptation  at  best  irrelevant  and  at  worst  maladaptive.  These 
trends  were  a  decline  in  social  isolation,  an  erosion  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic autonomy,  and  a  steady  decrease  in  population.  Demographic 
collapse  (from  968  in  1909,  the  time  of  the  first  census,  to  less  than  200 
in  the  early  1930s)  was  caused  by  introduced  disease,  which  in  turn  was 
related  to  the  progressive  integration  of  Tobi  into  the  larger  social  sys- 
tems created  by  the  colonial  powers. 

Thus,  by  the  late  1920s  Tobians  found  themselves  in  a  grave  situation. 
Not  only  were  they  facing  a  precipitous  population  decline,  but  they 
also  had  to  contend  with  intensified  Japanese  efforts  to  exploit  the 
island's  meager  resources,  efforts  that  led,  among  other  things,  to  the 
forced  division  of  the  sacred  northern  lands  into  individual  holdings 
to  increase  copra  production.  Furthermore,  a  quarrel  had  erupted 
between  claimants  to  the  chieftainship,  a  quarrel  made  worse  by  the 
death  of  the  previous  chief  while  living  at  a  German  phosphate  mine  in 
Angaur  in  Palau.  His  death  had  led  to  a  disruption  in  the  flow  of  ritual 
power  from  generation  to  generation. 

Given  the  highly  pragmatic  orientation  of  Tobian  public  religion — 
in  which  collective  ritual  was  used  to  control  social  and  ecological  di- 
saster (symbolized  by  evil  ghosts) — it  is  not  surprising  that  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  traditional  ritual  to  accomplish  these  ends  finally 
eroded  away  as  one  disaster  after  another  struck  the  island.  It  is  less 
obvious,  perhaps,  that  the  increasing  stress  of  the  situation  very  like- 
ly was  reflected  in  an  increase  in  ghost  sightings — an  increase  that 
confirmed  people's  worst  fears  about  their  ability  to  retain  control 
of  the  fate  of  their  society.  To  develop  this  point,  we  need  to  look 
a  little  more  closely  into  the  psychology  (and  sociology)  of  ghost 
sightings. 
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Ghost  Encounters 

An  encounter  with  a  ghost  was  a  horrifying  experience  for  a  Tobian, 
with  the  power  to  bring  even  the  most  self-confident  adult  close  to 
panic;  such  an  encounter  also  had  a  strong  communal  dimension.  As 
soon  as  a  rumor  flashed  through  the  community  that  a  ghost  had  been 
sighted,  the  entire  island  was  plunged  into  a  kind  of  nervous  terror, 
which  took  days  to  dissipate.  Whatever  else  was  occurring  during  a 
ghost  encounter,  a  tremendous  amount  of  fear  and  hostility  was  ex- 
pressed not  only  by  the  poor  unfortunate  who  had  met  the  ghost,  but  by 
everyone  else  as  well.  As  I  indicated  above,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good 
deal  of  that  emotion  was  a  result  of  the  frictions  of  social  life,  frictions 
that  were  allowed  no  other  expression. 

In  my  opinion  (and  I  closely  investigated  a  number  of  sightings  that 
occurred  while  I  lived  among  the  Tobians),  to  "meet"  a  ghost  was  to 
interpret  amorphous  sensory  stimuli  as  a  ghost.  Beliefs  about  ghosts 
(creatures  of  the  twilight  and  the  night,  weirdly  shaped,  and  incredibly 
dangerous)  facilitated  the  interpretation  of  poorly  perceived,  eerie 
shadows,  shapes,  sounds,  or  smells  as  a  ghost  from  which  one  must  flee 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Yet,  obviously,  not  every  amorphous  stimulus 
resulted  in  a  ghost  sighting. 

At  different  times  individuals  were  more  or  less  predisposed  to  see 
ghosts  and  this  depended  on  a  number  of  factors.  I  think  the  primary 
variable  was  the  amount  of  anxiety  present.  The  more  unexpressed  anx- 
iety and  hostility  a  person  was  experiencing,  the  more  likely  it  was  that 
he  or  she  would  encounter  a  ghost.  Increased  rates  of  unexpressed  anxi- 
ety and  hostility,  in  turn,  were  at  least  partly  a  function  of  rapid  social 
change.  In  a  society  in  which  traditional  patterns  and  strategies  had 
been  valorized  as  sacred,  the  old  ways  of  doing  things  were  failing  and 
new  ones  were  being  tried  out  in  a  context  of  rapid  population  decline, 
economic  change,  and  political  instability.  Of  course,  this  process  prob- 
ably was  mediated  through  social  structures,  especially  families,  so  that 
it  was  in  intimate  experiences  with  close  kin  that  the  rapid  social  change 
was  translated  into  interpersonal  tension  and  thus  intrapsychic  hostility 
and  anxiety.  Those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  were  less  able  to  sustain 
that  tension  were  those  most  at  risk  for  ghost  encounters.  This  was  the 
pattern  that  obtained  in  later  years  and  it  makes  sense  to  extrapolate  it 
to  that  earlier  era,  especially  given  the  existence  of  oral  tradition. 

By  the  first  decades  of  this  century,  then,  a  vicious  spiral  had  been  set 
in  motion  in  which  traditional  ritual  became  ever  less  capable  of  meet 
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ing  the  needs  of  the  community.  An  ever  increasing  rate  of  change  and, 
hence,  anxiety  probably  led  to  an  ever  increasing  rate  of  ghost  sightings, 
which  then  led  to  an  ever  decreasing  confidence  in  the  existing  social 
mechanisms  for  dealing  with  either  change  or  ghosts.  It  is  thus  under- 
standable why,  by  the  late  1920s,  Tobians  had  come  to  the  decision  to  do 
away  completely  with  public  religious  ritual,  its  associated  onerous  pro- 
hibitions, its  no-longer-awe-inspiring  religious  artifacts  such  as  the 
sacred  canoe,  and  even  with  the  very  buildings  in  which  it  had  been 
enacted. 

The  dynamic  that  resulted  in  the  ever  increasing  number  of  ghost 
sightings  was  not  eased  by  this  radical  decision,  however.  In  fact,  quite 
the  contrary  must  have  occurred;  this  was  a  consequence  of  the  persist- 
ence of  the  complex  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  about  the  supernatural, 
about  religious  ritual,  and  about  the  self.  People  still  believed  in  ghosts 
and  their  evilness.  Ghosts  were  still  disasters,  in  and  of  themselves,  and 
symbolic  of  disaster  in  general.  Ghost  sightings  still  reflected  anxiety 
and  fear  closely  related  both  to  the  loss  of  autonomy,  isolation,  and  pop- 
ulation and  to  the  continued  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  cooperative 
and  mutually  supportive  relationships.  Overt  expressions  of  hostility 
towards  one's  fellows  were  still  strongly  sanctioned.  And  people  still 
saw  ritual  as  a  kind  of  technology  for  suppressing  ghosts  and  preventing 
disasters.  During  the  period  of  secularism,  therefore,  the  lack  of  such  a 
technology  and  the  persistence  of  all  those  other  factors  meant  that  the 
frequency  of  ghost  sightings  most  likely  continued  to  increase. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  that  Spanish  Jesuit  stepped 
ashore  in  February  1931,  about  a  year  after  the  burning  of  the  spirit 
house,  and  began  to  teach  a  new  set  of  rituals  associated  with  a  new 
supernatural  order,  he  met  with  great  success.  It  took  him  less  than  a 
week  to  convert  and  baptize  many  of  the  island's  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  over  the  next  few  years  the  entire  population  became 
members  of  the  church.  The  impact  of  this  event  was  so  profound  that 
to  this  day  the  vocabulary  of  religion  on  Tobi  is  largely  derived  from  the 
missionary's  mother  tongue.  The  words  for  the  deity,  for  angels,  for  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  (the  day  of  rest  and  worship) ,  for  the  great  holi- 
days of  the  liturgical  year,  and  for  the  church  itself  are  all  borrowed 
from  Spanish.  Tobians  became  devout  and  faithful  practitioners  of 
Catholicism.  Furthermore,  they  used  their  new  religion  as  the  center- 
piece of  the  neotraditional  way  of  life  they  shortly  thereafter  synthe- 
sized. It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  ask  what  is  known  about  the  events 
of  that  conversion. 
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Conversion  to  Catholicism 

Three  separate  versions  of  the  conversion  of  the  Tobians  are  known  to 
me.  Two  are  contained  in  Tobian  oral  histories  and  the  third  in  mission 
documents.  The  three  accounts  do  not  agree  in  all  details,  nor  do  they 
lend  themselves  equally  to  the  same  reading.  I  have  published  an  analy- 
sis based  primarily  on  one  of  the  Tobian  versions — what  can  be  thought 
of  as  the  mainstream  or  perhaps  chiefly  version  (Black  1977,  1978, 
1988).  The  other  Tobian  version  forms  a  sharp  counterpoint  to  that 
chiefly  version  and  represents  the  point  of  view  of  a  family  that 
regarded  itself  as  the  dispossessed  true  holder  of  the  title  of  chief.  The 
mission  version,  the  third,  is  recounted  by  Hezel  and  is  based  on  mission 
publications  and  archival  material  (1991:215,  217-218). 

Space  is  not  available  here  for  a  full  discussion  of  these  three  versions, 
let  alone  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them  into  an  authoritative  account. 
Certain  features,  though,  must  be  noted.  The  chiefly  version  (call  this 
Version  I)  names  the  missionary  who  carried  out  the  initial  mass  bap- 
tisms as  "Father  (Pasre)  Marino";  both  of  the  other  versions  (Versions  II 
and  III)  name  him  as  "Father  Elias."  Now,  among  the  documents 
unearthed  by  Hezel  is  a  reasonably  detailed  first-person  account  of  this 
episode  by  a  missionary  named  Father  Elias  Fernandez  (Fernandez 
1931).  Thus,  it  is  highly  likely  that  in  this  particular,  at  least,  Version  I  is 
mistaken.  It  is  not  accidental,  I  think,  that  this  error  entered  the  tales 
told  about  the  conversion  by  the  chief  and  his  loyalists  (who  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s  included  most  of  the  surviving  participants  in 
those  events).  After  all,  there  was  a  Father  Marino  associated  with  the 
mission  at  the  same  time  as  Father  Elias  and,  furthermore,  the  chief 
who  told  this  tale  was  himself  named  Marino. 

Given  that  the  local  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  conversion 
was  at  the  same  time  a  history  of  the  creation  of  the  moral  basis  of  the 
social  order,  one  can  understand  the  process  by  which  the  chief  and  his 
loyalists  incorporated  the  chief's  name  into  that  history.  But  since  I 
inadvertently  have  inscribed  this  error  into  written  history  by  publish- 
ing several  accounts  based  on  that  chiefly  tradition,  I  think  it  important 
that  this  error  be  corrected  here.9 

Another  area  in  which  Version  I  can  now  be  shown  to  be  probably 
counterfactual  has  to  do  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  conver- 
sion proceeded.  At  first  glance,  this  appears  to  bear  directly  on  the  argu- 
ment being  developed  in  this  essay.  Version  I  presented  the  visit  of  the 
missionary  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  The  missionary  is  presented  almost 
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as  a  deus  ex  machina,  arriving  on  a  Japanese  steamer  one  day  and 
sweeping  the  entire  society  into  the  arms  of  the  church  by  the  force  of 
his  arguments  and  the  symbolic  power  of  his  acts.  In  fact,  the  corpus  of 
those  statements  and  acts  forms  the  basis  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
kind  of  theology  that  the  chief  and  the  elders  used  to  justify  their  Catho- 
licism. 

By  1968,  the  Catholicism  of  the  people  who  led  the  neotraditional 
Tobian  order  (many  of  them  participants  in  the  great  events  of  1931) 
was  based  on  a  kind  of  quasi-theological  foundation  expressed  in  a  myth 
built  around  the  figure  of  the  man  (Marino/Elias)  who  converted  them. 
This  myth  both  justified  and  perpetuated  their  faith  in  the  protective 
powers  of  Catholic  ritual.  Furthermore,  it  revealed  those  Tobians  at 
their  most  creative;  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  they  used  the 
missionary's  actions  and  statements  to  create  a  way  out  of  the  crisis  in 
which  they  found  themselves. 

Just  as  the  myth  of  the  founding  of  Tobian  society  had  grounded  the 
aboriginal  adaptation  in  the  sacred,  so  did  this  new  myth  serve  to  vali- 
date many  of  the  shifts  in  social  life  that  resulted  from  the  loss  of  popu- 
lation, isolation,  and  autonomy  by  grounding  them  in  the  new  dispen- 
sation—Roman Catholicism.  The  new  myth,  like  the  ancient  one, 
acquired  its  force  from  the  way  in  which  it  expressed  fundamental 
Tobian  assumptions  and  values.  However,  it  is  now  clear  that  here  too 
the  memory  of  these  events  encoded  in  Version  I  had  been  shaped  at 
least  as  much  by  the  ends  to  which  this  tale  has  been  put  as  by  the  actual 
events  themselves.  Versions  II  and  III  agree  that  substantial  prepara- 
tion, carried  out  by  Tobians  who  had  earlier  returned  from  Koror 
where  they  had  already  converted  or  had  at  least  gained  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  new  religion,  preceded  the  visit  of  the  missionary.10  I 
find  these  two  accounts,  in  this  respect  at  least,  convincing. 

What  is  the  import  of  this  revision  for  the  analysis  being  developed 
here?  The  claim  that  conversion  resulted  from  conditions  particular  to 
the  island  seems  subverted  by  Father  Elias's  report  of  marching  to  a 
"chapel"  between  lines  of  welcoming,  reverent  islanders  and  by  his  sur- 
prise at  the  remarkable  amount  of  knowledge  they  already  possessed 
about  the  new  faith  (Fernandez  1931).  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case, 
however.  According  to  Father  Elias,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
this,  that  knowledge  and  that  chapel  were  the  result  of  the  activities  of 
Tobian  Catholics  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  island  (he  states  that 
there  were  seven  baptized  people  there  when  he  arrived) .  His  account 
also  makes  it  quite  likely  that  the  mission  had  been  receiving  requests 
from  Tobian  converts  in  Koror  to  bring  Catholicism  to  their  home 
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island.  The  Tobians  in  Koror  lived  in  the  same  community  with  people 
from  the  other  Southwest  Islands  and  the  mission  had  already  had  con- 
siderable success  among  the  other  Southwest  Islanders  in  Koror  and 
especially  in  Sonsorol  the  previous  year. 

Clearly  the  conversion  to  Catholicism  was  part  of  a  wider  social 
movement,  grounded  ultimately  in  colonial  power  and  its  locally  pro- 
duced dislocations.  Yet,  this  movement  worked  itself  out  differently  in 
each  human  community  in  which  it  unfolded.  On  Sonsorol,  for  exam- 
ple, an  early  missionary  effort  had  come  to  grief  in  1710,  when  no  trace 
of  a  pair  of  Belgian  Jesuits  from  the  Philippines  could  be  found  by  the 
ship  that  finally  relocated  the  island  several  years  after  the  two  priests 
had  more  or  less  inadvertently  gone  ashore.  The  martyrdom  of  those 
missionaries  came  to  be  associated  with  Sonsorol's  rapid  population 
decline  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  and  espe- 
cially the  drastic  decline  in  the  number  of  live  births.  At  some  point,  sig- 
nificant opinion  on  Sonsorol  came  to  accept  this  connection.  I  suspect 
that  acceptance  played  a  large  role  in  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the 
Sonsorolese. 

On  Tobi,  on  the  other  hand,  the  despair  that  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  local  religion  and  the  ferment  that  followed  were  manifest 
in  the  continual  encounters  of  people  with  evil  ghosts.  This,  I  think,  was 
the  problem  people  were  trying  to  solve  and  this  was  the  use  to  which 
they  put  the  news  that  Sonsorol  had  converted.  (Indeed,  although  there 
is  no  way  at  present  to  verify  this,  it  may  well  be  that  the  news  of  Son- 
sorol's conversion  played  an  important  role  in  the  decision  to  rid  the 
island  of  the  burdensome  remnants  of  the  old  religion.)  In  any  event, 
the  people  who  returned  to  the  island  as  Christians  could  promote 
Catholicism  as  a  set  of  rituals  with  which  to  protect  the  island  from 
ghosts.  In  this  case,  the  building  of  the  chapel  can  be  seen  as  an  attempt 
either  to  bring  the  new  religion  into  play  even  before  the  priest  arrived 
or  to  at  least  prepare  for  his  arrival.  That  a  local  agenda,  as  well  as  the 
priest's,  was  served  by  the  conversion  can  be  seen  in  the  last  entry  of 
Father  Elias's  account  of  his  visit.  There  he  recounts  the  erection  on  the 
Tobian  shore  of  a  cross  ten  meters  tall,  other  crosses  at  each  house,  and 
still  others  for  a  Via  Crucis  (Way  of  the  Cross)  in  order,  he  says,  "to 
chase  off  the  demons."11 

The  Uses  of  Tobian  Catholicism 

Whatever  the  mix  of  motives  and  desires,  confusion,  and  manipulation 
that  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  Tobians,  it  proved  remarkably  durable. 
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Six  years  later,  for  example,  when  a  Japanese  scientist  visited  the  island, 
he  was  moved  to  remark  on  the  devotion  of  the  islanders  to  the  priests  as 
well  as  the  impressive  amount  of  money  (to  him  at  least)  the  priests  col- 
lected from  the  Southwest  Islands  on  their  pastoral  rounds  (Motoda 
1939:103-104).  In  the  following  years,  Roman  Catholicism  became 
central  to  the  Tobians'  way  of  life.  As  indicated  earlier,  time  itself  came 
to  unfold  to  a  Catholic  liturgical  rhythm.  Days,  weeks,  and  years  were 
segmented  by  collective  religious  activity  that  structured  the  life  of  both 
individuals  and  community.  Birth,  marriage,  and  death  were  all  deeply 
marked  by  the  Church's  sacraments. 

At  the  same  time,  much  of  Tobi's  pre-Catholic  culture  remained  part 
of  the  island's  religious  life.  The  chief  played  a  major  role  in  ensuring 
Tobi's  character  as  a  Christian  place  just  as  his  predecessors  had  acted  to 
maintain  the  sacred  quality  of  life  in  the  ancient  past.  Rituals  were  still 
used  to  suppress  ghosts.  Even  the  northern  land  was  still  sacred — it  was 
home  to  the  island's  cemetery. 

Catholicism  proved  highly  useful  in  the  Tobian  social  system  once  it 
had  been  domesticated  and  incorporated  within  the  neo-Tobian  cul- 
tural meaning  system.  Among  the  other  ends  to  which  it  was  put, 
Catholicism  was  used  to  validate  local  understandings  of  ghosts  and 
disasters,  and  its  rituals  were  appropriated  as  ways  for  dealing  with 
them. 

Over  time,  however,  many  of  the  conditions  that  had  led  to  the  crisis 
resolved  by  the  conversion  no  longer  obtained.  Yet  because  the  solutions 
to  these  earlier  difficulties  were  themselves  now  embedded  in  the 
sacred,  they  were  resistant  to  ordinary  processes  of  debate,  negotiation, 
and  change.  By  the  early  1970s,  several  of  those  solutions  had  threat- 
ened to  become  obsolete,  and  one  in  particular  had  become  severely  dis- 
advantageous. This  had  to  do  with  marriage. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  facing  Tobian  society  at  the  time  it 
adopted  Catholicism  was  the  loss  of  the  homestead  as  the  basis  of  social 
organization.  All  economic  and  political  activity  once  had  been  predi- 
cated upon  the  existence  of  homesteads,  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
fundamental  residential  unit  in  precontact  Tobian  society.  Homesteads 
were  composed  of  sets  of  married  sisters,  their  children,  and  their  hus- 
bands. Each  married  couple  and  their  young  children  lived  in  a  sepa- 
rate household.  These  households  were  clustered  into  homesteads  that 
exploited  the  lands  belonging  to  the  sisters'  lineage  (subclan  kinship 
group).  This  system  rested  on  the  sibling  bond  between  sisters,  which 
was  much  more  durable  than  the  extremely  fragile  marriage  tie. 

Traditional  rules  governing  marriage  allowed  a  wide  variety  of  "mar- 
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ital"  relationships,  which  involved  varying  numbers  of  people  and  vary- 
ing lengths  of  time.  Seven  exogamous  matrilineal  clans  were  the  major 
factor  that  structured  marriage.  They  divided  the  populace  into  seven 
intermarrying  categories  of  people.  The  clans  traced  their  ancestry  back 
to  the  incestuous  unions  of  the  children  of  the  woman  who  founded 
Tobian  society.  They  were  thus  part  of  the  sacred  inheritance,  and  the 
bonds  between  siblings  (and  mothers  and  children)  upon  which  the 
clans  rested  were  given  supernatural  sanction. 

As  the  population  shrank  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  finding  a 
marriage  partner  became  increasingly  difficult.  At  the  same  time,  indi- 
vidual households  (based  on  marriage)  replaced  homesteads  (based  on 
sisterhood)  as  the  crucial  structural  unit  in  the  organization  of  political 
and  economic  life.  The  old  system  of  subclan  lineages  and  hamlets 
(homestead  groupings  scattered  around  the  island)  that  had  yielded  res- 
idential clusters  of  closely  related  homesteads  was  no  longer  viable.  The 
Japanese-mandated  relocation  of  everyone  into  one  village  and  the 
decline  in  population  that  left  many  lineages  either  extinct  or  too  small 
to  be  active  left  the  household  as  the  single  viable  unit  remaining  in  the 
society.  Yet  the  traditional  marriage  bond  was  too  fragile  to  bear  the 
weight  that  circumstance  now  placed  on  it.  Christianity,  by  sanctifying 
marriage,  strengthened  that  bond  at  least  in  the  sense  of  endowing  it 
with  a  sacred  character. 

The  impact  of  Christianity  on  Tobian  marriage  was  perhaps  the  most 
profound  and  far-reaching  of  all  the  transformations  brought  by  the 
conversion.  In  place  of  a  secular  and  highly  flexible  system,  in  which 
each  person  could  expect  to  be  married  to  a  number  of  different  people 
during  his  or  her  lifetime,  an  extremely  rigid  and  restricted  system  was 
adopted.  Although  the  initial  problem — the  weakness  of  marriage — 
was  solved  by  making  it  a  sacred  institution,  the  adoption  of  Catholic 
marriage  rules  created  severe  social  problems  over  time.  Three  features 
of  Catholic  marriage  rules  were  at  issue:  the  requirement  of  lifetime 
monogamy,  bilateral  incest  avoidance,  and  the  necessity  of  a  church- 
sanctioned  wedding. 

Lifetime  monogamy  in  the  Tobian  context  translated  into  a  prohibi- 
tion against  establishing  a  household  with  anyone  but  one's  first  spouse 
as  long  as  that  person  was  alive.  This  rule  was  crucial  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  marriage  into  the  central  structural  element  in  Tobian  society.  It 
gave  the  marriage  bond  a  strength  it  had  never  had  before.  However,  it 
also  exacerbated  the  difficulty  that  getting  married  posed  for  many  peo 
pie.  Given  the  small  pool  of  potential  spouses  and  the  necessity  for  mar- 
riage before  one  could  set  up  a  household  and  become  a  central  political 
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and  economic  actor,  the  rule  requiring  lifetime  monogamy  made  the 
cost  of  each  marriage  very  high  to  every  unmarried  person.  Acquiring  a 
spouse,  therefore,  became  a  highly  competitive  and  difficult  process 
and  the  source  of  much  communal  tension  and  conflict. 

The  difficulty  was  intensified  by  the  requirement  of  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  incest  rule  that  prohibits  marriage  between  both  patrilineally 
and  matrilineally  related  people  who  are  closer  than  what  are  com- 
monly called  fourth  cousins.  This  rule  contrasted  sharply  with  Tobian 
pre-Christian  incest  rules,  which  allowed  patrilineal  cousins  of  all 
degrees  to  marry.  Further  narrowing  the  circle  of  potential  mates  was 
the  retention  of  the  clan  system  with  its  rule  of  clan  exogamy. 

Finally,  there  was  the  rule  that  no  marriage  could  occur  without  the 
sanction  of  a  priest.  Examination  of  this  requirement  shows  most  clearly 
the  manner  in  which  marriage  had  changed  from  a  secular  to  a  sacred 
institution.  It  meant  that  every  marriage  required  a  priest's  blessing, 
which  in  turn  meant  that  the  parties  involved  had  to  convince  the  mis- 
sion that  their  proposed  union  met  the  Christian  requirements  of 
monogamy  and  incest  avoidance.  It  also  meant  that  the  possibilities  for 
modifying  the  institution  of  Tobian  marriage  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  social  situation  were  quite  limited.  In  other  words,  the  rule  made 
the  mission  an  unwitting  accomplice  in  the  many  bitter  struggles  over 
marriage  that  ran  beneath  the  pleasant  surface  of  Tobian  social  life. 
Sometimes  it  even  made  the  priest  an  unconscious  pawn  in  one  of  those 
struggles  as  individuals  tried  to  disrupt  a  proposed  marriage  by  convinc- 
ing him  that  the  match  violated  one  or  more  of  the  church's  regulations. 

A  more  positive  feature  of  Tobian  Catholicism  can  be  seen  in  the 
three  ways  in  which  Tobians  used  it  to  ease  their  situation  in  Eang,  their 
community  in  Palau.  Catholicism  provided  them  with  a  strong  and 
ready-made  component  in  the  creation  of  a  pan-Southwest  Island  iden- 
tity, with  a  vehicle  for  connecting  to  an  important  sector  of  Palauan 
society,  and  with  a  powerful  institution  to  protect  and  advance  their 
interests. 

The  Eang  community,  comprising  people  from  all  the  Southwest 
Islands,  was  encapsulated  within  the  much  larger  and  very  different 
Palauan  society.  Just  as  all  Tobians  were  Roman  Catholic,  so  too  were 
the  people  of  the  other  Southwest  Islands.  Thus  a  common  religion 
(along  with  versions  of  a  common  language,  culture,  and  political  situa- 
tion) provided  the  basis  for  building  a  Southwest  Island  sociocultural 
system  and  identity  within  the  Palauan  world.  In  this  light,  the  recon- 
struction of  the  church  in  Eang  can  be  seen  as  both  an  expression  and  a 
reinforcement  of  Eang's  character  as  a  Catholic  community. 
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Southwest  Islanders  were  not  the  only  Catholics  in  Palau.  There  was 
also  a  large  and  active  group  of  ethnically  Palauan  Catholics.  In  the 
same  way  as  Tobians  used  Catholicism  as  an  element  of  their  identity  as 
Southwest  Islanders,  so  they  also  used  it  to  connect  to  people  and  groups 
in  the  larger  society  of  Palau  in  which  they  were  embedded.  Many 
Tobians  who  succeeded  within  the  Palauan  social  system  did  so  at  least 
partly  on  the  basis  of  connections  they  had  established  with  Palauan  fel- 
low Catholics  through  the  church. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  Tobians,  the  most  benefi- 
cial consequence  of  their  Catholicism  was  found  in  the  many  efforts  of 
the  Catholic  mission  on  behalf  of  the  islanders.  Priests  were  often  very 
helpful  to  Tobians  attempting  to  cope  with  government  and  commercial 
institutions  in  Palau  and  beyond.  Several  Tobians  even  found  employ- 
ment with  the  mission,  while  others  received  excellent  educations  in 
mission  schools.  Any  Tobian  in  Eang  trying  to  deal  with  sickness,  per- 
sonal or  family  difficulties,  or  just  the  complexity  of  life  in  Koror  could 
always  count  on  the  mission  for  a  sympathetic  hearing  and  the  offer  of 
help  and  advice.  Thus,  when  Tobians  talked  about  the  virtues  of  their 
new  religion,  they  stressed  two  things:  the  power  of  Catholic  ritual  to 
suppress  ghosts  on  their  home  island  and  the  compassion  of  the  priests. 

Conclusion 

I  have  focused  here  on  the  public  dimension  of  Tobian  religion,  rather 
than  on  the  internal,  private  worlds  of  the  Tobians,  primarily  because 
religion  traditionally  had  little  to  do  with  such  internal  worlds  on  Tobi. 
For  Tobians,  issues  of  being  and  becoming,  of  self-maintenance  and 
self-transformation  (Goodenough  1988)  were  dealt  with  through  inter- 
personal relations  rather  than  through  religion  (and  as  far  as  I  could 
tell,  always  had  been).  Thus,  Tobian  society  was  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  much  more  familiar  cultural  pattern  in  which  such  issues  are 
dealt  with  through  religions — institutions  organized  around  concep- 
tions of  the  supernatural. 12 

Tobians  have  never  been  mere  passive  objects  of  change.  They  have 
always  responded  actively  and  energetically  to  their  gradual  and  not  so 
gradual  entanglements  in  the  world  beyond  their  island — as  their  ances- 
tors had  responded  to  the  challenge  of  creating  a  self-sustaining  adapta- 
tion to  the  less-than-bountiful  Tobian  ecosystem.  That  original  and  suc- 
cessful adaptation  had  been  thrown  out  of  order  by  the  impact  of  the 
various  colonial  powers.  The  Tobians  of  the  1930s  adopted  Catholicism 
and  began  to  use  it  to  deal  with  the  acute  crisis  in  which  they  found 
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themselves.  It  provided  them  with  a  new  set  of  rituals  and  a  new  means 
for  relating  to  the  supernatural— both  of  which  they  saw  as  essential 
and  both  of  which  had  been  lacking.  In  adopting  (and  adapting) 
Catholicism,  they  enshrined  solutions  to  difficult  aspects  of  the  1920s 
crisis  within  their  new  religion.  Unfortunately,  much  later,  when  those 
solutions  themselves  became  the  source  of  new  difficulties,  they  had 
become  sacred  and  that  sacrosanct  nature  rendered  them  impervious  to 
profane  arguments  for  their  modification.  In  other  words,  the  cultural 
maneuver  of  the  1930s,  in  which  Catholicism  was  appropriated  by  the 
Tobians  as  a  means  of  escape  from  an  acute  social  contradiction,  con- 
tained its  own  hidden  contradictions,  which  only  became  apparent 
much  later. 

One  can  think  of  Tobian  religion  as  acting  like  an  outrigger  on  a 
canoe — a  necessary  balancing  weight  lashed  securely  but  flexibly  to 
Tobian  society.  In  the  ancient  past,  religion  acted  as  a  balance  against 
the  twin  dangers  of  overexploitation  of  resources  and  the  disruption  of 
interpersonal  cooperation.  Catholicism  was  appropriated  and  crafted 
into  a  distinctly  Tobian  phenomenon  at  a  time  when  overexploitation 
was  no  longer  a  threat  to  social  equilibrium,  but  the  danger  of  the  loss 
of  interpersonal  cooperation  remained.  Just  as  in  pre-Christian  times, 
cooperation  was  threatened  by  the  hostility  reflected  in  those  evil  ghosts 
whose  suppression  and  control  was  managed  through  the  technology  of 
ritual.  The  need  to  maintain  checks  on  resource  utilization  was  replaced 
by  the  imperative  to  deal  creatively  and  positively  with  rapid  economic, 
political,  and  social  change. 

Tobians  used  Catholicism  for  social  balance  with  mixed  results.  In  the 
area  of  marriage,  the  new  religion  created  a  difficult  situation.  In  the 
equally  critical  situation  in  Eang,  however,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
create  and  maintain  a  viable  way  of  life  vis-a-vis  people  from  other 
societies,  Catholicism  was  highly  successful. 

As  any  Micronesian  sailor  can  testify,  changing  outriggers  in  mid- 
course  is  no  easy  task.  And  having  to  refashion  the  new  one  at  the  same 
time  that  you  are  lashing  it  into  place  creates  an  even  more  precarious 
situation.  The  Tobians  successfully  replaced  their  ancient  religion  with 
Catholicism.  The  fact  that  this  produced  negative  as  well  as  positive 
consequences  is,  in  the  end,  less  remarkable  than  the  fact  that  they 
managed  to  do  it  at  all. 

NOTES 

The  research  on  which  this  article  is  based  was  partially  funded  by  a  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  grant  (UPHS  5  TOIMH  12766).  Additional  support  has  been  given  by  sev- 
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eral  faculty  development  grants  from  George  Mason  University.  Between  1967  and  1973,  a 
total  of  two  and  a  half  years  was  spent  with  the  Tobians:  six  months  in  Eang  and  the  rest 
on  Tobi.  In  1990  I  spent  four  months  with  the  Tobians  living  in  Koror,  studying  their  adap- 
tation to  life  in  that  rapidly  changing  port  town,  and  in  1993  I  made  yet  another,  shorter 
visit.  Other  data  have  been  collected  from  various  museums  and  archives.  Final  changes  in 
the  manuscript  were  made  while  I  was  in  residence  in  the  Program  on  Cultural  Studies  at 
the  East-West  Center,  Honolulu,  with  support  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  George  Mason  University. 

Even  though  it  is  possible  that  several  of  them  will  object  to  some  statements  I  make 
here,  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  as  always,  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  people 
of  Tobi,  by  now  extending  over  several  generations.  K.  Avruch,  B.  Black,  G.  White,  and 
an  anonymous  reviewer  of  this  manuscript  provided  useful  criticism  and  insights.  I  want 
to  particularly  thank  Father  Francis  Hezel,  S.J.,  who  generously  provided  copies  of  docu- 
ments that  he  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  own  research,  as  well  as  a  close  and  very 
thoughtful  critique  of  an  earlier  draft  of  this  article.  That  critique  and  those  documents 
significantly  deepened  my  understanding  of  certain  crucial  features  of  the  story  I  tell  here. 
My  interpretation  of  that  story  remains  my  own,  as  does  the  responsibility  for  any  errors  it 
contains. 

One  final  point:  In  the  process  of  arriving  at  a  new  constitutional  arrangement  within 
which  to  organize  their  affairs,  the  people  referred  to  here  as  Tobians  renamed  their  island 
(or  at  least  the  Palauan  state  government  centered  on  it)  Hatohobei,  just  as  the  word  Palau 
was  changed  in  the  creation  of  the  new  entity  called  the  Republic  of  Belau.  As  for  that 
larger  entity,  the  usage  that  seems  to  be  emerging  among  Tobians  is  to  keep  the  earlier 
form  when  using  English  and  to  use  the  new  one  when  writing  or  speaking  in  the  local  lan- 
guage. I  follow  that  usage  here. 

1.  The  reader  interested  in  learning  about  the  contemporary  Palauan  scene,  dominated 
as  it  is  by  protracted  status  negotiations  with  the  American  government  and  related  consti- 
tutional struggles,  could  start  with  Aldridge  and  Myers  (1990),  Black  and  Avruch  (1993), 
Kluge  (1991),  Leibowitz  (n.d.),  Rabbitt-Roff  (1991),  and  Wood  (1991). 

2.  Oliver  provides  a  description  of  many  prewar  societies  in  the  colonial  Pacific  to  which 
the  adjective  neotraditional,  as  I  have  defined  it  here,  could  be  usefully  applied  (1989:87- 
251).  I  specify  the  term  in  this  manner  to  avoid  muddying  waters  already  clouded  by  its 
occasional  appearance  in  the  discourse  around  kastom  in  Melanesia,  where  it  occasionally 
calls  up  a  self-conscious  retraditionalizing  of  postcolonial,  indeed  postmodern,  societies; 
see,  for  example,  Keesing  1982:298.  But  even  here,  the  more  common  use  of  the  term 
seems  much  closer  to  the  usage  I  am  employing  (Babadzan  1988:203;  Howard  1983:179). 
If  a  genealogy  of  this  term  is  required,  one  could  begin  by  noting  that  Howard  grounds  his 
definition  of  the  term  in  Hooper's  1982  work  and  then  go  on  to  an  inspection  of  the  term  as 
it  appears  in  a  variety  of  sources,  for  example,  Macnaught  (1982)  or,  working  backwards 
in  time  and  out  toward  the  margins  of  Oceania,  Willner  (1966).  But  compare  with 
Thomas  who  appears  to  move  back  and  forth  between  the  two  usages  (1992). 

3.  The  reasons  leading  me  to  think  that  Tobi  probably  did  not  form  part  of  any  regular 
system  of  precontact  interisland  exchange  are  set  out  in  Black  1977:91.  n.  15.  Hut  see 
Hunter- Anderson  1992  for  a  report  of  what  seem  to  be  Palauan  pottery  sherds  from  an 
early  time  period. 

4.  See  Bellwood  (1978),  Terrell  (1986),  and  Irwin  {VMY1,  especially  pp.  117  L32)  lor 
recent  ideas  on  Pacific  prehistory.  Hezel  (1983)  is  useful  for  the  early  contact  period  In  the 
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Carolines.  It  should  be  noted  that  Palauan  culture  seems  to  have  its  immediate  origins 
south  and  west  in  Island  Asia  and  not,  like  Tobi,  in  the  Trukic  culture  area  to  the  east. 
Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  Tobian  narratives  that  refer  to  occasional  voyages  to 
New  Guinea  and  more  regular  trips  to  the  uninhabited  atoll  on  Helen  Reef,  forty  miles 
east. 

5.  Eilers  (1936)  contains  most  of  the  available  material  on  ancient  Tobian  religion.  Black 
(1978)  also  discusses  this  topic.  Alkire  (1977)  gives  a  good  general  introduction  to  Microne- 
sian  culture.  The  earliest  substantial  accounts  of  Tobi  date  from  the  captivity  of  a  group  of 
New  England  whalermen  on  the  island  from  1832  to  1834.  See  especially  Holden  ([1836] 
1979),  Bernard  (1980),  and  Browning  (1885).  All  three  sources  contain  valuable  material 
on  the  pre-Christian  religious  life  of  Tobi. 

6.  Oral  histories  from  both  Tobi  and  Fais  (approximately  775  miles  to  the  northeast)  raise 
the  strong  possibility  that  this  woman  was  from  Fais.  Donald  Rubinstein,  who  has  carried 
out  ethnographic  research  on  Fais,  has  recorded  a  genealogy  in  which  a  woman  appears 
with  a  name  very  similar  to  the  name  of  the  woman  Tobians  claim  first  found  their  island 
and  from  whom  they  claim  descent  (pers.  com.,  1993).  In  that  genealogy  she  is  said  to 
have  left  Fais  on  a  voyage  from  which  she  never  returned.  One  version  of  the  Tobi  myth 
also  has  her  (if  she  is  the  same  person)  departing  from  Fais. 

7.  Sources  differ  on  whether  nonchiefly  spirit  mediums  were  participants  in  this  class  of 
events.  All  are  quite  clear,  though,  that  the  chief  controlled  the  ritual  and  provided  the 
interpretation  of  the  uncanny  speech  and  noises  produced  by  those  possessed  by  the  spirits 
in  the  canoe,  whether  himself  or  another  medium. 

8.  Spiro  (1952)  contains  a  neo-Freudian  functional  analysis  of  such  ghosts  on  the  cultur- 
ally related  atoll  of  Ifaluk  that  has  become  a  classic.  Black  (1985)  adds  to  that  analysis  a 
focus  on  the  Tobian  metaphorical  use  of  the  concept  of  ghost. 

9.  The  contested  nature  of  Version  I  was  certainly  pointed  out  in  that  earlier  work,  and 
where  the  probability  of  distortion  was  demonstrable,  it  was  noted  (Black  1978:325-328, 
329-331,  333-336,  341-342).  Since  that  earlier  analysis,  however,  I  have  had  access  to 
Versions  II  and  III,  enabling  me  to  see  more  clearly  the  selective  workings  of  political 
memory.  The  three  accounts  are  not  in  total  disagreement,  however.  And  among  those 
things  that  they  all  agree  on,  two  points  stand  out:  the  issue  of  ghosts  was  addressed  by 
becoming  Christian  and  marriage  was  reconstituted  by  the  missionary  (with  difficulty). 

10.  Versions  II  and  III  disagree  about  the  ground  out  of  which  that  local  initiative  arose. 
Not  surprisingly,  in  this  respect  the  two  Tobian  versions  are  much  closer  to  one  another 
than  to  the  missionary  account.  The  subtext  for  both  Tobian  versions  refers  to  local  poli- 
tics, especially  the  struggle  over  chiefly  succession  and  the  premissionary  movement  away 
from  traditional  religion.  Father  Elias's  account  has  as  its  subtext,  naturally  enough,  the 
miraculous  workings  of  God's  grace  in  the  world.  And,  of  course,  one  imagines  that  he 
was  probably  not  privy  to  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  local  Tobian  political  struggles. 

Another  strand  of  the  story  emerges  from  Lehmann  1908,  which  recounts  the  tribula- 
tions of  a  Sonsorol  man  who  lived  in  Yap  during  the  German  administration  (sometime 
prior  to  1914,  that  is)  for  a  number  of  years  before  moving  to  Tobi.  This  man  had  been 
baptized  in  Yap  during  a  serious  medical  crisis.  A  man  said  to  have  lived  on  Yap  with  the 
Germans  appears  in  many  Tobian  stories  of  the  introduction  of  outside  material  culture  to 
Tobi,  for  example,  eating  utensils  and  plates.  Lehmann's  man  is  named  Mafateng;  the  per- 
son in  the  oral  histories,  Johannes  (Hannes).  This  latter  figure  was  not,  at  least  in  any  of 
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the  material  I  have  collected,  said  to  be  either  Sonsorolese  or  Christian.  Nevertheless,  the 
possibility  exists  that  these  were  the  same  individual  and  thus  raises  the  further  possibility 
that  Christian  agitation  on  the  island  began  a  good  number  of  years  earlier  than  any  of  the 
other  sources  indicates. 

11.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Version  II  claims  a  locally  controlled  disempowerment 
of  ghosts;  one  of  the  early,  pre-Elias  Christians  rendered  the  ghosts  powerless  by  the  liberal 
use  of  holy  water  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Koror.  Version  I  attributes  the  tri- 
umph to  the  missionary's  actions. 

12.  In  recent  years  this  aspect,  among  many  others,  of  the  Tobian  situation  has  changed 
through  their  increased  involvement  with  Palauan  and  American  cultures,  the  decay  of 
their  densely  interconnected  social  system,  and  the  growth  of  a  cash-based  economy.  These 
factors  have  served  to  intensify  the  exposure  of  the  lone  self,  to  make  self-preoccupation 
and  introspection  more  prevalent,  and  to  raise  questions  of  self- worth  and  meaning.  The 
whole  character  of  ghost  encounters,  for  example,  has  begun  to  shift  in  recent  years  into  a 
much  more  individualized  and  often  "romantic"  mode. 

Recent  changes  in  Tobian  experience,  all  of  which  indicate  a  shift  into  a  heightened  con- 
cern with  the  disconnected  self,  mean  that  concepts  such  as  sin,  salvation,  grace,  and 
redemption  will  probably  acquire  greater  and  greater  salience  for  Tobians  over  time  as 
will  the  ritual  and  theology  associated  with  them  in  religion.  In  another  paper  I  consider 
these  issues  in  more  detail,  paradoxically  enough  in  the  context  of  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  recent  drastic  decline  in  Tobian  church  attendance  (Black  n.d.). 
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THE  DECISION  TO  LOTU: 

NEW  PERSPECTIVES  FROM  WHALING  RECORDS  ON 

THE  SOURCES  AND  SPREAD  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  SAMOA 

Rhys  Richards 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 

Whaling  logbooks  would  seem  an  unlikely  place  to  look  for  information 
about  the  spread  of  Christianity.  However,  a  survey  of  Samoa's  forgot- 
ten whaling  history  has  revealed  in  passing  that  later  missionary  histo- 
ries were  in  error  on  several  points:  Many  later  accounts  overlooked  that 
Christianity  arrived  at  Samoa  simultaneously  from  several  separate 
sources,  and  they  often  greatly  overemphasized  the  speed,  scale,  and 
completeness  of  the  Samoans'  adoption  of  Christianity.  By  adding  to 
other  contemporary  accounts  a  new  perspective  obtained  from  whaling 
sources,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  Samoans  had  not  been  isolated 
from  developments  elsewhere  in  the  South  Pacific  and  that  their  "deci- 
sion to  lotu" — to  pray  to  the  new  God — had  a  high  indigenous  content. 
Indeed,  it  now  seems  over  a  third  of  the  Samoans  had  already  decided 
to  pray  to  the  Christian  God,  rather  than  to  the  old  ones,  before  the 
arrival  of  John  Williams  and  the  first  foreign  missionaries  in  1830. 

Moreover,  although  the  conversions  at  the  Samoas  were  extraordinar- 
ily rapid,  they  were  far  from  universal.  The  whaling  records  show  that 
while  Apia  was  "Christian,"  pacified  and  safe  for  foreigners  by  about 
1835,  whalers  visiting  outer  areas  like  Falealupo  on  Savai'i,  Fangaloa 
on  Upolu,  and  the  Manu'a  group  still  encountered  un-Christian, 
unpacific,  and  decidedly  unsafe  incidents  and  bicultural  conflicts  as  Late 
as  1850. 

Many  histories  have  already  been  written.  From  missionary  perspec- 
tives, about  Pacific  missions.  With  well-documented  sources,  these  his- 
tories have  tended  to  be  comparatively  easy  options  and  have  been  taek- 
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led  first.  There  is  a  need  now,  however,  to  adopt  new  processes  and  per- 
spectives, including  a  determined  effort  to  search  out  and  use  less-famil- 
iar sources,  and  to  think  out  new  ways  to  advance  beyond  one-sided  for- 
eign viewpoints.  At  this  stage,  a  quantum  change  is  called  for  to  focus 
not  solely  on  looking  in  "at  the  beach,"  but  to  also  look  out  "from  the 
beach."  Developing  new  sources  and  new  processes  will  be  worth  the 
additional  labor  if  they  reveal  new  insights  and  new,  local  ways  of  look- 
ing at  old  material. 

Whaling  logbooks  and  journals  seem  at  first  sight  only  distantly 
related  to  this  task.  They  are  seldom  well  written,  and  many  have  a  pre- 
occupation with  navigation  and  weather  that  makes  them  indigestible 
reading.  Nevertheless,  these  whaling  journals  and  logbooks  are  some  of 
the  few  contemporary  sources  with  a  viewpoint  different  from  that  of 
the  missionaries  and,  when  taken  together,  they  sometimes  provide  new 
insights  into  the  culture-contact  period. 

Missionary  Perspectives 

John  Williams,  the  first  missionary  to  visit  Samoa,  was  surprisingly  per- 
ceptive and  realistic,  but  it  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  he  spent  only 
five  days  at  Samoa  in  July  1830  and  three  weeks  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber 1832.  Williams  recognized  that  the  mass  conversions  when  the 
locals  decided  to  lotu,  while  demonstrable  and  wholehearted,  were  not 
very  deep,  intellectually  or  culturally.  In  his  book  Narrative  of  Mission- 
ary Enterprise  in  the  South  Seas,  Williams  acknowledged,  "Some 
thought  that  by  their  embracing  Christianity,  vessels  would  be  induced 
to  visit  them.  .  .  .  Others  thought  that  they  would  be  preserved  from 
the  [inherent]  malignity  of  their  Gods,  many  hoped  by  adopting  the 
new  religion,  to  prolong  their  lives  and  a  few  valued  it  chiefly  as  a 
means  to  terminating  their  sanguinary  and  desolating  wars."  Williams 
also  quoted  at  length  a  "venerable  chief"  who  listed  enviously  the 
clothes,  axes,  knives,  and  other  material  wealth  of  the  foreigners  and 
concluded,  "the  God  who  has  given  his  white  worshippers  these  valu- 
able things  must  be  wiser  than  our  gods,  for  they  have  not  given  the  like 
to  us"  (Williams  1838:570). 

A  strong  case  was  made  in  1978  by  J.  Pereira,  a  perceptive  local 
scholar,  that  the  Samoans  saw  Williams  as  the  priestly  facilitator  of  a 
new  contractual  (feagaiga)  relationship  with  the  new  God,  with  whom 
a  new  contract  or  covenant  (fa'a-feagaiga)  was  symbolized  and  bonded 
by  a  traditional  exchange  of  gifts  (Pereira  1978:16).  The  Samoans  knew 
the  foreigners  understood  the  significance  of  reciprocal  gift  exchanges 
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because  that  was  the  way  they  had  bartered  in  the  whaling  trade  for  a 
decade  before  Williams's  arrival.  High  chief  Malietoa's  declaration  that 
his  people  and  the  missionaries  were  henceforth  "aiga  tasi,"  one  big 
family,  certainly  involved  expectations  of  a  sustained  reciprocity  of 
future  familylike  relations  and  obligations. 

Curiously,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  missionaries,  and  their 
merchant  backers,  saw  "Christianity  as  the  means  of  Civilisation"  and 
civilization  as  synonymous  with  "commercial  development"  (Coates, 
Beecham,  and  Ellis  1837;  see  also  Gunson  1978:171-174,  269-272; 
Howe  1984:111-114).  But  ironically,  the  importance  to  the  Samoans  of 
the  materialistic,  contractual,  and  trade  aspects  in  their  decision  to  lotu 
seems  to  have  been  almost  overlooked.  Evidently  the  Samoans'  experi- 
ence of  a  decade  of  trade  with  the  foreign  papalagi  weighed  heavily  in 
their  expectations  when  deliberately,  after  much  public  debate,  and 
with  scarcely  any  missionary  prompting,  they  decided  to  lotu  (Williams 
1838:570). 

After  Williams,  later  missionary  writers  about  Samoa  were  less  than 
discerning.  In  support  of  the  missions,  and  mission  funding,  they 
created  new  myths  about  what  they  saw  as  an  astonishingly  rapid, 
effective,  and  gratifying  adoption  of  Christianity  in  Samoa.  The  histori- 
ography need  not  be  reviewed  here  (see  Thomas  1990;  Meleisia  1987). 
Suffice  to  say  that  the  miracle  of  religious  conversion,  which  certainly 
did  take  place,  was  not  as  abrupt,  unprecedented,  and  comprehensive 
as  much  missionary  and  later  literature  implied.  Certainly  it  was  quite 
wrong  to  suggest  the  Samoas  were  scarcely  visited  islands:  So  many 
whaling  and  trading  vessels  had  visited  by  1832  that  many  Samoans 
were  already  preparing  to  throw  off  their  old  gods  and  enter  into  a  new, 
more  material,  and  more  lucrative  contract  with  the  new  god  and  the 
new  goods. 

Early  Foreign  Visitors  to  Samoa 

A  very  short  survey  of  foreign  visitors  should  begin  with  the  foreign 
explorers.  Neither  Roggewien  in  1722  nor  Bougainville  in  1768  recom- 
mended Samoa  as  a  priority  destination.  The  next  explorer,  La  Perouse, 
lost  twelve  men  in  1787,  killed  on  Tutuila,  and  gave  the  Samoans  a  fear- 
some reputation  and  a  very  bad  press  (Linnekin  1991).  The  missionary 
George  Turner  conveyed  a  view  that  prevailed  in  Europe  when  he 
wrote  that  this  massacre  "branded  the  whole  group  for  fifty  years  as  a 
race  of  treacherous  savages,  whose  shore  ought  not  to  be  approached" 
(1861:4). 
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Samoa  was  not  on  the  main  trade  routes  that  were  opened  up  from 
1788  onward  by  European  and  American  fur  traders  and  other  mer- 
chant voyagers  who  took  the  "easternmost"  route  to  China  "south  round 
Australia"  (Richards  1986).  There  were,  however,  many  foreign  con- 
tacts with  the  Samoas  well  before  the  missionaries  arrived  in  1830.  The 
first  known  foreign  beachcomber,  an  Englishman,  was  reported  at 
Manu  a  in  about  1806  by  George  Bass.  It  was  said  he  had  arrived  there  a 
few  years  earlier  from  Tonga  (Nautical  Magazine  1814). 

The  first  infux  of  foreigners  to  the  Samoas  probably  came  soon  after, 
with  American  traders  who  took  sandalwood,  "the  firewood  of  the 
Gods,"  from  Fiji  to  China  from  1806  to  1812,  from  Hawaii  from  1811, 
the  Marquesas  from  1814  to  1817,  and  Vanuatu  from  the  1820s  (Ward 
1968: 180) .  Although  no  records  have  been  found  yet  of  such  trading  vis- 
its to  Samoa,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  these  dynamic  traders,  who  scoured 
the  Pacific  so  thoroughly,  did  not  examine  the  Samoas  minutely  too  dur- 
ing the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  journal  survives 
from  Captain  Benjamin  Vanderford  of  Salem  who  called  at  Manu'a  in 
1822  with  Fijian  sandalwood  and  at  Tutuila  and  Manu'a  in  1827  with  a 
cargo  of  Fijian  beche-de-mer  bound  for  Manila  and  China  (Vanderford 
1821-1823;  Driver  1826-1829).  Two  similarly  informative  journals  sur- 
vive for  the  trader  Emerald,  also  of  Salem,  which  called  at  "Powloo" 
(Upolu)  as  late  as  June  1835  seeking  turtle  shell,  which  by  then  was 
scarce  and  very  highly  priced  at  one  musket  for  every  good  shell 
(Richards  1992:44-50). 

The  first  whalers,  halfway  round  the  world  from  home,  were  always 
in  need  of  clean  water,  fresh  fruit,  and  vegetables,  so  many  traded  at 
the  islands.  An  account  of  such  a  trading  visit  to  obtain  provisions  at 
Samoa  early  in  1823  survives  in  an  unsigned  manuscript  in  the  Mitchell 
Library  in  Sydney  (Elyard  n.d.;  see  also  Gilson  1970:67).  In  this  report 
the  unnamed  writer  recorded  that  when  the  crew  members  of  this 
unnamed  whaleship  called  at  Manu'a  on  2  February  1823,  they  lost  "a 
fine  whaleboat,  harpoons  and  lances"  in  the  surf,  and  when  on  shore, 
the  locals  tried  to  kidnap  them.  "Having  three  Otaheitans  on  board,  I 
hoped  by  their  means  to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  people  but  in  this 
was  disappointed  as  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  much  better  than 
ourselves.  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  language  is  nearly  the  same  as  [that 
they  had  recently  encountered]  at  the  Friendly  Islands."  The  visitors 
traded  at  all  the  main  Samoan  islands,  receiving  pigs,  yams,  fruit, 
cloth,  nets,  and  birds  in  exchange  for  hoop  iron,  knives,  empty  bottles, 
and  cotton  cloth.  At  Upolu,  the  crew  counted  240  canoes  visiting  their 
ship,  and  the  writer  noted  that 
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the  curiosity  of  these  people  was  excessive,  which  together  with 
their  not  speaking  a  word  of  English,  inclines  me  to  believe  they 
have  been  seldom  visited,  though  no  doubt  small  vessels  from 
New  South  Wales  have  been  trading  here  for  sennit,  as  all  the 
canoes  that  came  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  brought  more  or  less 
of  that  article.  I  entirely  failed  in  my  principal  object  of  obtain- 
ing at  these  islands  a  supply  of  yams,  not  being  able  to  procure 
more  than  a  dozen  or  two.  .  .  .  Though  had  I  continued  to 
cruise  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  could  have  made  these  islands  a 
place  of  resort  for  refreshments  and  have  gone  on  shore  safely 
when  I  pleased.  (Elyard  n.d.  :5) 

By  1823  many  whaleships  had  visited  Tonga  and  Tahiti.  Despite  exten- 
sive searching,  the  whaleship  mentioned  in  the  Elyard  manuscript  as  at 
Samoa  early  in  1823  has  not  been  further  identified.  However,  among 
several  possibilities,  this  vessel  could  have  been  the  John  Bull  of  Lon- 
don, which  called  at  Sydney  in  mid-April  1823,  last  from  the  Society 
and  Friendly  Islands  (Cumpston  1964:141). 

The  first  American  whaler  identified  at  Samoa,  and  at  Tokelau  as 
well,  was  Captain  Richard  Macy  in  the  Maro  of  Nantucket  in  early 
1824  (Richards  1992:20).  On  her  previous  voyage,  the  Maro  had  pio- 
neered the  new  whaling  grounds  south  of  Japan,  which  prompted  a 
major  whaling  bonanza  with  the  dispatch  of  more  than  thirty  American 
and  six  British  whaleships  there  in  1822  alone.  It  soon  became  common 
for  whaling  captains  to  alternate  cruises  "on  Japan"  with  cruises  "on  the 
Line"  (i.e.,  the  equator),  from  which  grounds  the  Samoas  would  have 
proved  a  relatively  handy  source  of  cheap  provisions.  In  1825  Captain 
Macy  reported  that  refreshments  and  an  abundance  of  hogs  could  be 
obtained  from  the  natives  at  Samoa  who  had  "a  passionate  fondness  for 
large  blue  beads"  (Reynolds  1836:217). 

A  journal  kept  on  board  the  London  whaleship  Phoenix  recorded 
another  visit  to  Samoa  for  provisions  in  August  1824.  Moreover,  while 
editing  this  journal  for  publication,  Gunson  noted  that  contrary  to  sug- 
gestions that  the  Samoas  had  scarcely  been  visited,  Kotzebue's  account 
of  trading  at  several  locations  in  1824  confirms  that  the  Samoans  were 
already  well  accustomed  to  foreign  trading  by  then.  At  Manono,  Kotze- 
bue  met  a  chief,  probably  a  Tongan,  who  spoke  a  few  words  of  English 
and  carried  a  silk  parasol  and  a  silver  dollar  he  had  obtained  from  a  for- 
eign captain  at  Tonga  (Kotzebue  [1830]  1967:278-280;  see  also  Gunson 
1990b:7-12;  Gunson  1990a:  180).  Notably,  not  all  the  visits  by  whalers 
were  short  or  isolated:  A  journal  kept  on  the  Independence  of  Nan- 
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tucket  recorded  that  during  a  single  voyage,  between  cruises  on  the 
Japan  grounds,  this  ship  visited  Samoa  in  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  and 
met  three  other  whaleships  there  (Richards  1992:21-24). 

The  first  visits  to  Samoa  by  John  Williams,  the  first  foreign  mission- 
ary, did  not  take  place  until  1830  and  1832.  A  close  examination  of  his 
journal  reveals  mention  of  a  surprising  number  of  foreigners  there 
before  him:  several  convicts  from  New  South  Wales  in  1828;  more  con- 
victs from  Moreton  Bay  in  1832;  John  Stevens  and  other  deserters  from 
the  London  whaleship  Oldham  in  1832;  John  Wright  and  eleven  other 
Englishmen  living  on  Manono;  a  young  English  lad  living  at  Manu'a;  a 
"William  Gray"  who  had  been  living  on  Tutuila  since  1829,  plus  others 
there  (Moyle  1984:69,  101,  104-105,  108-110,  114,  139-140,  157,  180, 
185-186,  217-218,  232,  240;  Richards  1992:25-37).  Supporting  evi- 
dence can  be  found  separately  for  most  of  these  men  in  whaling  and 
other  records,  and  for  the  suggestion  that  by  1832  many  beachcombers 
from  Wallis  Island,  Tonga,  and  elsewhere  were  converging  on  Samoa, 
which  had  rapidly  developed  a  most  favorable  reputation  among  run- 
aways and  deserters. 

Judging  all  these  indications  together,  it  seems  probable  at  least 
twenty  or  thirty  foreigners  were  resident  at  the  Samoas  before  Wil- 
liams's first  visit.  Since  the  fragmentary  records  that  remain  identify 
twenty-five  vessels  at  Samoa  before  1832  and  many  more  whaleships 
cruising  on  the  equator  and  at  Tonga  (that  is,  both  south  and  north  of 
Samoa),  it  seems  likely  several  dozen  more  had  traded  there  before  the 
first  foreign  missionaries  arrived. 

First  Christian  Beliefs  from  Tahiti  and  Tonga 

In  fact,  Christianity  was  already  moving  towards  Samoa  from  several 
sources  well  ahead  of  Williams.  Later  missionary  accounts  celebrating  a 
spontaneous  adoption  of  Christianity  at  Samoa  exhibited  a  blinkered 
perception,  not  shared  by  contemporary  Samoans,  when  they  ignored 
that  by  1830  Tahiti,  Fiji,  Tonga,  New  Zealand,  and  Hawaii  had  all 
experienced  Christian  visitors  for  some  decades  and  that  foreign  trade 
was  well  developed  with  those  islands.  Captain  Samuel  Henry,  son  of 
the  pioneer  London  Missionary  Society  (LMS)  missionary  at  Tahiti,  had 
begun  interisland  trading  from  Tahiti  to  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere  in 
1820.  He  seems  to  have  visited  Samoa  several  times,  and  he  later  took  as 
crewmen  a  prominent  Samoan  chief,  Teoneula,  and  Sio  Vili,  who  was 
also  known  as  Joe  Gimlet.  These  two  Samoans  went  south  to  Tonga 
where  the  Wesleyan  mission  was  well  established,  then  spent  time  at 
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Tahiti  in  about  1827  not  only  learning  Tahitian  but  also  witnessing  both 
the  LMS  "lotu  taiti"  (Tahitian  Christianity)  and  the  local  Mamaia  reli- 
gious movement  developing  there.  Sio  Vili  also  visited  Sydney,  probably 
with  Captain  Henry  in  the  Snapper  during  1828,  and  he  apparently 
spent  some  time  on  a  sperm  whaler  before  returning  home  to  Samoa  in 
1829  (Freeman  1959:187). 

Early  in  1830,  several  months  before  Williams's  first  visit,  Sio  Vili 
became  a  visionary  and  a  prophet.  He  successfully  launched  a  new 
indigenous  religion  that  was  a  selective  synthesis  of  Christian  beliefs  and 
traditional  Samoan  customs  and  practices,  combined  with  cargo-cult 
expectations  of  material  wealth  arriving  from  overseas.  This  "lotu  Sio 
Vili"  gained  strong  support  throughout  Upolu,  on  Savai'i,  and  even  on 
Tutuila.  At  its  height,  by  one  estimate,  the  group  included  between  five 
and  six  thousand  members,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  population,  includ- 
ing high  chief  Mata'afa.  As  Freeman  noted,  it  continued  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  LMS  Christians  for  a  generation  (1959: 198) . 

By  1830  Samoans  who  knew  of  other  islands  must  have  been  expect- 
ing the  new  foreign  religion  to  arrive  soon.  A  further  strong  influence 
came  from  Tonga — the  'lotu  toga"  (Tongan  Christianity)  from  the  Wes- 
leyan  mission  began  there  in  1822.  Political  contacts  between  Samoa 
and  Tonga  were  then  strong,  with  dynastic  intermarriage,  several 
Tongan  high  chiefs  living  in  Samoa,  and  quite  frequent  interisland  voy- 
aging. Williams,  for  example,  reported  seven  Tongan  canoes  trading  for 
fine  mats  just  before  his  first  visit  (Moyle  1984:82).  Before  1830,  more- 
over, a  number  of  leading  Samoans  had  begun  to  identify  themselves 
with  lotu  toga,  some  journeying  to  Tonga  to  learn  more  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. Mosese  Nusitonga  is  said  to  have  returned  home  to  Samoa  in  1829 
to  spread  the  lotu  toga;  and  that  year  another  Samoan,  Saiva'a-ai,  vis- 
ited Tonga  and  on  his  return  home  persuaded  two  villages  in  Savai'i  to 
lotu  (Pereira  1978:32;  Gunson  1990a:  182). 

John  Williams  acknowledged  freely  that  the  great  welcome  accorded 
his  arrival  at  Sapapali'i  in  July  1830  was  greatly  facilitated  by  Fauea,  a 
Samoan  chief  who  returned  home  on  board  the  va 'a  lotu  (literally, 
prayer  ship)  with  Williams  after  living  ten  years  in  Fiji  and  Tonga.  Sim- 
ilarly helpful  soon  after  was  the  return  from  Tonga  of  Salata,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Matetau  of  Manono  and  a  wife  of  the  "king"  of  Ha'apai.  She  trav- 
eled home  in  a  canoe  with  150  Tongan  Christians  and  the  Samoan 
orator  Mafua,  whose  followers  taught  Samoans  to  read  soon  after  Wil- 
liams's first  short  visit  (Moyle  1984:177).  The  strength  of  this  lotu  toga 
group  is  evident  from  Turner's  estimate  that  in  1836  it  numbered  at  least 
two  thousand  followers  in  sixty-eight  villages  (Pereira  1978:32;  Gunson 
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1990a:  184).  Predictably,  there  was  soon  intense  competition  between 
the  followers  of  lotu  toga  and  lotu  taiti,  largely  along  old  political  lines 
and  later  fueled  by  LMS  rivalries  with  the  Wesleyans. 

At  Leone  on  Tutuila  in  October  1832,  Williams  visited  several  villages 
where,  on  advice  from  Savai'i,  the  people  had  already  built  chapels  and 
begun  keeping  the  Sabbath.  There  he  was  told  of  a  devout  pastor, 
Salima,  who  had  been  diligently  involved  in  good  works  in  several 
villages  and  already  had  a  following  of  nearly  three  hundred.  Salima 
could  read  a  Tahitian  Bible  and  had  translated  part  of  the  Anglican 
prayerbook  into  Samoan  and  taught  his  converts  to  repeat  it  (Mur- 
ray 1876:33-34;  Moyle  1984:104).  Earlier  Salima,  or  another  self- 
appointed  local  pastor  there,  had  "written  to  all  the  white  men  on  the 
Islands  [asking  them]  to  set  the  people  a  better  example  and  teach  them 
religion"  (Moyle  1984:111).  Salima  was  also  called  Norval,  as  were  sev- 
eral whaleships. 

Christian  Beliefs  from  Foreigners  Present  before  1830 

But  even  more  striking  was  that  by  1830  several  Samoan  communities 
eager  to  lotu  had  kidnaped  or  adopted  stray  European  beachcombers 
and  whaleship  deserters,  begging  them  to  pass  on  what  scraps  they 
knew  of  the  new  religion.  Several  sects  led  by  sailors  had  developed  by 
1830,  with  "a  great  many  white  people  about  the  islands  turning  the 
people  [to]  religion."  Turner  described  two  such  "sailor  sects,"  one  run 
by  an  Englishman  and  another  by  a  Portuguese,  both  clearly  former 
whalers,  which  included  periodic  f eastings  that  were  welcome  to 
Samoans  and  distantly  related  to  holy  communion  (Turner  1861:10- 
12).  Most  of  these  "lotu  sailor"  groups  were  small,  localized,  and  easily 
incorporated  into  the  later  mission.  At  least  two  had  several  hundred 
Samoan  converts,  who  no  doubt  considered  they  had  already  taken 
their  decision  to  lotu  or  were  waiting  only  for  the  arrival  of  a  properly 
ordained  missionary  as  a  qualified  facilitator  with  a  correct,  direct  line 
to  the  new  God. 

Williams  judged  these  proponents  of  "lotu  sailor"  as  "great  obstacles 
to  missionary  work"  and  wrote  scathingly  that  the  Samoans  "were  so 
anxious  for  someone  to  conduct  their  [new]  religious  services,  they  made 
collections  of  food,  mats  etc  to  runaway  sailors,  some  of  whom  read 
portions  of  English  Scriptures  or  prayer  book;  but  others  were  vile 
enough  to  sing  infamous  songs  in  English"  and  to  assure  their  enthusias- 
tic but  gullible  hosts  that  "this  was  worship  acceptable  to  God"  (Wil- 
liams 1838:572). 

Though  several  more  accounts  exist  of  runaway  seamen  teaching 
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about  the  new  religion,  none  match  the  vividness  of  Williams's  own 
notes  in  his  journal,  which  he  did  not  publish  in  full,  about  his  rebuking 
two  Cockney  former  whalers  at  Aleipata  in  1832  for  saying  prayers, 
ministering  to  the  sick,  holding  Sunday  gatherings,  and  "baptising"  two 
or  three  hundred  converts,  which  they  called  "turning  the  people  [to] 
religion."  About  this  incident  Williams  wrote,  "I  said  to  Jerry,  suppose 
you  were  to  go  to  England  just  naked  as  you  are  now,  with  your  navel 
tattooed  and  the  lower  parts  of  your  tattooed  belly  shewing  as  it  is  now, 
with  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  hat  and  an  old  pair  of  trousers  on,  and 
go  in  to  a  large  Church  or  Chapel  and  stand  up  there  to  baptise  people. 
What  would  the  people  think  of  that?"  Cockney  Jerry,  thoroughly 
intimidated  by  his  lack  of  such  essential  trappings  of  religion  as  the  right 
clothes,  replied  humbly,  "I  see  I  am  wrong,  sir,  and  I'll  not  baptise  any 
more"  (Moyle  1984:114). 

Clearly,  despite  the  contrary  impression  conveyed  by  later  mission- 
aries, Samoa  was  by  no  means  unaccustomed  to  foreign  visitors  or 
unaware  of  Christianity  by  1830.  Indeed,  through  contacts  with  whal- 
ers and  traders  and  with  Christians  in  neighboring  islands,  Samoa  seems 
to  have  been  well  on  the  way  to  adopting  several  forms  of  Christianity 
even  if  Williams  and  the  other  ordained  foreign  missionaries  had  not 
arrived  when  they  did.  The  decision  to  lotu  by  so  many  Samoans  almost 
immediately  after  John  Williams  arrived  certainly  looked  miraculous  to 
missionaries  used  to  very  slow  progress  elsewhere,  but  at  least  a  third, 
and  perhaps  40  percent,  of  Samoa's  population  had  become  followers  of 
some  variant  form  of  lotu  before  they  joined  Williams's  orthodox  LMS! 
Consequently,  the  decision  to  lotu  may  well  have  been  judged  by 
the  Samoan  participants  themselves  as  an  indigenous,  "home-based" 
decision  that,  by  then,  was  inevitable  with  or  without  Williams!  No 
doubt,  how  one  saw  the  miracle  of  rapid  conversion  depended  on 
one's  perspective — whether  seen  from  on  the  beach  or  from  off  the 
shore. 

That  so  much  more  detail  is  known  abut  the  impact  of  Williams  than 
of  Sio  Vili  and  the  other  premissionary  "native  teachers,"  or  of  the 
effects  of  beachcombers  like  tattooed  Cockney  Jerry,  is  because  Wil- 
liams was  the  only  one  to  write  down  his  experiences  and  because  his 
successors  chose  to  emphasize  selectively  his  important  part  in  the 
"miraculous"  conversion  of  Samoan  heathens  to  Christians  virtually 
overnight.  The  decision  to  question  seriously  the  later  missionaries' 
interpretations  has  been  prompted  not  solely  by  the  contents  of  the 
whaling  journals  and  logbooks  but  from  also  looking  at  familiar  infor- 
mation in  a  new  light,  with  a  new  perspective  prompted  by  the  whaling 
sources. 
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The  Uneven  Spread  of  Christianity 

The  whaling  logbooks  and  journals  also  show  that  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  various  decisions  to  lotu  were  far  from  calm  and 
Christian.  Visiting  whalers  who  ignored  local  taboos  were  still  killed; 
many  others  were  still  enticed  ashore,  captured,  and  ransomed  for  mus- 
kets that  were  then  used  not  only  in  renewed  tribal  wars  but  also  for 
several  attacks  on  whaleships. 

In  July  1834  at  Falealupo  on  northwest  Savai'i,  when  crew  from  the 
American  whaler  William  Venn  persisted  in  ignoring  traditional  local 
taboos,  a  fight  developed;  the  crews  of  two  whale  boats  were  captured 
and  one  American  and  one  Hawaiian  killed.  The  survivors,  except  for 
two  or  three  Hawaiians,  were  ransomed  a  few  months  later.  One  con- 
temporary reflected  the  limited  extent  of  trust  and  solid  Christian 
values  on  both  sides  when  he  judged  that  this  disaster  was  the  captain's 
fault  for  not  taking  the  standard  precaution  of  holding  some  locals  hos- 
tage on  board  whenever  crewmen  went  ashore  (New  Bedford  Mercury, 
22  May  1835). 

In  January  1834  the  logbook  of  the  Bowditch  of  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  recorded  ruefully  the  ransoming  of  three  men  held  on  shore  at 
Manu'a:  "It  is  the  custom  here  for  the  native  women  to  decoy  the  men 
away  from  the  boats,  and  to  their  beds,  and  not  to  give  them  up  again 
without  muskets."  A  journal  keeper  on  the  Benjamin  Bush  of  Warren, 
Rhode  Island,  at  Tutuila  in  May  1835  wrote  only,  "Trading  with  the 
natives  one  musket  two  bayonets  for  15  hogs.  A  Bad  time.  Geting  ready 
to  start  after  the  spouting  fish  again."  Another  then  at  Apia  noted  "clubs 
and  spears  are  fast  giving  way  to  muskets  and  powder"  (quoted  in 
Richards  1992:41,  43).  At  Tutuila  in  July  1835,  an  English  beachcomber 
privy  to  some  local,  very  un- Christian  habits  warned  the  crew  of  the 
London  whaler  Vigilant  just  in  time  to  save  their  vessel  from  being  cap- 
tured (Vigilant  1831-1835).  The  journal  kept  on  the  Nassau  of  New 
Bedford  in  August  1835  recorded  a  common  event,  the  ransoming  of  a 
deserter  for  a  musket  (but  is  more  of  note  for  unusual  entries  for  a  dis- 
tant love,  like  "Oh  my  Rachael,  almost  two  months  and  no  whales!" 
[Richards  1992:51]).  Clearly  the  decision  to  lotu  had  not  reduced  the 
traditional  habits  of  war. 

The  whaling  records  show  clearly  that  long  after  the  initial  decision 
to  lotu,  the  safety  of  foreigners  varied  from  place  to  place.  As  late  as 
1836,  in  "a  beautiful  bay  on  Upolu,"  only  a  last-minute,  providential 
gust  of  wind  saved  the  American  whaler  Charles  Carroll  from  being  cut 
off  and  destroyed  by  a  well-planned  and  vigorously  executed  attack 
mounted  from  a  fleet  of  canoes  (Calkin  1953:60). 
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From  early  on,  Apia  harbor  became  the  safest  port.  In  1831  an 
English  captain  had  had  to  take  an  armed  guard  ashore  at  Apia  as  "pro- 
tection" against  the  "treacherous"  Samoans  (Lafond  de  Lurcy  1845: 
138).  But  by  1835  even  normally  cautious  captains  were  allowing  their 
crews  to  spend  brief  periods  on  liberty  on  shore.  This  increasing  confi- 
dence and  security  around  Apia  followed  in  part  from  the  presence  of 
local  Christians  there  from  1832  and  foreign  missionaries  from  June 
1836.  By  the  1840s,  when  five  or  more  whaleships  might  lie  in  Apia  har- 
bor at  any  one  time,  as  many  as  150  whalemen  might  be  rostered  for 
shore  leave.  Whaling  generally  alternated  short  sprints  of  very  hard 
work  with  long  spells  of  intense  boredom.  Tight  discipline  was  essential 
on  board  to  forestall  discontent  and  mutiny,  so  despite  the  risks  most 
captains  found  it  better  to  allow  their  jaded  crews  short  stints  of  liberty 
ashore  in  safe  ports. 

One  of  the  major  attractions  of  Apia  harbor  was  the  presence  of  resi- 
dent foreigners — former  whalers  at  first  but  later  missionaries  and  trad- 
ers as  well — who  could  usually  advise  visitors  who  among  the  Samoans 
held  the  power  on  shore  and  who  could  or  could  not  honor  promises  to 
provide  provisions.  The  trade  was  erratic  and  unpredictable,  and 
regulating  it  proved  beneficial  to  all  parties.  The  first  port  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Apia  in  1838  by  Captain  Drinkwater  Bethune  in  HMS 
Conway.  Soon  after,  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under 
Commodore  Charles  Wilkes  called  at  Samoa  largely,  it  seems,  to  further 
protect  American  commercial  interests  and  "to  support  the  American 
whalefleet."  This  commercial  rather  than  scientific  role  was  soon 
apparent  when  Wilkes  proposed  sixteen  "Commercial  Regulations." 
After  full  consideration  by  "the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Samoan  Group  of 
Islands,"  these  regulations  were  jointly  signed  into  effect  on  5  November 
1839  by  the  local  chiefs,  Commodore  Wilkes,  and  the  newly  appointed 
consuls  for  both  the  United  States  and  Britain  (Wilkes  1845,  2:93-94, 
102-106,  428-430;  see  also  Richards  1992:71,  104-106,  157). 

Thereafter,  strong  discipline  was  exerted  at  Apia  by  the  chiefly  matai, 
the  missionaries,  and  the  consuls.  Even  so,  serious  incidents  persisted, 
particularly  in  other  districts.  In  October  1839  Commodore  Wilkes  sen- 
tenced to  exile  overseas  a  Samoan  who  had  murdered  a  New  Bedford 
whaler,  a  severe  punishment  the  Samoans  thought  much  worse  than 
death!  Later,  Commodore  Wilkes  volunteered  to  implement  the  sanc- 
tions envisaged  in  the  commercial  treaty,  and  on  the  prompting  of 
Malietoa  and  the  chiefs  at  Apia,  the  Americans  exacted  savage  retribu- 
tion on  common  enemies.  First  the  Americans  attacked  Satupa'itea  vil- 
lage on  Savai'i,  trying  to  capture  the  chief  Opotuno,  who  was  accused 
of  several  murders  and  of  "threatening"  American  whalers.  Although 
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all  of  Opotuno's  personal  property  was  burned,  three  attacks  fell  short 
of  their  goal  as  the  chief  simply  took  to  hiding  in  the  mountains  when 
warships  visited  (Wilkes  1845,  2:88-93,  101-102). 

In  July  1840  Tagi,  a  minor  chief  of  Saluafata,  on  Upolu,  murdered 
Gideon  Smith,  an  American  whaler  living  ashore.  Sworn  evidence  indi- 
cated Smith  had  failed  to  honor  certain  promises  of  gifts,  including 
some  to  the  relatives  of  Tagi,  in  compensation  for  treating  a  young 
woman  very  badly.  Nevertheless,  the  consuls  demanded  the  murderer 
be  delivered  to  them  for  trial.  In  the  circumstances,  Tagi's  kin  naturally 
refused.  When  the  American  Exploring  Expedition  ships  returned  in 
February  1841,  as  delayed  retaliation  their  crews  shelled,  attacked,  and 
burned  three  villages— Saluafata,  Fusi,  and  Salelesi — inflicting  a  dis- 
proportionate loss  of  life  (Wilkes  1845,  3:382-383,  434-438;  5:25-26, 
31-32). 

The  pacification,  or  perhaps  intimidation,  of  the  Samoans  that  had 
not  been  completed  by  the  decision  to  lotu  was  thus  enforced  by  the 
heavy-handed,  one-sided  warfare  of  these  American  "explorers,  scien- 
tists and  sailors"  (Richards  1992:77-130).  Thereafter,  visits  by  men-o'- 
war  were  quite  numerous  and  were  sufficient  to  establish  the  consuls 
and  support  their  assumed  extraterritorial  powers  over  and  above  local 
law  whenever  foreigners  were  involved  (Gilson  1970:198-221). 

Given  the  obvious  attractions  of  Samoa  and  the  Samoans,  and  the 
squalor  and  boredom  inevitable  on  a  whaleship,  desertions  were  com- 
mon. At  first  whaling  captains  found  recovering  these  runaways  trou- 
blesome, but  before  long  at  Apia  harbor  the  locals  could  be  paid  to  hunt 
down  deserters  and  return  those  they  did  not  like.  Most  American  crew- 
men were  "greenhands,"  that  is,  unemployed  farm  boys  out  for  a  "good 
time,"  ready  for  illicit  alcohol  if  any  could  be  found,  but  on  the  whole 
they  were  looking  for  fairly  innocent  fun  rather  than  hell  bent  upon 
booze,  women,  and  brawling.  There  was  some  of  that  of  course,  but  at 
Apia  the  chiefly  matai,  the  foreign  consuls,  and  the  missionaries  gener- 
ally saw  to  it  that  by  one  means  or  another  the  excesses  of  the  visiting 
whalemen  were  kept  within  strict  limits  that  minimized  the  whalers' 
social  impact  on  the  local  community.  Thus  good  law  and  order  pre- 
vailed around  Apia  harbor  for  more  than  a  decade  until  the  discipline 
the  matai  could  exert  declined  sharply  during  the  troubled  years  of  the 
1850s. 

Even  so,  whaling  and  other  sources  show  lawlessness  still  prevailed  in 
outer  areas.  William  Diaper  was  kidnaped  at  Manu'a  in  1840.  Deserters 
outside  Apia  were  often  not  returned  and  not  ransomed.  As  late  as  1855, 
the  people  of  Fangaloa  sought  to  entice  a  vessel  to  be  wrecked  on  shore 
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there.  And  five  years  after  that,  the  mission  newspaper  reported  that 
several  survivors  of  a  distant  shipwreck  who  had  reached  Savai'i  by  raft 
had  been  treated  barbarously,  and  acknowledged  specifically  that  even 
at  that  late  date  not  all  villages  had  abandoned  heathenism  (Richards 
1992:72-76,  175,  186).  If  most  Samoans  held  steadfastly  to  the  earlier 
decision  to  lotu,  the  evidence  from  the  whalers  certainly  cautions 
against  assuming  the  conversion  was  universal. 

Conclusion 

To  conclude,  until  whaling  declined  after  1850,  it  was  the  whalers, 
rather  than  traders,  who  brought  most  foreign  goods,  techniques,  and 
customs  to  Samoa.  In  material  terms,  it  was  the  whalers  who  fulfilled 
the  missionaries'  promises,  and  Samoans'  expectations,  that  "civiliza- 
tion" would  bring  material  benefits  too.  These  trade  relations  worked 
well  for  more  than  a  decade.  Ironically,  though,  in  attracting  both  Brit- 
ish and  American  warships  to  follow  them  to  protect  their  whalefleets 
and  their  national  commercial  interests,  the  whalers  also  did  Samoans  a 
disservice:  that  of  exposing  them  to  Great  Power  rivalries  and  to  the 
chain  of  events  that  led  to  the  division  of  Old  Samoa  into  the  two 
Samoas  that  persist  today. 

The  whalers'  early  and  substantial  contribution  to  Samoa  certainly 
deserves  to  be  better  known.  A  close  study  of  the  surviving  contempo- 
rary whaling  records  has  given  new  insights,  including  into  what 
seemed  at  first  only  a  very  peripherally  related  subject,  the  Samoans' 
decision  to  lotu.  If  enough  such  new  insights  can  be  found,  then  per- 
haps the  writing  of  balanced,  dual-perspective  mission  histories  can 
begin  a  new  phase. 


NOTE 


Most  of  the  research  for  this  article  was  conducted  while  I  lived  in  Western  Samoa  from 
1986  to  1988,  but  a  short  period  was  spent  in  1987  as  Scholar  in  Residence  at  the  Kendall 
Whaling  Museum,  Sharon,  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  guest  speaker  at  the  Munson  Institute 
at  Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  Mystic,  Connecticut.  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  these  and  to 
other  whaling  museums  and  libraries  for  their  kind  permission  to  quote  from  their  materi- 
als in  my  recent  book,  Samoa's  Forgotten  Whaling  Heritage.  The  text  was  completed  and 
typeset  in  Apia  in  1988,  but  printing  was  delayed  by  Cyclone  Ofa  and  Cyclone  Val  and 
was  not  completed,  in  New  Zealand,  until  November  1992.  A  short  version  of  this  article, 
the  result  of  a  reexamination  of  the  sources  used  during  that  protracted  gestation  period, 
was  presented  at  the  IX  Pacific  History  Conference  in  Christchurch  in  December  1992. 
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"A  FOREIGN  FLOWER '? 
DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 

Peter  Larmour 
University  of  Tasmania 

Moves  towards  democracy  took  place  in  three  South  Pacific  countries  in 
the  early  1990s:  Fiji  held  its  first  elections  since  the  military  coups  in 
1987;  Western  Samoa  extended  the  franchise  from  chiefly  heads  of 
household  (matai)  to  all  adults  (Tagaloa  1992:131);  and  a  pro-democ- 
racy movement  was  formed  in  Tonga  (Helu  1992:145-149).  These 
moves  were  resisted.  Some  people  opposed  democracy  on  principle.  A 
leader  of  Fiji's  indigenous  nationalist  Taukei  movement,  for  example, 
referred  to  democracy  as  "that  crazy  demon"  (quoted  in  Sutherland 
1992:192).  Others  complained  about  the  way  it  was  introduced  or,  like 
the  king  of  Tonga,  warned  of  its  consequences  "citing  the  histories  of 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia  as  examples  of  ruthless  tyrannies  that  had 
democratic  origins,  and  warning  of  the  dangers  of  coups  d'etat"  (Camp- 
bell 1992a:92). 

Persistent  arguments,  for  and  against,  concerned  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  for  democracy.  A  Fiji  Times  editorial  asked  if  democ- 
racy was  a  "foreign  flower"  unable  to  take  root  in  South  Pacific  soil  (3 
September  1992).  That  phrase  captures  two  themes  in  debates  about 
democracy  in  the  region:  The  first  is  the  extent  to  which  democracy  is 
something  introduced  from  outside  rather  than  grown  from  within,  and 
the  second  is  the  extent  to  which  democracy  is  possible  or  desirable  in 
certain  economic  and  social  circumstances  but  not  in  others. 

This  article  tries  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions  by  making  com- 
parisons among  the  twenty-two  island  states  and  territories  of  the  South 
Pacific.  Though  the  evidence  is  patchy,  the  number  and  variety  of  polit- 
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ical  systems  in  the  South  Pacific  provides  opportunities  to  use  compari- 
son as  a  control  on  generalizations  about  democracy  derived  from  only 
one  country,  or  from  elsewhere.1 

I  first  consider  what  democracy  means,  in  particular  the  relevance  of 
republican  and  nationalist  conceptions  of  democracy,  the  distinction 
between  direct  and  representative  democracy,  and  the  vexed  relation- 
ship between  liberalism,  democracy,  and  indigenous  cultural  traditions. 
Second,  I  compare  the  South  Pacific  countries  in  terms  of  the  attributes 
of  representative  democracy:  responsible  executive,  universal  suffrage, 
and  freedom  of  speech.  Third,  I  use  these  data  to  consider  some 
hypotheses  from  other  studies  of  the  relationship  between  democracy 
and  development,  particularly  the  role  of  the  middle  or  working  classes 
in  proposing  it  and  the  role  of  chiefs  and  plantation  owners  in  resist- 
ing it. 

What  Is  Democracy? 

Comparison  requires  conceptualization — stepping  back  and  viewing 
particular  institutions  as  cases  of  something  more  abstract.2  "Democ- 
racy" is  a  contested  concept.  Most  regimes  claim  to  be  in  some  way 
"democratic"  and  the  concept  may  be  overstretched  to  fit  quite  differ- 
ent systems  of  government  (Sartori  1991:249).  The  meaning  of  concepts 
depends  partly  on  their  relationship  to  the  world  outside  and  partly  on 
their  relationship  to  other  concepts.  At  least  five  issues  seem  to  be  at 
stake  in  current  debates  about  democracy  in  the  region  and  are  dis- 
cussed further  below: 

1.  The  relevance  of  monarchical  and  nationalist  conceptions  of 
democracy 

2.  The  conflict  between  egalitarian  principles  and  hierarchical 
indigenous  traditions 

3.  A  conflict  between  representative  and  direct  democracy 

4 .  The  feasibility  of  democracy  in  multiethnic  societies 

5.  The  conflict  between  liberalism  and  indigenous  culture 

Republican  and  Nationalist  Conceptions 

Republican  conceptions  of  democracy  contrast  it  with  monarchy  and 
aristocracy.  Nationalist  conceptions  contrast  democracy  with  foreign 
rule.  In  his  Models  of  Democracy,  David  Held  offers  a  republican  defi- 
nition of  democracy  as  "a  form  of  government  in  which,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  monarchies  and  aristocracies,  the  people  rule"  (1987:2). 
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Held  raises  questions  of  definition  (which  people,  ruling  what,  and 
within  what  limits?)  and  of  application  (in  what  circumstances  is 
democracy  possible?) .  In  the  South  Pacific,  the  questions  of  definition 
were  considered  in  debates  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  constitutions 
when  islands  became  independent  or  entered  into  free  association  with 
former  colonial  powers  (Ghai  1983,  1988a,  1988b).  Questions  of  appli- 
cation were  sometimes  regarded  as  vaguely  demeaning  of  Pacific 
Islanders,  but  in  any  case  tended  to  be  set  aside  in  the  urgent  business  of 
drawing  up  a  constitution.  They  were  raised  again  when,  as  in  Fiji,  the 
constitutional  arrangements  broke  down. 

In  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  Western  Samoa — whose  democratization  intro- 
duced this  essay — the  republican  conception  of  democracy  makes  sense. 
The  king,  the  nobles,  and  their  opponents  contrast  democracy  with 
monarchy  or  aristocracy.  The  Tongan  social  critic,  Helu,  comfortably 
discusses  Tongan  politics  in  terms  of  classical  and  modern  European 
republicanism  (1992),  while  a  conservative  Western  Samoan  writer 
warns  of  the  "threat  of  monarchy"  (Tagaloa  1992:124).  Elsewhere, 
democracy  is  more  often  contrasted  with  colonial  rule  or  the  precon- 
tact  forms  of  government,  which  ranged  from  egalitarian  "stateless 
societies"  to  more-stratified  systems  of  chieftaincy  that  sometimes 
became  aristocracies  and  monarchies  (Larmour  1992b).  In  Papua  New 
Guinea  and  other  parts  of  Melanesia,  for  example,  colonial  rule  is  often 
seen  as  having  extinguished  precontact  forms  of  direct  democracy  that 
independence  has  only  partly  restored  (Deklin  1992:36-39). 

A  nationalist  conception  might  provide  an  alternative  to  the  republi- 
can.3 It  made  sense  in  late-colonial-period  Vanuatu,  for  example,  where 
a  mass-based  political  party  (the  Vanua'aku  Pati)  opposed  British  and 
French  colonial  rule,  and  a  general  election  was  not  held  until  just 
before  independence.  But  colonial  rule  was  also  resisted  by  quite 
undemocratic  movements.  One  of  the  strands  in  Western  Samoa's  Mau 
movement  in  the  1920s,  for  instance,  was  the  restoration  of  chiefly, 
rather  than  popular,  authority  against  colonial  paternalism  (Meleisea 
1987:126-128). 

Colonial  powers  introduced  forms  of  representative  government,  at 
times  only  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  them.  There  was  also  popular  resis- 
tance to  the  forms  of  democracy  proposed  by  late-colonial-period  gov- 
ernments or  adopted  at  independence.  Indigenous  resistance  to  the 
introduction  of  "multiracial"  local  government  councils  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  in  the  late  1960s  precipitated  a  violent  and  sustained  threat  to 
Australian  rule  in  the  territory  (Downs  1980:424-437).  Voters  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  Palau  resisted  joining  the  Federated  States  of 
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Micronesia  (Hanlon  and  Eperiam  1983:87-88).  Postcolonial  constitu- 
tional reviews  have  found  popular  resistance  to  human  rights  provi- 
sions, such  as  those  guaranteeing  freedom  of  movement.4 

A  nationalist  conception  of  democracy  also  has  difficulty  making 
sense  of  votes  against  independence  (or  can  only  do  so  by  dismissing 
voters  against  independence  as  nonindigenous  or  misled) .  Majorities  of 
voters  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  have 
voted  for  closer  integration  with,  rather  than  independence  from,  the 
United  States  (Ranney  and  Pennyman  1985).  Majorities  in  the  French 
territories  have  voted  for  continued  rule  by  France.  Supporters  of  inde- 
pendence in  New  Caledonia  blame  immigration,  claiming  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  indigenous  people  has  been  opposed,  outnum- 
bered by  a  minority  abetted  by  settlers  and  recent  immigrants  (Hen- 
ningham  1992).  The  1988  Matignon  Accords  between  supporters  of 
independence  and  the  French  government  brought  peace  to  the  terri- 
tory precisely  by  deferring  another  referendum  on  independence  for  ten 
years:  Democracy  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  problem,  not  part  of  the 
solution. 

Egalitarian  Democracy  and  Hierarchical  Traditions 

There  is  a  common  vocabulary  of  politics  among  Polynesian  societies 
based,  according  to  Kirch,  on  "genealogical  rank,  primogeniture, 
mana5  and  tapu6"  (1989:28).  Chiefly  traditions  are  often  cited  by  those 
hostile  to  democratization  in  Fiji,  Western  Samoa,  and  Tonga.  Conflicts 
between  chiefly  rule  and  democracy  also  occur  in  parts  of  Micronesia, 
such  as  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  in 
those  parts  of  Melanesia  with  chiefly  traditions.  There  is  a  general 
revival,  or  reinvention,  of  chieftaincy  in  the  region  (White  1992). 

However,  traditions  do  not  necessarily  speak  with  one  voice.  Tradi- 
tions of  authority  also  produce  traditions  of  resistance  and  justified 
rebellion,  as  in  the  famous  Polynesian  saying  about  chiefs  who  tended  to 
"eat  the  powers  of  the  government  too  much"  (Sahlins,  quoted  in  Kirch 
1989:254).  The  attitudes  of  Fijian  commoners  to  chieftaincy  well 
express  this  ambivalent  attitude:  supporting  chieftaincy  but  cynical 
about  the  actual  practices  of  particular  chiefs.  Sitiveni  Rabuka — the 
leader  of  the  1987  coups,  loyal  rebel,  commoner  leader  of  the  chiefs' 
party,  and  now  prime  minister — perfectly  embodies  this  ambivalence. 
Traditions  are  thus  "polysemic,"  with  multiple  potential  meanings. 

Scott  argues  from  his  own  research  on  peasants  and  a  wide  range  of 
historical  accounts  of  slavery  that  subordinated  groups  do  not  necessar- 
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ily  accept  the  self -justifications  of  their  rulers,  but  simply  keep  pru- 
dently quiet  (1990:70-107).  The  historical  record  reflects  what  he  calls 
the  "public  transcript"  (for  example,  "our  serfs  love  us")  (Scott  1990:45- 
46).  Typically,  however,  neither  side  really  believes  it:  Members  of  the 
dominant  group  are  mindful  of  the  need  to  preserve  their  prestige, 
solidarity,  and  means  of  repression.  The  subordinated  (commoners, 
women,  the  colonized,  etc.)  play  along,  make  subversive  jokes,  and 
dream  of  a  "world  turned  upside  down."  This  world  is  partly  glimpsed 
during  carnivals  and  Mardi  Gras,  or  (for  instance)  in  the  run-up  to  Fiji's 
second  coup,  when  the  army  escorted  escaped  prisoners  through  the 
streets  of  the  capital  to  have  tea  with  the  governor- general  (Scarr 
1988:127). 

Representative  and  Direct  Democracy 

The  constitutions  introduced  at  independence  or  as  part  of  political- 
status  negotiations  with  the  United  States  were  quite  different  from 
each  other,  but  all  were  based  on  representative  forms  of  government. 
As  Held  (1992)  argues,  representative  democracy  is  an  invention  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  only  consolidated  since  the  Second 
World  War,  and  apparently  triumphant  since  the  collapse  of  commu- 
nist-party forms  of  democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Representative  democracy  is  distinct  from  the  participatory  but  socially 
exclusive  forms  of  self-government  celebrated  in  the  Greek  city-states, 
which  disenfranchised  women,  foreigners,  and  slaves.  Proponents 
argue  that  representation  made  democracy  feasible  for  much-larger 
political  systems  while  protecting  citizens  from  the  excesses  of  mob  rule 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  state  officials  on  the  other  (Held  1992: 12-17) . 

The  median  population  of  a  modern  South  Pacific  state  is  about  fifty 
thousand,  roughly  the  citizen  population  of  the  Greek  city-states  that 
provide  Western  political  theory  with  its  images  of  participatory  democ- 
racy. Precontact  political  systems  were  typically  much  smaller  and  in 
some  cases  as  socially  exclusive.  Participatory  democracy  thus  seems 
feasible  on  demographic  grounds,  and  there  are  many  examples  of  rep- 
resentative democracy  conceding  to  participatory  democracy  in  modern 
South  Pacific  constitutional  systems.  Turnout  of  voters  and  turnover  of 
representatives  is  generally  very  high  (Ghai  1988c: 71).  Traditions  of  vil- 
lage-level self-government  persisted  through  colonial  rule,  often  en- 
couraged through  the  introduction  of  systems  of  local  government  that 
were  then  entrenched  in  the  Melanesian  constitutions  at  independence. 
Pressures  to  devolve  power  to  local  assemblies,  towards  more  federal 
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arrangements,  and  to  create  new  states  within  existing  federations  have 
persisted. 

The  international  supervision  of  the  process  of  decolonization  also 
supported  direct  democracy.  The  United  Nations  encouraged  referenda 
and  public-education  campaigns  in  which  politicians  and  officials 
toured  islands  and  villages.  Series  of  referenda  were  held,  particularly 
in  the  U.S.  and  French  territories  (but  also  in  the  British  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands).  Committees  toured  hundreds  of  villages  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  constitution, 
land  policy,  or  provincial  government  the  people  wanted  (Papua  New 
Guinea  1973,  1974;  Solomon  Islands  1976a,  1976b,  1979).  Subsequent 
constitutional  reviews  have  tended  to  follow  the  same  pattern. 

Democracy  and  Ethnic  Divisions 

Fiji's  1987  coups  support  Lane  and  Ersson's  evidence  of  a  negative  cor- 
relation between  ethnic  diversity  and  democratic  persistence  (1990: 
138).  The  politics  of  Fiji  are  constructed  around  deeply  entrenched  cat- 
egories of  "race,"  reinforced  by  the  1990  constitution  that  reserves  cer- 
tain executive  positions  for  indigenous  Fijians  and  insures  an  indigenous 
majority  in  Parliament,  whatever  the  population.  Politics  in  New  Cale- 
donia are  similarly  polarized,  though  without  Fiji's  formal  constitu- 
tional entrenchments.  Similar  issues  of  ethnicity,  authenticity,  and 
immigration  during  the  colonial  period  are  arising  in  Guam. 

More  generally,  throughout  the  region  differential  access  to  economic 
opportunities  is  often  marked  by  ethnic  difference,  and  each  reinforces 
the  other.  For  example,  people  living  around  colonial  capitals  like 
Tarawa,  Port  Moresby,  or  Honiara  got  early  access  to  education  and 
public  service  jobs  but  now  face  competition  from  migrants  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  earlier  privilege  and  current  fears  about  its 
loss  are  often  expressed  in  terms  of  ethnicity  or  of  customary  land  rights 
defined  in  ethnic  terms  of  descent  from  common  ancestors.  Tensions 
between  the  customary  owners  of  the  land  on  which  Port  Vila  is  built 
and  migrants  from  other  parts  of  the  country  contributed  to  a  land 
rights  demonstration  and  subsequent  attempt  by  the  president  to  sack 
the  government  in  Vanuatu  in  1988  (Larmour  1990).  Part  of  Bougain- 
ville landowners'  complaint  against  the  Bougainville  copper  mine  is  its 
attraction  for  migrant  workers  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
overseas  (Larmour  1992a).  Fiji  is  thus  an  extreme  case  of  a  more  perva- 
sive phenomenon. 
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Liberalism  and  Indigenous  Culture 

From  the  Enlightenment's  "noble  savage"  to  the  Air  Niugini  advertising 
slogan  "Like  Every  Place  You've  Never  Been,"  the  South  Pacific  has 
been  subject  to  what  Said  (1985)  famously  characterized  as  an  "orien- 
talising" process  that  simplifies,  caricatures,  and  emphasizes  the  exotic.7 
Keesing  warns  against  the  reification  of  Pacific  cultures  as  fixed, 
unequivocal,  and  standing  outside  politics  (1992:32-35).  Theorists  of 
the  "invention  of  tradition"  have  shown  that  institutions  claimed  to  be 
venerable  are  really  quite  recent  or  indeed  products  of  colonial  sponsor- 
ship.8 However,  in  spite  of  these  welcome  corrections,  there  remains  a 
persistent  modern  tension  between  "culture"  and  "democracy"  that 
needs  explaining  (Crocombe  et  al.  1992). 

Saffu's  pioneering  survey  of  political  attitudes  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
demonstrates  some  of  the  issues.  He  found  that  39  percent  of  people  did 
not  regard  casting  their  votes  in  elections  as  an  individual  matter,  and 
most  of  these  voted  according  to  the  recommendation  of  a  community 
meeting,  clan  head,  councillor,  or  church  leader  (Saffu  1989:21).  To 
avoid  "orientalising"  we  would  need  to  ask,  for  comparison,  how  peo- 
ple in  "the  West"  voted,  and  we  might  find  differences  within  "the 
West":  (say)  that  people  voted  like  their  parents  or  on  the  instructions  of 
a  party  machine.  Theorists  of  the  invention  of  tradition  would  remind 
us  that  at  least  two  of  Saffu's  institutional  reference  points  are  "intro- 
duced" (councillor,  church  leader)  and  might  cast  doubt  on  the  tradi- 
tional credentials  of  a  community  meeting  and  clan  head.  Nevertheless, 
some  deliberately  collective  process  seems  to  be  going  on  that  is  at  odds 
with  the  assumptions,  at  least,  of  liberal  democracy. 

Parekh  (1992)  suggests  we  might  start  looking  for  an  explanation  by 
distinguishing  "liberalism"  from  "democracy."  Though  not  specifically 
addressed  to  the  South  Pacific,  his  argument  also  suggests  a  way  of 
drawing  together  the  issues  of  tradition,  ethnicity,  and  direct  democ- 
racy discussed  above. 

Briefly,  Parekh  argues  that  in  the  modern  history  of  the  West,  "liber- 
alism preceded  democracy  by  nearly  two  centuries  and  created  a  world 
to  which  the  latter  had  to  adjust"  (1992:161).  Liberalism  involves  a  con- 
ception of  the  autonomous  individual,  able  to  stand  outside  a  particular 
community  and  to  create  or  reject  institutions  on  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tions of  self-interest.  Individuals  are  conceptually  prior  to  governments, 
and  democracy  is  one  way  that  individual  liberty  can  be  protected 
against  governments.  This  conception,  suggests  Parekh,  is  quite  differ- 
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ent  from  the  assumptions  underlying  Athenian  democracy,  in  which  the 
community  is  conceptually  prior  to  the  individual  and  individual  free- 
dom lies  in  active  participation  in  government,  rather  than  in  a  private 
space  protected  from  it.  This  is  not  to  say  that  liberal  democracy  is 
defective,  merely  that  its  own  history  shows  it  is  not  necessarily  univer- 
sally valid. 

Parekh  goes  on  to  suggest  that  liberalism  may  be  of  limited  relevance 
in  "cohesive  polities  with  a  strong  sense  of  community  and  multicultural 
polities"  (1992:169).  In  the  first  case  (for  example,  certain  Islamic 
societies),  there  may  be  a  different  conceptualization  of  the  relationship 
between  individuals  and  community.  In  the  second  case  (for  example, 
India),  a  plurality  of  ethnic,  tribal,  or  religious  communities  may  them- 
selves be  bearers  of  rights,  with  different  laws  governing  the  members 
of  each.  In  rejecting  the  universalist  claims  of  liberal  democracy,  Parekh 
is  not  arguing  for  complete  relativism;  instead  he  proposes  the  develop- 
ment of  cross-cultural  consensus  about  principles  of  good  government 
that  allow  diverse,  culturally  specific  interpretation  while  mobilizing 
domestic  and  international  pressure  against  "grossly  outrageous  prac- 
tices and  customs"  (1992:171). 

Such  a  consensus  may  be  hard  to  achieve,  but  Parekh's  insistence  that 
liberalism  can  be  rejected  without  rejecting  other  forms  of  democracy 
goes  some  way  to  explain  the  tensions  surrounding  democracy  in  the 
South  Pacific,  particularly  as  his  argument  could  apply  equally  to  cohe- 
sive monocultures  such  as  Kiribati,  multicultural  polities  such  as  Fiji, 
and  states  such  as  Papua  New  Guinea  that  share  characteristics  of  both. 
It  allows  for  criticism  of  particular  regimes  on  several  grounds:  that 
they  are  selectively  interpreting  tradition;  that  the  societies  they  govern 
are  not,  in  fact,  the  cohesive  communities  their  rulers  claim  them  to  be, 
so  they  should  allow  for  the  rights  of  minority  communities  or  general 
individual  rights;  and  that,  whatever  values  the  community  holds,  these 
violate  emerging  international  norms.  All  three  arguments,  for  exam- 
ple, could  be  made  against  postcoup  regimes  in  Fiji. 

Representative  Democracy  in  the  South  Pacific 

Representative  forms  of  democracy  are  fairly  well  established  in  the 
South  Pacific,  even  in  countries  that  are  still  colonies.  All  but  two  now 
have  a  system  of  universal  adult  suffrage  (the  exceptions  having  popula- 
tions of  only  sixteen  hundred  and  one  hundred) .  Sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
two  have  an  executive  responsible  to  a  legislature  within  the  jurisdiction 
rather  than  to  a  metropolitan  capital.  However,  Tonga's  executive  is  still 
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responsible  to  the  king  rather  than  parliament,  and  Fiji's  inclusion 
within  the  above  total  is  debatable:  Its  system  of  representation  is  ethni- 
cally biased,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  to  the  legislature  is 
compromised  by  the  reservation  of  key  positions  to  one  ethnic  group. 
The  media  in  most  countries  have  a  narrow  geographical  spread  and 
tend  to  be  dominated  by  the  executive. 

Table  1  compares  twenty-two  island  members  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  for  indicators  of  the  conventional  attributes  of  representa- 
tive democracy:  an  executive  responsible  to  an  elected  legislature  or 
directly  elected,  universal  adult  suffrage,  and  freedom  of  speech.  The 
"Suffrage"  column  deals  with  the  right  to  vote  and  shows  when  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  particular  groups.  However,  the  right  to  vote 
is  not  of  much  use  if  the  legislature  has  no  power  over  the  executive. 
Colonial  governments  often  created  advisory  councils  and  assemblies 
but  remained  responsible  themselves  to  metropolitan  ministers  and  par- 
liaments. Even  when  territories  became  "self-governing,"  with  local 
officials  responsible  to  local  electorates,  the  colonial  governments 
retained  responsibility  for  foreign  affairs  and  defense.  So  the  "Responsi- 
ble Executive"  column  shows  when  the  executive  became  fully  responsi- 
ble to  a  legislature  in  the  jurisdiction  or  (through  direct  election  of  a 
president)  to  a  local  electorate. 

Thus,  the  status  of  the  executive  links  democracy  with  decoloniza- 
tion, and  (with  two  exceptions)  the  date  in  that  column  is  the  date  of 
independence  or  entry  into  free  association.  The  exceptions  are  impor- 
tant. When  the  army  seized  power  in  Fiji  in  1987,  the  executive  was  cut 
loose  from  the  legislature  (and  officials  went  on  to  use  the  opportunity 
to  implement  potentially  unpopular  economic  policies) .  Elections  held 
under  a  new  constitution  in  1992  restored  some  accountability.  Tonga 
has  had  a  parliament  since  1875,  but  the  executive — the  king  and  his 
ministers  and  governors — is  not  responsible  to  it,  though  reformers  are 
trying  to  make  the  executive  more  accountable. 

Divided  responsibility  between  metropolitan  and  local  legislatures 
and  the  direct  election  of  members  of  the  executive  make  the  situation 
more  complicated  in  the  remaining  French  and  U.S.  colonies.  Regula- 
tions governing  the  French  "overseas  territories"  make  a  distinction 
between  "state"  functions  (for  which  the  high  commissioner  is  responsi- 
ble to  Paris)  and  a  more  modest  list  of  "territorial"  functions,  for  which 
local  officials  are  responsible  to  the  Territorial  Assembly.  Voters  in  these 
territories  also  elect  members  to  the  National  Assembly  in  Paris  and  vote 
for  the  French  president  (and  even  the  European  Parliament).  A  third 
tier  of  municipal  government  is  responsible  in  different  ways  to  both — 
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though  reforms  in  the  early  1980s  reasserted  control  from  Paris  (Lar- 
mour  1985;  Chivot  1985).  Thus  the  "state"  executive  is  responsible  to  a 
legislature,  but  one  in  France,  to  which  all  citizens  in  the  overseas  terri- 
tories elect  representatives.  There,  of  course,  they  form  a  tiny  minority 
of  the  national  parliament,  and  the  citizens  who  elect  them  include  vis- 
iting soldiers,  metropolitan  officials,  and  migrant  workers  with  few 
links  to  the  territory  (Danielsson  1983;  Danielsson  and  Danielsson  1986). 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and  its  "commonwealth"  (the 
Northern  Marianas),  "organized  unincorporated  territory"  (Guam), 
and  "unorganized  and  unincorporated  territory"  (American  Samoa)  are 
complex  and  contested,  and  the  test  of  executive  responsibility  is  hard  to 
apply.  Each  has  a  popularly  elected  governor  and  local  legislature,  but 
they  differ  in  forms  and  degrees  of  supervision  by  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  in  Washington.  Guam  and  American  Samoa  also  elect 
nonvoting  delegates  to  the  metropolitan  legislature  rather  than  voting 
members  as  in  the  French  territories.  The  dates  in  the  table  for  these 
three  polities  refer  to  the  first  elections  of  governors. 

Palau's  status  was  unresolved  while  the  nuclear-free  provisions  of  its 
1981  constitution  conflicted  with  U.S.  military  rights  under  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  negotiated  between  the  two  governments. 
Seven  referenda  failed  to  approve  the  compact,  but  an  eighth  succeeded 
in  November  1993,  after  the  constitution  was  amended  to  require  a  sim- 
ple majority  rather  than  75  percent  approval  (D.  Schuster,  pers.  com., 
8  Dec.  1993). 

The  two  right-hand  columns  of  Table  1  try  to  capture  an  indication  of 
a  third  aspect  of  democracy,  freedom  of  speech.  It  is  of  little  use  to  have 
an  executive  responsible  to  a  legislature  if  neither  legislators  nor  the 
electors  know  what  is  happening,  can  consider  alternatives,  or  cam- 
paign for  them  to  be  adopted.  An  important  kind  of  power  is  the  power 
to  define  the  agenda  and  simply  exclude,  rather  than  having  to  defeat, 
alternatives  (Lukes  1974:16-20).  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  association, 
for  example,  were  sharply  curtailed  in  Fiji  after  the  coups,  by  both 
decree  and  bullying.  The  presence  of  nongovernment  news  media  is 
simply  one  among  a  number  of  possible  indicators.  Tolerance  of  trades 
unions  or  antigovernment  demonstrations  would  be  others. 

Privately  owned  media  dependent  on  advertising,  government  li- 
censes, and  work  permits  may  be  more  complacent  than  an  official 
news  service  with  statutory  independence  and  crusading  journalists 
(Robie  1990).  Newspapers  have  limited  penetration  of  scattered  islands, 
sometimes  with  different  languages  and  low  levels  of  literacy.  Neverthe- 
less, nongovernment  newspapers  in  Papua  New  Guinea  (notably  the 
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church-sponsored  Times),  Tonga's  Kelea,  and  the  Solomon  Islands  Star 
have  played  such  an  important  political  role,  particularly  by  exposing 
government  corruption  and  incompetence,  that  the  existence  of  non- 
government newspapers  seems  a  reliable  if  only  partial  indicator  of  the 
presence  of  free  speech  and  association.  Compared  to  a  flowering  of 
such  newspapers  at  independence,  their  absence  in  Vanuatu  has  cer- 
tainly had  a  chilling  effect  on  politics  there. 

Each  of  these  characteristics  of  representative  democracy  may  be 
present  without  the  other.  There  may  be  universal  suffrage  electing  peo- 
ple to  an  impotent  parliament.  There  may  be  parliamentary  govern- 
ment with  little  outside  criticism  or  dissent.  Or  a  bureaucratic  regime 
may  tolerate  a  high  degree  of  free  speech  and  association.  Nevertheless, 
these  characteristics  are  linked  to  the  extent  that  the  absence  of  one 
tends  to  weaken  the  others.  Lane  and  Ersson  find  that  although  there 
are  many  indicators  of  democracy  (competitive  party  politics,  human 
rights,  and  so  forth),  they  are  so  closely  correlated  in  practice  that 
"the  concept  of  a  democratic  regime  is  empirically  unambiguous" 
(1990:133). 

Several  patterns,  with  some  clusters  and  interesting  deviant  cases, 
can  be  seen  in  the  data  in  Table  1 .  The  extensions  of  the  franchise  show 
selection  by  race,  gender,  and  rank  (in  Tonga  and  Western  Samoa). 
Generally,  the  sequence  was  white  men  and  chiefs,  other  men,  and 
finally  women  (though  the  sources  are  often  not  precise  on  the  latter).9 

Tokelau  (population  sixteen  hundred)  and  Pitcairn  (one  hundred)  do 
not  have  formal  systems  of  universal  adult  suffrage,  though  both  are  so 
small  as  to  be  in  practical  terms  direct  democracies.  However,  they  also 
score  a  "no"  for  responsible  executives,  joined  by  Tonga  (a  monarchy), 
and  Fiji  (between  the  coups).  My  data  on  nongovernment  news  media 
are  patchy,  but  twelve  polities  score  an  unequivocal  "yes"  on  each  of  the 
conventional  criteria  for  democracy,  rising  to  fourteen  if  the  larger 
French  territories  are  included.  The  number  rises  to  fifteen  if  Fiji  is 
included  despite  the  racial  bias  in  its  representation.  Most  of  the  others 
miss  out  because  of  the  absence  of  nongovernment  media,  which  could 
have  more  to  do  with  problems  of  investment,  distribution,  and  literacy 
than  with  the  absence  of  freedom  of  speech  it  is  supposed,  for  our  pur- 
poses, to  indicate. 

The  median  date  for  a  fully  responsible  executive  is  the  late  seventies, 
with  the  median  date  for  universal  suffrage  more  tightly  bunched  at 
1965-1967.  There  are  some  interesting  exceptions  earlier  and  later. 
Western  Samoa  was  the  first  to  achieve  a  fully  responsible  legislature 
(1962),  but  the  last  to  open  it  to  universal  suffrage  (in  1991).  Tonga  was 
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the  earliest  to  extend  the  franchise  to  adult  men,  though  there  were 
some  brief  attempts  at  nineteenth-century  democracy  in  Guam  (be- 
tween Spanish  and  American  rule),  French  Polynesia  (Tahiti),  and  the 
Cook  Islands  (Rarotonga).10  Two  of  the  three  French  territories  were 
relatively  early  in  achieving  universal  suffrage  (in  the  early  1950s). 
Vanuatu  did  not  achieve  universal  suffrage  until  1975,  only  five  years 
before  independence.  As  an  Anglo-French  condominium  it  lost  both 
ways:  missing  out  on  the  universal  suffrage  the  French  territories 
achieved  in  the  1950s  and  that  of  its  British  neighbors  in  the  1960s. 

The  Social  Bases  of  Democracy 

The  information  compiled  in  Table  1  indicates  the  current  pattern  of 
representative  democracy  in  the  region.  But  such  information  neither 
explains  how  this  pattern  was  achieved  nor  predicts  whether  it  will  per- 
sist. The  Fiji  Times  editorial  that  provided  the  title  for  this  article 
argues  that  democracy  is  a  "flower,"  rooted  in  particular  social  condi- 
tions and  perhaps  unable  to  flourish  without  them.  Liberals  have 
argued  that  a  minimum  level  of  property  ownership  or  education  is  nec- 
essary for  effective  democracy,  and  restrictions  on  voting  based  on  prop- 
erty, language,  or  education  feature  in  early  South  Pacific  electoral  pro- 
visions. Marxists  have  argued  that  in  societies  riven  by  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor,  democracy  must  be  a  sham.  The  observer  seeking  to 
identify  the  social  bases  of  democracy  in  the  South  Pacific  faces  several 
difficulties. 

First,  two  distinct  periods  need  explaining:  the  brief  but  restricted 
suffrage  in  the  transition  to  colonial  rule,  and  the  steadier  introduction 
of  universal  suffrage  (typically  in  the  sixties)  and  responsible  govern- 
ment (typically  in  the  seventies)  (Table  1).  This  "second  wave"  of 
democracy  was  introduced  in  the  late  colonial  period,  so  to  understand 
its  introduction  we  need  to  consider  the  social  conditions  for  democracy 
in  the  metropole  as  well  as  the  colony.  For  example,  the  fact  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  introduced  into  the  French  colonies  in  the  early 
1950s  and  the  British  colonies  in  the  1960s  had  as  much  to  do  with  dif- 
ferent conditions  in  Britain  and  France,  and  in  the  international  sys- 
tem, as  with  different  conditions  within  their  Pacific  territories.  We  also 
need  to  take  sequences,  borrowing,  lesson-drawing,  and  precedents  into 
account.  Support  for  the  introduction  of  democracy  may  be  distinct 
from  support  for  its  subsequent  maintenance  or  resistance  to  its  over- 
throw in  quite  different  historical  circumstances. 

Second,  several  dimensions  of  social  structure  are  likely  to  be  relevant 
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to  democracy:  The  suffrage  categories  in  Table  1  suggest  race,  rank,  and 
gender  were  regarded  as  important  by  those  involved  in  extending  or 
limiting  the  franchise.  Class  may  "lie  behind"  these.  In  spite  of  a  scaf- 
folding of  national  censuses  and  a  depth  of  anthropological  research, 
the  overall  social  structure  of  modern  South  Pacific  societies  is  not  very 
clear.  Marxist  accounts  have  had  to  back  and  fill  in  applying  the  classic 
categories  (Fitzpatrick  1980;  MacWilliam  and  Thompson  1992:5-8). 
Nor  is  there  a  necessary  link  between  structure  (if  we  knew  it)  and 
action.  In  Marxist  language,  a  class  "in  itself"  does  not  necessarily  act  as 
a  class  "for  itself."  Nor  do  nonclass  categories  of  people  necessarily  act 
collectively. 

Finally,  the  social  conditions  for  democracy  can  be  transformed  by 
democracy,  which  thereby  institutionalizes  itself. 

Recent  comparative  research  by  Rueschemeyer,  Stephens,  and  Steph- 
ens (1992)  on  democracy  and  development  in  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries,  Latin  America,  Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean  suggests 
factors  that  may  also  be  relevant  to  the  South  Pacific.  Their  research  has 
sought  to  reconcile  two  different  findings.  On  the  one  hand,  quantita- 
tive cross-national  studies  tend  to  show  a  correlation  between  develop- 
ment and  democracy,  without  necessarily  explaining  why.  On  the  other 
hand,  qualitative  comparative  research  tends  to  link  the  two  in  the  par- 
ticular conditions  of  early  capitalism  and  is  "far  more  pessimistic  about 
today's  developing  countries"  (Rueschemeyer,  Stephens,  and  Stephens 
1992:3). 

Following  Barrington  Moore's  Social  Origins  of  Dictatorship  and 
Democracy  (1967),  Rueschemeyer  et  al.  start  with  landlords  whose 
labor-repressive  systems  of  agriculture  make  them  hostile  to  democracy. 
They  argue  that  the  push  for  democracy  tends  to  come  from  the  new 
working  classes,  which  need  allies.  Thus  they  disagree  with  those  who 
see  the  middle  classes  as  the  bearers  of  democracy:  The  middle  classes 
may  jump  either  way,  based  in  part  on  their  perception  of  longer-term 
threats  from  the  working  class.  Political  parties  play  an  important  role 
in  moderating  perceived  threats.  Perceived  class  interests  and  alle- 
giances are  socially  constructed,  and  what  happens  in  one  place  may 
provide  a  model  for  others.  Once  a  particular  pattern  is  established,  it 
may  be  hard  to  shift,  so  conditions  for  the  establishment  of  democracy 
may  be  different  from  those  for  its  maintenance. 

Rueschemeyer,  Stephens,  and  Stephens  explain  the  correlation  in 
terms  of  relative  class  power:  Capitalist  development  tends  to  open  up 
spaces  for  democracy  and  creates  new  classes  to  press  for  its  realization. 
These  democratic  opportunities,  however,  are  also  determined  by  state 
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and  interstate  structures  of  power.  History  matters  in  the  sense  that  the 
outcome  depends  on  the  sequence  of  the  interaction.  Existing  patterns 
constrain  future  possibilities,  but  institutionalization  takes  time  to 
achieve.  Rueschemeyer  et  al.'s  explanation  of  the  statistical  relationship 
between  capitalist  development  and  democracy  thus  depends  on  the 
sequencing  of  the  interaction  between  three  factors:  the  balance  of  class 
power,  the  power  and  autonomy  of  state,  and  transnational  structures 
of  power.  These  three  factors,  their  interaction,  and  their  sequencing 
will  now  provide  a  framework  for  considering  the  social  bases  of  democ- 
racy in  the  South  Pacific  region. 

Relative  Class  Power 

In  Rueschemeyer  et  al.'s  analysis,  "landlords  stand  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  the  working  class  in  their  constitutional  interests"  (1992:60). 
Landlords  resist  giving  up  the  power  they  held  under  "agrarian  feudal- 
ism" and  they  will  be  more  antidemocratic  "the  more  they  rely  on  state- 
backed  coercion  rather  than  on  the  working  of  the  market"  to  control 
their  labor  force.  They  are  also  under  threat  from  peasants  with  small 
or  no  land  holdings  "because  they  demand  land  more  frequently  than 
workers  insist  on  control  of  the  means  of  production"  (Rueschemeyer, 
Stephens,  and  Stephens  1992).  There  are  two  usual  suspects  for  "labor- 
repressive"  landlords  in  the  South  Pacific:  chiefs  and  big  plantation 
owners. 

Chiefs.  The  typical  form  of  precontact  land  tenure  in  the  South 
Pacific  was  by  kinship  group.  However,  in  the  more  extreme  forms  of 
precontact  Polynesian  chieftaincy,  particularly  in  Hawaii,  chiefs  did 
dispossess  kinship  groups  and  claim  to  own  the  land  themselves.  Kirch 
describes  how  by  the  time  of  European  contact,  "Hawaiian  society  had 
come  to  comprise  a  conical  clan  of  chiefs  superposed  over  a  truncated 
class  of  commoners  who  worked  the  land  and  paid  tribute  to  their 
lords"  (1989:257).  Commoners  had  "lost  their  genealogies,  and  they  lost 
direct  control  of  their  land,"  though  vestiges  of  reciprocity  remained 
(Kirch  1989:257,  260-261).  Stratification  was  also  taking  place  in 
Tonga,  where  land  was  "allocated  by  the  paramount  to  his  subordinate 
chiefs,  who  in  turn  respected  the  rights  of  commoners  in  exchange  for 
regular  tribute,  and  for  labour  when  required"  (Kirch  1989:232). 

Elsewhere  in  Polynesia,  kinship,  the  need  for  popular  support  in  com- 
petition with  other  chiefs,  and  the  possibility  of  rebellion  kept  relations 
between  chiefs  and  commoners  more  reciprocal.  Tribute  was  repaid  in 
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various  ways,  and  chiefs  could  not  in  practice  dispossess  those  who 
failed  to  pay. 

The  Hawaiian  monarchy  did  not  survive,  but  the  emerging  Tongan 
monarchy  redeployed  itself  in  ways  that  demonstrate  an  intimate  and 
intricate  relationship  between  landownership,  labor,  and  democracy, 
with  implications  also  for  gender  (as  Gailey  1987  shows).  Briefly, 
Tonga's  king  claimed  to  own  all  land,  though  some  was  subject  to  nobles 
as  hereditary  estates.  Traditional  rights  of  use  were  codified  and  later 
expressed  as  an  entitlement  for  each  adult  male  of  a  block  of  land  and  a 
house  site.  In-kind  donations  and  labor  service  to  chiefs  were  formally 
banned  but  replaced  by  a  tax-rent.  Adult  males  got  the  right  to  vote  for 
representatives  to  a  parliament  dominated  by  the  king's  nominees  and 
representatives  of  the  nobles.  Meanwhile  women — particularly  non- 
chiefly  women — were  losing  the  influence  they  had  held  through  kin- 
ship, particularly  as  sisters,  and  as  producers  of  traditionally  valued 
goods  such  as  fine  mats  (Gailey  1987).  Introduced  religion  and  the  new 
laws  increasingly  addressed  women  through  men,  as  wives,  and  they 
did  not  get  the  vote  until  1960.  Thus  the  earliest  form  of  democracy,  at 
least  in  terms  of  universal  adult-male  suffrage,  emerged  from  one  of  the 
more-stratified  traditional  systems.  Clearly,  suffrage  is  part  of  a  (contin- 
uing) struggle  in  which  the  king  must  often  appeal  for  popular  support 
against  the  nobles  who  might  challenge  him. 

This  popular  mechanism  appears  more  obviously  in  places  like  West- 
ern Samoa  and  Fiji,  where  contenders  for  paramount  titles  are  more 
numerous.  In  the  terms  of  Rueschemeyer  et  al.'s  argument,  these  sys- 
tems are  only  partly  labor  repressive  and  have  not  actually  dispossessed 
the  producers  from  the  land.  The  systems  are  thus  not  fully  "feudal"  in 
the  sense,  say,  implied  in  the  Labour  party's  criticism  of  the  chiefly  sys- 
tem in  Fiji  (National  Federation  Party  and  the  Fiji  Labour  Party  Coali- 
tion 1991:34-35).  Chiefs  may,  of  course,  be  trying  to  become  more  feu- 
dal. In  Fiji,  chiefs  get  state  help  in  ensuring  tribute  from  the  use  of  land 
in  the  22.5  percent  of  rents  reserved  for  chiefs  by  the  Native  Land  Trust 
Board  (Kamikamica  1987:231).  However,  they  do  not  own  the  land  and 
they  cannot  dispossess  people  from  it  nor  alienate  the  land  itself  (though 
they  may  claim  some  of  its  product) . 

Big  Plantation  Owners.  The  second  possible  candidates  for  antidemo- 
cratic landlords  are  the  big  plantation  owners:  Unilever  in  the  Solomon 
Islands,  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  Fiji,  the  Societe  Fran- 
caise  des  Nouvelles-Hebrides,  and  so  on.  Their  political  power  was 
based  not  on  feudal  hangovers  but  on  their  centrality  in  the  early  colo- 
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nial  political  economy,  particularly  as  a  source  of  government  revenue. 
However,  like  feudal  landlords,  they  had  little  interest  in  expanding 
democracy  to  include  representatives  of  labor,  the  landless,  or  small- 
holders.11 

There  might  be  several  ways  in  which  comparison  would  show  the 
antidemocratic  character  of  plantation  ownership.  My  first  hypothesis 
is  that  democracy  might  be  more  likely  before  plantations  were  estab- 
lished or  in  places  where  there  was  less  alienation  of  land.  Or,  since 
Rueschemeyer,  Stephens,  and  Stephens  (1992)  emphasize  "relative  class 
position" — a  struggle  between  generally  white  male  landlords  and  gen- 
erally nonwhite  male  and  female  workers  and  tenants — we  might  see 
the  gap  between  the  acquisition  of  the  franchise  by  white  men  and 
others  as  an  indicator  of  contest,  and  (a  second  hypothesis)  expect  that 
the  gap  would  be  least  where  there  was  no  plantation  agriculture  and 
most  where  it  was  dominant. 

Table  2  tallies  the  extent  of  land  alienation,  by  freehold  or  leasehold, 


Table  2 .  Land  Alienation  and  Representative  Democracy 


Private  Freehold 

Responsible 

Universal 

or  Leasehold 

Executive 

Suffrage 

( %  of  total  area) 

(year) 

(year) 

Tuvalu 

0 

1978 

1967 

Niue 

0 

1974 

1960 

Cook  Islands 

1 

1965 

1957 

Papua  New  Guinea 

1 

1975 

1964 

Solomon  Islands 

3 

1978 

1967 

Tonga 

4 

No 

1960 

Western  Samoa 

5 

1962 

1991 

Vanuatu 

15 

1980 

1975 

New  Caledonia 

23 

No 

1951 

Guam 

24 

1971 

1931 

Fiji* 

32 

1970, 1992 

1963 

Sources:  (Cook  Islands)  Crocombe  1987:64;  (Fiji)  Ward  1985:29;  (Guam)  Sounder 
1987:221;  (New  Caledonia)  Ward  1982:33;  (Papua  New  Guinea)  Papua  New  Guinea 
1973:45;  (Niue)  Tongatule  1981:27;  (Solomon  Islands)  Larmour  1981:31;  (Tonga)  Maude 
and  Sevele  1987:126;  (Tuvalu)  Naniseni  1981:11;  (Vanuatu)  Van  Trease  1984:22;  (Western 
Samoa)  Thomas  1981:47. 

"The  figure  for  Fiji  is  particularly  large  as  it  includes  land  leased  on  behalf  of  its  traditional 
owners  by  the  Native  Land  Trust  Board  (NLTB).  Some  is  leased  to  smallholders  and  some 
for  plantation-style  agriculture.  There  is  no  reason  to  count  it  out  simply  because  it  is 
"Fijian":  As  an  institution,  the  interests  of  the  NLTB  are  opposed  to  those  of  autonomous 
smallholders  (who  want  lower  rents  or  freehold  title)  and  to  those  of  labor  (who  want 
higher  wages,  either  at  the  expense  of  rents  or  profits) . 
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in  countries  for  which  figures  are  available.  Land  ownership  is  impor- 
tant because  fear  of  its  loss  was  supposed,  in  Rueschemeyer  et  al.'s  argu- 
ment, to  drive  landlords'  hostility  to  democracy.  The  data,  however, 
show  no  apparent  relationship  between  the  extent  of  alienation  and  rel- 
ative lateness  in  achieving  responsible  government  or  universal  suf- 
frage. Part  of  the  reason  may  be  in  the  measures  themselves:  Not  all 
alienated  land  is  used  for  plantations,  and  these  modern  totals  do  not 
allow  the  attention  to  historical  sequencing  required  by  Rueschemeyer 
et  al.'s  argument.  Some  land,  particularly  in  New  Caledonia,  was  alien- 
ated for  smallholdings;  and  land  alienated  for  plantation  purposes  has 
latterly  been  put  to  other,  less  labor-intensive  uses,  such  as  cattle  ranch- 
ing or  residential  subdivisions  in  Vanuatu.  The  political  weight  of  plan- 
tation owners  has  been  reduced  since  independence,  as  companies  have 
been  wholly  or  partly  nationalized  or  reorganized  around  smallholders, 
as  in  Fiji,  Western  Samoa,  and  the  Solomon  Islands. 

However,  looking  back  to  Table  1  there  is  some  support  for  the  first  of 
our  two  hypotheses:  The  brief  precolonial  experiments  with  democracy 
took  place  in  territories  relatively  free  of  land  alienation  (for  example, 
Rarotonga  in  the  Cook  Islands) . 

Tonga  is  evidence  for  the  first  hypothesis:  earliest  democracy  and  rel- 
atively little  land  alienation  or  equivalent  indigenous  plantation  agri- 
culture. The  causal  flow  might  in  fact  be  the  other  way.  Wider  suffrage 
creates  the  possibility  of  resisting  consolidation,  enclosure,  and  aliena- 
tion of  land. 

There  is  not  much  evidence  here  for  the  second  hypothesis,  that  the 
gap  between  white  male  and  universal  suffrage  is  longest  where  planta- 
tion agriculture  is  dominant.  Such  gaps  existed  in  Fiji  and  New  Caledo- 
nia, each  of  which  experienced  substantial  land  alienation,  but  also  in 
Tonga  and  Western  Samoa,  which  did  not.  The  Fiji- Western  Samoa- 
Tonga  cluster  suggests  chiefliness  might  have  had  an  effect. 

Guam  might  be  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  Its  history  of 
Spanish  plantations  is  more  like  Latin  America's.  It  won  universal  suf- 
frage under  U.S.  control  in  1931,  but  half  of  the  alienated  land  is  now 
used  for  military  rather  than  plantation  purposes. 

The  Working  Class.  The  other  side  of  "relative  class  power"  is  the 
working  class,  defined  in  terms  of  its  reliance  on  selling  its  labor  to  sub- 
sist and  its  lack  of  the  guarantees  of  subsistence  provided  by  member- 
ship in  a  landholding  group.  We  might  look  for  this  working  class  in 
plantations  and  mines  that  provide  both  the  circumstances  and  oppor- 
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tunity  to  organize  for  narrowly  industrial  and  wider  political  goals, 
such  as  democracy  (which  may  then  be  instrumental  in  promoting 
industrial  goals  like  minimum  wages  or  health  and  safety  legislation). 
South  Pacific  trade  unions  have  promoted  generally  democratic  princi- 
ples (such  as  a  common  electoral  roll  in  Fiji),  as  well  as  particular  politi- 
cal parties  (such  as  the  Solomon  Islands  General  Workers  Union  and  the 
Solomon  Islands  Nationalist  party;  see  Frazer  1992). 

Ian  Frazer's  1990  account  of  the  postwar  Maasina  Rule  movement  in 
the  Solomon  Islands  provides  a  neat  example  of  the  interaction  of  the 
working  class  with  Rueschemeyer  et  al.'s  other  factors.  Maasina  Rule 
was  a  popular  movement  based  on  Malaita,  an  island  that  had  provided 
labor  for  plantations  elsewhere  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  in  Australia. 
Members  of  the  movement  drifted  into  confrontation  with  the  colonial 
government  over  what  Frazer  calls  the  movement's  "collective  boycott" 
of  labor  recruitment  and  its  replacement  of  colonial  rule  at  the  local 
level  with  its  own  islandwide  institutions.  Its  leaders  were  arrested  in 
1947  and  tried  for  sedition.  Frazer  argues  that  although  the  movement 
has  tended  to  be  analyzed  as  a  precursor  of  Solomon  Islands  national- 
ism, it  also  expressed  an  "industrial  consciousness"  developed  by  work- 
ing on  the  plantations  and  for  the  U.S.  army  during  the  war.  Its  chal- 
lenge was  not  only  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  colonial  government  but  to 
the  viability  of  the  plantation  economy. 

Coincidentally  with  the  Maasina  Rule,  the  postwar  British  Labour 
government  was  pressing  its  colonies  to  reform  their  labor  legislation, 
against  the  resistance  of  colonial  planters.  The  legislation  was  changed 
in  the  Solomon  Islands,  but  not  because  of  local  pressure,  Frazer  con- 
cludes. Reform  "owed  more  to  international  labour  conventions  than 
local  circumstances"  (Frazer  1990:202). 

Frazer's  case  demonstrates,  on  the  one  hand,  Rueschemeyer  et  al.'s 
argument  that  capitalist  development  opens  up  spaces  for  democracy 
and  creates  a  working  class  to  press  for  it.  Maasina  Rule's  political  goals 
were  clearly  democratic,  and  broader  democracy  was  a  condition  for 
the  pursuit  of  particular  industrial  concerns.  The  middle  class  that  is 
often  credited  with  pressure  for  democracy  was  quite  absent  from  the 
postwar  Solomon  Islands.  Frazer  argues  that  early  class  struggles  also 
took  this  wider  political  form  in  England  and  notes  that  Maasina  Rule 
leaders  were  prosecuted  under  "the  same  laws  used  to  suppress  combi- 
nations of  workers  in  early  industrial  England"  (1990:191).  Specifically, 
industrial  organizations  like  trade  unions  came  later  in  England  and  not 
to  the  Solomon  Islands  until  the  1960s.  The  case  also  shows  the  impor- 
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tance  of  transnational  factors,  such  as  the  political  complexion  of  the 
metropolitan  government  and  the  role  of  international  conventions  in 
particular  domestic  outcomes. 

State  Autonomy 

Having  a  responsible  executive  is  significant  for  state  autonomy.  Colo- 
nial states  are  relatively  autonomous  of  the  societies  they  govern,  but 
some  may  be  more  vulnerable  to  local  pressures  and  more  dependent  on 
(say)  local  revenue  and  personnel  than  others.  Indirect  rule,  for  exam- 
ple, may  mean  that  colonial  governments  are  manipulated  by  the  tradi- 
tional authorities  they  govern  through.  Or  a  requirement  that  the  colo- 
nial government  raise  its  own  revenue  may  make  it  overly  dependent  on 
foreign  investment  or  local  business  interests  that  it  can  tax.  Yet  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  with  support  from  the  metropolitan  capital,  colonial 
officials  may  be  able  to  resist  determined  pressure.  The  British  Solomon 
Islands  Protectorate  government,  for  example,  stood  up  to  Unilever 
over  its  demands  to  import  Asian  labor  in  the  1920s  (Laracy  1983)  and 
by  reclaiming  undeveloped  land  from  the  company  on  Kolombangara 
island  (Bennett  1987:33).  The  colonial  state's  autonomy  may  also  allow 
it  to  encourage  the  formation  of  trade  unions  in  spite  of  pressures  from 
local  business  or  to  introduce  female  or  universal  suffrage  in  spite  of  hos- 
tility from  masculinist  or  traditional  interests. 

To  the  extent  that  an  independent  state  is  staffed  and  funded  from 
local  sources  and  responsible  to  locally  elected  politicians,  it  will  be  less 
autonomous  of  the  local  society.  It  may  become  an  arena  within  which 
those  antagonisms  are  fought  out.  Accordingly,  political  independence 
may  tend  to  reduce  state  autonomy  from  society,  and  if  local  and  inter- 
national sources  of  power  are  hostile  to  democracy,  then  colonially 
introduced  democracy  may  become  more  vulnerable.  Particularly,  if  it 
is  overthrown  there  may  be  less  pressure  to  restore  it. 

Transnational  Structures  of  Power 

We  have  seen  that  the  introduction  of  democracy  has  been  an  effect  of 
what  was  happening  in  metropolitan  countries  as  well  as  the  pressures 
for  and  against  democracy  in  each  colony.  International  firms  are 
another  powerful  influence  on  colonial  policy  and  can  affect  the  intro- 
duction and  operations  of  democracy  directly  and  indirectly,  through 
actions  in  the  colony  and  those  in  the  metropole.  Direct  effects  include 
financial  support  for  particular  candidates  or  defining  issues  through 
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media  ownership.  Indirectly,  popularly  elected  candidates  find  the  need 
to  attract  and  retain  foreign  investment  sets  limits  for  the  scope  of 
democracy.  These  are  not  just  transnational  effects,  as  governments 
must  also  anticipate  the  effects  of  their  actions  on  the  "confidence"  of 
domestic  investors. 

More  general  transnational  effects  on  democracy  include  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies  in  promoting  decolonization  and 
supervising  elections,  for  example  in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  the  U.S. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (which  became  Palau,  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia).  Transnational  strategic  and  military  factors  have  also 
determined  the  prospects  for  democracy  in  the  South  Pacific.  U.S.  stra- 
tegic interests  in  Micronesia  have  limited  the  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
democracy:  The  United  States  pressed  Palau  to  vote  to  change  its 
nuclear-free  constitution.  The  Cold  War  justified  the  displacement  of 
populations  for  nuclear  testing  in  French  Polynesia  and  what  became 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  U.S.  military  presence  on 
Guam  limits  the  scope  of  action  of  the  local  legislature,  for  example, 
over  land  use  matters. 

However,  military  factors  are  not  necessarily  or  entirely  antidemo- 
cratic. The  Second  World  War  had  a  generally  democratic  effect.  It 
showed  that  colonial  governments  could  be  defeated  by  non- Western 
people.  It  provided  liberating  and  well-paid  experiences  of  working 
with  the  Americans,  inspiring  the  Maasina  Rule  leaders  described 
above.  It  also  led  to  the  Atlantic  charter  and  trusteeship  provisions, 
which  made  the  colonial  governments  give  postwar  priority  to  develop- 
ment and  welfare. 

Foreign  aid  has  had  a  similarly  ambiguous  effect  on  democracy.  Since 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  World  Bank  and  aid  donors  have  begun  to 
make  aid  conditional  on  democratic  reforms,  particularly  in  Africa  (Jef- 
fries 1993).  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States  have  also 
done  the  same  in  relation  to  Fiji  after  the  coups.  Aid  to  nongovernment 
agencies  (newspapers,  women's  groups,  etc.)  can  strengthen  civil  soci- 
ety against  the  state  and  promote  the  interests  of  women  in  spite  of  mas- 
culine parliamentary  indifference.  However,  to  the  extent  that  aid  is 
intergovernmental,  it  also  serves  to  increase  the  state's  local  autonomy, 
which  (depending  on  local  structures  of  power)  may  allow  it  to  resist 
local  pressure  for  or  against  democracy.  To  the  extent  that  intergovern- 
mental aid,  particularly  military  assistance,  is  governed  by  strategic 
concerns,  then  the  donor  may  be  indifferent  to  the  internal  character  of 
the  recipient  regime. 
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Democracy,  Ethnicity,  and  Gender 

Rueschemeyer,  Stephens,  and  Stephens  found  that  racial  and  ethnic 
divisions  became  important  "when  they  are  linked  to  class  and/or  where 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  are  differentially  linked  to  the  state  appa- 
ratus"; at  the  limit,  "these  divisions  may  constitute  social  segments  that 
must  be  treated  much  like  classes  themselves"  (1992:48).  This  formula- 
tion seems  to  me  a  good  way  through  what  has  become  a  bitter  but 
inconclusive  academic  debate  whether  the  1987  crisis  in  Fiji  was  "really 
about"  ethnicity  or  class.12  It  reasserts  the  role  of  politics  in  organizing 
around  social  divisions  and  takes  note  of  the  way  that  the  state  can  orga- 
nize, and  disorganize,  potentially  collective  actors  such  as  classes  or  eth- 
nic groups. 

Rueschemeyer  et  al.  do  not  deal  very  thoroughly  with  gender  divi- 
sions, arguing  that  (historically)  class  inclusion  has  preceded  gender 
inclusion.  Class  inclusion,  they  argue,  has  been  more  violently  resisted, 
perhaps  because  class  relations  "are  more  intimately  linked  to  state 
interventions  in  society."  However,  they  note  that  when  women  did  get 
the  vote,  "their  voting  participation  did  not  significantly  change  the 
political  spectrum  in  any  country"  (Rueschemeyer,  Stephens,  and 
Stephens  1992:48).  In  Western  Samoa,  for  example,  the  Human  Rights 
Protection  party  was  returned  to  power  after  universal  suffrage  sub- 
stantially raised  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  electorate  (Samoa  Sun- 
day Observer,  7  April  1991). 

Conclusions 

Representative  democracy  was  installed  as  the  outcome  of  a  sustained 
local  struggle  only  in  some  parts  of  the  South  Pacific  region.  Elsewhere 
its  coming  reflected  earlier  struggles  in  metropolitan  countries  and  their 
other  colonies,  refracted  through  those  former  colonies'  membership  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Second  World  War,  the  Cold  War,  and  their 
endings  also  shaped  the  conditions  for  democracy  in  the  region. 

Certain  indigenous  traditions  are  consistent  with  ideas  of  direct 
democracy,  and  even  chiefly  traditions  suggest  circumstances  in  which 
popular  resistance  may  be  justified.  However,  representative  democ- 
racy's lack  of  local  roots  may  have  mattered  less  before  independence 
than  after,  when  states  settled  in  to  the  societies  they  governed.  Mean- 
while, economic  development  has  brought  into  being  new  classes  of 
people  with  potentially  opposing  interests  in  democracy. 

Although  the  idea  of  representative  democracy  is  now  pervasive  in 
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the  South  Pacific,  it  is  not  always  liberal  in  the  sense  of  giving  priority  to 
individual  over  community  values.  Multicultural  polities  like  Fiji  or 
Papua  New  Guinea  may  need  to  recognize  community  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual rights  and  make  compromises  between  the  two.  To  extend  the 
Fiji  Times  metaphor,  representative  democracy  is  a  foreign  flower  that 
grows  in  different  containers:  independent  states,  unincorporated  terri- 
tories, and  so  on.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  is  becoming  more  lay- 
ered and  sedimented  by  class  formation  and  migration.  Its  growth  con- 
tinues to  depend  as  much  on  the  international  weather  as  on  the 
domestic  soil. 

NOTES 

Research  and  a  first  draft  were  done  while  I  was  a  Visiting  Research  Scholar  between  July 
and  October  1992  at  the  Macmillan  Brown  Centre  for  Pacific  Studies,  University  of  Can- 
terbury, Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  financial  support  and 
intellectual  stimulus  provided  by  the  Centre,  staff,  and  library.  I  have  benefited  particu- 
larly from  discussions  with  the  Director,  Malama  Meleisea,  and  other  scholars  at  the  Cen- 
tre, particularly  the  Hon.  Tupua  Tamasese,  Howard  Van  Trease,  and  William  Tagupa. 
Versions  of  this  essay  were  presented  to  seminars  at  the  Macmillan  Brown  Centre,  the 
Anthropology  Department  at  the  University  of  Otago,  and  the  Centre  for  Pacific  Studies 
at  Auckland  University  as  well  as  to  a  conference  on  constitutional  issues  at  Renmin  Uni- 
versity in  Beijing.  It  is  part  of  a  larger  project  on  "States  and  Societies  in  the  South  Pacific" 
for  which  I  was  granted  study  leave  by  the  University  of  Tasmania.  Further  work  was 
done  as  a  visitor  in  the  Department  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  and  I  have 
benefited  from  correspondence  and  discussions  with  Adrian  Leftwich,  Michael  Oliver, 
Monty  Lindstrom,  David  Robie,  and  Yash  Ghai.  Ron  Crocombe,  Ken  Ross,  Stephen  Hen- 
ningham,  Scott  MacWilliam,  Harry  Gelber,  Bengt  Danielsson,  and  two  anonymous 
reviewers  kindly  commented  on  earlier  drafts:  None  are  responsible  for  the  final  content. 

1.  The  region  provides  opportunities  for  examining  other  issues  in  democratic  theory. 
Lawson  (1991)  considers  that  democracy  implies  the  presence  of  legitimate  opposition  and 
concludes  that  Fiji  was  never  really  a  democracy  even  before  the  1987  coups.  Fiji  and  New 
Caledonia  exemplify  tensions  between  indigenous  rights  and  liberalism  that  are  sympa- 
thetically explored  by  Kymlicka  (1989)  in  relation  to  Canada.  The  extension  of  suffrage  in 
Western  Samoa  provides  an  opportunity  to  explore  feminist  arguments  about  the  limita- 
tions on  representation  (Phillips  1991)  and  the  relationship  between  gender,  family,  and 
civil  society  (Pateman  1988).  The  referenda  that  broke  up  the  U.S.  and  British  colonies  in 
Micronesia,  and  separatism  in  Melanesia,  provide  early  examples  of  issues  of  self-determi- 
nation that  have  become  more  pressing  on  the  international  system  since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  (Buchanan  1992). 

2.  The  South  Pacific  provides  opportunities  for  two  kinds  of  comparison,  distinguished 
by  Przeworski  and  Teune  as  "most  similar  systems"  and  "most  different  systems"  (1970:31- 
39);  it  can  be  treated  as  a  region  of  similarity,  "sealed  by  history  or  geography"  (Dogan 
and  Pelassy  1984:15).  Another  strategy,  suggested  by  Castles  (1989:2-3),  is  to  compare  in 
order  to  isolate  the  puzzling  or  deviant  cases,  which  then  require  further  explanation 
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(Tonga  often  plays  this  exceptional  role  in  making  sense  of  South  Pacific  politics).  I  use  all 
three  strategies  in  this  article:  Tables  1  and  2  compare  the  countries  in  a  given  region  with 
each  other;  arguments  derived  from  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  Europe  are  intro- 
duced; and  I  also  occasionally  dwell  on  interesting  exceptions,  such  as— depending  on  the 
circumstances— Tonga,  Western  Samoa,  Guam,  or  Papua  New  Guinea. 

3.  For  a  self-consciously  nationalist  account  of  South  Pacific  politics,  see  Robie  1989. 

4.  The  Solomon  Islands  1987  review,  for  example,  advocated  the  restoration  of  capital 
punishment,  limits  on  the  introduction  of  new  religions,  limits  on  the  number  of  political 
parties,  limits  on  freedom  of  movement  between  provinces,  and  discrimination  in  favor  of 
indigenous  people  (Larmour  1989:204).  In  setting  up  a  similar  committee  in  Vanuatu,  the 
prime  minister  called  upon  it  to  overhaul  constitutional  provisions  for  human  rights 
(Adams  1991:419). 

5.  "Supernatural  power  or  efficacy,  transferred  from  the  deities  to  the  chief  by  virtue  of 
his  descent"  (Kirch  1989:288). 

6.  "Sacred,  prohibited"  (Kirch  1989:288). 

7.  In  a  reverse  process  "the  West"  is  often  "occidentalised,"  to  borrow  Sedgewick's  phrase 
(1990:242),  when  islanders  talk  about  "its"  individualism,  lack  of  morality,  and  so  on. 

8.  The  phrase  comes  from  Hobsbawm  and  Ranger  1983.  In  the  South  Pacific  this 
approach  was  anticipated  by  Crocombe  (1964)  and  France  (1969)  in  relation  to  land  ten- 
ure. For  recent  discussions,  see  Keesing  1989  and  Jolly  1992. 

9.  So-called  universal  suffrage  is,  in  fact,  adults  only,  thus  concealing  a  currently  unques- 
tioned bias  against  young  people  below  the  voting  age. 

10.  Electors  to  the  Tahitian  General  Council  included  indigenous  people,  but  they  were 
subject  to  a  French  literacy  requirement  (Henningham,  pers.  com.,  1992).  Danielsson  says 
that  the  council  worked  "largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  settlers,"  which  is  a  slightly 
different  point  (1983:194-195).  Similarly,  Pryor  is  skeptical  about  the  Rarotongan  assem- 
bly, noting  that  the  three  representatives  were  "nominally  chosen  by  the  people  but  in 
practice  largely  determined  by  the  ariki"  (1983:160).  Nevertheless,  if  only  formally,  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  had  been  introduced  and  stands  as  a  potential  critique  of 
both  chiefly  and  colonial  bureaucratic  authority. 

11.  Mine  owners,  who  were  influential  in  the  political  economy  of  Nauru  and  the  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  Islands  Colony  and  who  are  becoming  increasingly  influential  in  Papua  New 
Guinea,  might  have  had  a  slightly  different  mix  of  interests  and  threats. 

12.  See  Robertson  and  Tamanisau  1988,  Sutherland  1992  for  class;  see  Scarr  1988  and 
Ravuvu  1991  for  ethnicity. 
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BORROWED  MOIETIES,  BORROWED  NAMES: 

SOCIOLINGUISTIC  CONTACT  BETWEEN  TANNA  AND 

FUTUNA-ANIWA,  VANUATU 

John  Lynch  and  Kenneth  Fakamuria 
University  of  the  South  Pacific 

There  is  a  history  of  considerable  contact  between  the  people  of  Tanna, 
Futuna,  and  Aniwa,  three  islands  in  the  Tafea  (Southern)  District  of 
Vanuatu.  This  essay  addresses  one  aspect  of  that  contact,  which  involves 
elements  of  social  organization:  Tanna  societies  appear  to  have  bor- 
rowed a  moiety  system  from  Futuna  or  Aniwa,  but  Futuna  and  Aniwa 
have  borrowed  the  Tannese  names  for  these  moieties.1 

The  people  of  Futuna  and  Aniwa  speak  two  fairly  closely  related  dia- 
lects of  a  Polynesian  Outlier  language.  The  languages  of  Tanna  are  also 
Oceanic,  but  not  Polynesian,  and  have  undergone  considerable  change 
in  the  phonological  structure  of  words.  Borrowings  in  either  direction, 
therefore,  are  relatively  easy  to  identify,  which  makes  the  nature  of  the 
contact  easier  to  reconstruct  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Pacific, 
where  the  languages  in  contact  are  relatively  similar  phonologically  and 
borrowings  are  consequently  more  difficult  to  identity. 

Only  one  area  of  borrowing  has  been  documented  in  detail  to  date. 
This  concerns  maritime  vocabulary:  The  Tanna  languages  have  bor- 
rowed very  heavily  indeed  from  Fntnna-Aniw  a  in  a  range  of  semantic 
fields  such  as  fish  names,  names  of  winds,  names  of  parts  of  the  eanoe, 
fishing  technology,  and  so  on  (Lynch  n.d.h  Considerable  borrowing 
(probably  more  by  the  Tanna  languages  from  Futuna  Aniwa  than  in  the 
reverse  direction)  is  apparent  in  other  areas  of  material  culture, 
although  these  have  not  been  I  ull\  doei  linen  ted  as  yet. 
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Origins  of  the  Tanna  Moiety  System 

Five  languages  are  spoken  on  Tanna,  and  different  sources  of  informa- 
tion come  from  different  language-areas.1  Lindstrom's  dictionary  of 
Kwamera  defines  both  Koiameta  (also  Kaviameta)  and  Numrukwen  as 
One  of  two  traditional  social  moieties  which  today  have  no  marital  or 
residential  significance"  (1986:63,  102).  The  corresponding  Lenakel 
terms  arc  Koiameta  and  Xumnikucn  (Lynch  1977). 

The  moieties  arc  referred  to  as  intcta  (sometimes  niteta)  in  Kwamera 
and  as  niko  in  Lenakel.  terms  that  also  apply  to  ships  or  canoes.  The 
moieties  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  to  Tanna  at  the  end  of  a 
period  called  Niproou  (Lenakel)  or  Niprou  (Kwamera),  referring  to  a 
mythological  time  of  peace  before  the  onset  of  warfare,  group  land 
o\\  nership.  marriage  exchange,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  are  associated 
with  the  two  canoes  or  moieties.  Guiart's  version  of  the  origin  story  is  as 
follows: 

Deux  hommes,  s'appelant  respectivement  Numrukwen  et 
kovoineta.  arrivent  en  pirogue  pres  de  Yakuteres  (Yatukwey, 
Port-Resolution);  leur  pirogue  coule;  ils  prennent  tout  ce  qu'il  y 
avail  dans  la  pirogue  et  se  retrouvent  a  terre,  dans  un  abri  sous 
roche  d'acces  difficile,  sous  forme  de  deux  pierres,  l'une  rouge 
(Kayometa)  l'autre  blanche  (Numrukwen).  (Guiart  1956:93)3 

Part  of  the  origin  story  told  to  one  of  us  goes  like  this: 

The  people  came  to  Tanna  in  two  ships,  Kaplilau  and  Niproou, 
and  landed  at  Lenimtehin.  They  lived  like  we  do,  and  they 
spread  around  Tanna,  and  life  was  good;  there  was  no  anger, 
only  friendship  in  the  beginning.  But  then  they  began  to  fight 
each  other.  .  .  .  They  went  on  fighting,  and  one  hit  another 
with  a  sling.  And  he  was  hurt  and  said  to  his  brother,  "My 
friend.  I  want  you  to  avenge  me".  .  .  .  And  he  threw  a  stone 
and  hit  one  of  them  on  the  forehead  and  killed  him.  This  was 
the  first  death,  and  they  looked  on  death  there  and  grew  angry. 
Then  they  took  up  the  bow  and  arrow  and  war-clubs  and  began 
fii^hting. 

The  fighting  was  still  going  on  when  the  white  man  came  to 
Tanna.  The  people  asked  for  guns,  and  he  gave  them  some,  and 
in  exchange  they  sold  the  foreigner  a  small  amount  of  land. 
They  began  shooting  each  other,  and  some  tried  hard  to  steal 
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guns  from  others,  and  the  stealing  of  guns  which  the  white  man 
had  exchanged  for  land  kept  going  on.  They  bought  a  lot  of 
guns,  and  the  war  went  on  apace  with  the  island  divided  into 
two  niko,  Numrukuen  and  Koiameta. 

Bonnemaison  (1987)  has  a  slightly  different  version  again.  The  two 
moieties  are  closely  linked  with  the  two  stones  mentioned  by  Guiart, 
Numrukwen  and  Kaviameta,  and  with  two  canoes.  In  the  beginning, 
everyone  was  together  in  the  "canoe"  Niprou,  and  the  island  was  at 
peace.  But  then  there  were  two  "canoes,"  said  to  have  been  commanded 
by  Karapanemum  and  Mwatiktik  (i.e.,  Mauitikitiki);  and  the  "hi  des 
deux  pirogues"  made  warfare  possible.  Traditions  vary  as  to  whether 
fighting  started  in  the  Whitesands  area  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  over  an 
exchange  that  was  unequal,  or  in  Middle  Bush  after  a  war  "game"  saw 
someone  accidentally  killed.  In  either  case,  the  peace  of  Niprou  was 
broken  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  canoes  and  the  division  into  two 
moieties,  Numrukwen  and  Kaviameta. 

There  is  obviously  some  confusion  in  these  origin  stories.  But  the  con- 
fusion is  really  on  matters  of  detail:  All  accounts  agree  that  there  was  a 
period  without  a  system  of  dual  organization  and  that  a  moiety  system 
was  introduced  to  Tanna. 

The  Tanna  Moiety  System 

Although  Humphreys  (1926)  argues  that  these  moieties  were  geographi- 
cally based,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  strictly  the  case,  at  least  tra- 
ditionally. Guiart  (1956:90)  notes  that  it  is  certainly  true  that,  while  the 
east  and  southeast  coasts,  the  Lenakel  area  in  the  central  west,  and  the 
Green  Hill  area  in  the  north  are  heavily  Numrukwen,  and  the  south- 
west and  much  of  the  northwest  are  heavily  Kaviameta, 

la  plus  grande  partie  des  agglomerations  du  reste  de  Tile  appa- 
raissent  divisees  entre  les  deux  groupes.  Les  yimwayim  se  recla- 
men!  de  rune  ou  ['autre  denomination;  il  arrive  meme  souvent 
que  les  dignitajres  se  partager  entre  Numrukwen  et  Koyometa, 

a  l'interieur  du   meme  yimwayim,  sans  que  Les  inlonnateuis 

considered  ces  cas  comme  aberrants.  (Guiart  L956:90)4 

He  also  notes  that  the  preponderance  Of  a  certain  inoietx  in  a  particular 

region  of  the  island  is  due  mosth  to  the  relatively  recent  out  migration 
of  one  group  from  what  was  once  a  more  mixed  area  (( ruiart  1956:91). 
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1  iiulstroiii  Agrees  with  Guiart  tliat  the  distinction  between  the  two 
moieties  does  not  appear  to  have  great  practical  significance  today. 

Moieties  once  set  the  bounds  of  warring  factions  on  the  island. 
Major  wars  occurred  across  rather  than  within  moieties. 

.  .  .  Alt  hoi  iuh  people  usually  know  their  moiety  affiliation, 
they  today  rarely  act  on  this.  No  major  body  of  binary  opposi- 
tions symbolizes  membership  in  a  moiety  although  one  man 
explained  that  .  .  .  Numrukwen  arrived  first,  is  "on  the  bot- 
tom." or  female  and  has  greater  power,  if  less  ability  and 
knowledge  with  food  than  does  Koyometa.  Koyometa  arrived 
second,  is  male,  and  controls  the  power  to  produce  impressive 
foodstuffs.  .  .  .  Moiety  affiliation,  in  addition,  plays  no  part  in 
people's  marriage  affiliations.  Given  a  two-section  kinship  sys- 
tem with  moieties,  one  might  expect  these  groups  to  be  exoga- 
mous — exchanging  women  between  themselves.  People  assert, 
however,  that  moieties  were  historically  endogamous.  Men, 
according  to  their  reasoning,  were  afraid  to  marry  a  woman  of 
the  opposite  moiety  lest  she  betray  them  to  her  brothers.  (Lind- 
strom  1981:72-73)' 

With  the  cessation  of  warfare,  the  importance  of  these  two  moieties 
has  declined  (although  moiety  divisions  have  spilled  over  into  national 
politics,  such  that  support  of  a  particular  political  party  often  corre- 
sponds with  moiety  affiliation).  Nevertheless,  the  moieties  are  still 
important  in  relation  to  land  disputes  and  in  dance-exchanges  (Kwa- 
mera  nakwiari,  Lenakel  nikoviaar),  at  which  each  moiety  has  its  sym- 
bols: Kaviameta  people  are  said  to  be  red,  are  accused  of  having  several 
languages,  and  their  symbol  is  a  red-breasted  bird,  the  cardinal  honey- 
eater  (Myzomela  cardinalis;  Kwamera  kaviamtameta,  Lenakel  koia- 
metameta);  Numrukwen  people  are  said  to  be  black  (according  to 
Guiart)  or  white  (according  to  Bonnemaison),  and  their  symbol  is  a 
domestic  fowl  with  ruffled  plumage.  Particular  species  of  yam,  taro, 
and  Cordyline  are  also  associated  with  each  moiety  (see  Bonnemaison 
1987:291;  Guiart  1956:91-92). 

We  shall  note  shortly  that  stones  representing  the  moieties  are  impor- 
tant in  Futuna.  Apart  from  the  original  stones  mentioned  by  Guiart, 
moiety-stones  do  not  figure  prominently  in  Tanna  today.  However, 
Monty  Lindstrom  informs  us  that  Chief  Rigiau  unburied  two  such 
stones  (named  Kaviameta  and  Numrukwen)  with  much  ceremony  at 
Ianamwakel  village  on  the  east  coast  of  Tanna  in  the  mid-1980s. 
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The  Intermediaries 

In  addition  to  the  two  moieties,  there  is  a  third,  intermediary  group. 
Lindstrom  (1986)  defines  the  term  Kout  kisua  as: 

1.  Traditional  social  identity  usually  possessed  by  one  or  two 
men  in  a  locality  (i.e.,  in  an  imwarim  group).  These  men 
mediated  disputes  between  two  traditional,  non-residential, 
non-marital  social  moieties,  numrukuen  [sic]  and  koiameta  by 
'going  between  the  canoes'.  2.  A  mediator  between  disputing 
local  groups.  3.  Spy,  someone  who  informs  the  enemies  of  a 
group  of  its  plans  (1986:63-64) 

The  corresponding  Lenakel  term  is  Kouatkasua. 

Lindstrom  elaborates  on  the  role  of  the  Kout  kisua  (1981:73).  He  is  "an 
intermediary  who  is  able  to  talk  safely  with  men  of  both  moieties,  one 
who  'goes  between  the  canoes'.  .  .  .  [He]  retains  primary  affiliation  with 
either  Numrukwen  or  Koyometa.  Unlike  his  fellow  moiety  members, 
however,  he  historically  approached  the  men  of  the  opposite  moiety  to 
arrange  the  peace  or  deliver  a  message"  (Lindstrom  198L73).5  This  is, 
therefore,  a  traditional  social  identity  usually  possessed  by  one  or  two 
men  in  a  locality,  who  act  as  mediators  (and  sometimes  as  spies). 

In  summary,  then,  Tanna  societies  have  a  tradition  that  speaks  of  a 
period  when  there  was  no  division  within  the  society  and  says  that  the 
current  system  of  dual  organization  was  introduced  to  the  island.  The 
moiety  division  was  once  important  militarily,  but  this  is  no  longer  the 
case;  however,  moiety  membership  is  still  important  in  traditional  cere- 
monies (and  also  to  some  extent  in  modern  politics),  and  there  is  also  a 
group  of  intermediaries  that  mediate  between  the  two  moieties. 

Published  Accounts  of  the  Futuna-Aniwa  Moiety  System 

West  Futuna-Aniwa  is  a  Polynesian  Outlier  language  spoken  in  t\\  o  dia- 
lects, one  on  Futuna  and  the  other  on  the  neighboring  island  of  Aniw  a. 
There  arc  basically  two  major  published  sources  of  information  on 
Futuna-Aniwa  language  and  society,  in  the  works  of  CapeU  and 
Dougherty. 

Capell's  1984  dictionary  gives  Namruke  as  the  name  of  "one  of  the 
two  moieties  in  Futunese  society"  bu1  does  not  list  the  name  of  the  other. 
He  does,  however,  list  Surama  and  Yefotuma  as  the  names  of  the  two 

Aniw  an  moieties.  In  his  anthropological  Study,  ( 'apell  noted  that 
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there  seems  little  doubt  that  in  pre-Christian  days  both  Futuna 
and  Aniwa  societies  were  based  on  dual  organization.  This  does 
not  appear  in  [Gunn's]  Gospel  in  Futuna,  nor  in  any  of  Dr. 
Paton's  writings  on  Aniwa.  but  the  names  Iefotuma  and  Sura- 
ma  are  given  as  the  two  geographical  divisions  of  Aniwa,  and 
Dr.  Gunn,  in  conversation  with  the  present  writer  (to  whom 
stuck  of  the  kinship  system  had  already  suggested  the  likelihood 
of  a  moiet\  system)  was  able  to  recall  that  after  the  writing  of 
his  book  he  had  learnt  from  some  of  the  old  men  that  two  divi- 
sions had  previously  existed  on  Futuna.  The  name  of  one  was 
Namruke,  the  other  was  not  recorded.  These,  however,  were 
not  territorial  divisions,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  lapse. 
Very  little  detail  of  their  function  is  likely  to  be  obtained  now. 
They  would  both  be  found  in  the  same  hamlet,  membership  in 
them  was  inherited  through  the  mother  and  carried  certain 
obligations  (such  as  taking  turns  in  giving  feasts),  and  each  had 
its  own  marae  or  public  square  with  sacred  banyan  in  each 
hamlet.  (Capell  1960:2) 

Dougherty  gives  the  names  of  the  two  moieties  in  Futuna  as  Namruke 
and  Kavimeta  (1983:636-638);  the  gloss  for  each,  contra  Capell's  asser- 
tion that  these  are  matrilineal  moieties,  is  "one  of  two  major  patrilineal 
descent  groups  of  Futuna"  [emphasis  added].  Dougherty  also  mentions 
a  third  descent  group,  Fana,  defined  as  a  "descent  group  which  func- 
tions as  a  mediator  between  two  moieties  based  on  descent,  Kavimeta 
and  Numruke  [sie].  Members  of  Fana  were  born  into  one  of  the  major 
groups  and  raised  by  a  member  of  the  other  descent  group,  usually  a 
mother's  brother"  (Dougherty  1983:636).  There  is  a  clear  parallel  here 
between  Futuna  Fana  and  Tanna  Kout  kisua.6 

The  Futuna  Moiety  System 

Research  by  one  of  us  has  shown  that  the  two  vaka  or  moieties  (vaka, 
"canoe"),  which  are  known  as  Namruke  and  Kawiameta,  were  defi- 
nitely in  existence  in  pre-Christian  times:  Unlike  in  Tanna,  there  is  no 
tradition  in  Futuna  of  a  period  before  the  existence  of  a  dual-organiza- 
tion system,  nor  is  there  any  tradition  of  the  moieties'  having  been  intro- 
duced to  Futuna  (from  Tanna  or  elsewhere).  Traditionally,  cross-moiety 
marriage  was  prohibited,  and  thus  one  was  born,  married  into,  and 
remained  Namruke  or  Kawiameta. 

The  main  activities  or  preoccupations  of  the  two  moieties  in  the  past 
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seem  to  have  been  feasting,  which  involved  the  exchange  of  pigs,  yams, 
taro,  and  sugarcane,  and  the  resulting  "wars"  that  broke  out  (presum- 
ably as  the  result  of  disputes  about  these  exchanges).  Namruke  are 
characterized  as  being  quiet  but  evasive  and  calculating,  thriving  on  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  Kawiameta,  on  the  other  hand,  are  supposed 
to  be  outspoken,  direct,  and  straightforward. 

Both  vaka  are  found  in  each  village,  and  each  village  has  a  Namruke 
and  a  Kawiameta  marae.  Stone  images  relating  to  both  moieties  are 
found  in  each  village.  The  Namruke  image,  known  as  Fatu,  is  largely 
hidden  below  ground  (as  befits  the  Namruke  character);  the  Kawia- 
meta image  (Sura),  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  taller,  with  very  little  of 
it  below  ground  (again  befitting  the  more  "obvious"  character  of 
Kawiameta  people). 

Whatever  the  situation  might  have  been  in  the  past — see  Capell's 
comment  that  membership  was  matrilineally  inherited — these  moieties 
today  are  clearly  patrilineal  descent  groups,  with  land,  chiefly  titles, 
and  magical  instruments  passing  from  father  to  (usually)  oldest  son.  If  a 
man  has  only  daughters,  these  rights  pass  through  the  (oldest)  daughter 
to  her  (oldest)  son. 

Over  time,  cross-moiety  marriage  took  place,  giving  rise  to  a  third 
vaka,  the  Fana.  A  Fana  person  is  supposed  to  have  personality  traits  of 
both  Namruke  and  Kawiameta,  and  they  act  as  intermediaries  between 
the  two  other  vaka  in  cases  of  disputes  and  the  like.  The  Fana  have  no 
marae,  and  there  are  no  stone  images  associated  with  them.  Fana  peo- 
ple associate,  or  are  associated,  with  Namruke  or  Kawiameta  on  the 
basis  of  their  personality  traits  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  vaka  to 
which  their  father  (or  mother)  belongs. 

The  Aniwa  Situation 

The  situation  on  Aniwa  is  similar  to  that  on  Futuna,  and  we  will  men- 
tion here  only  points  of  difference.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  island 
was  originally  divided  into  two  moieties:  Sura,  which  occupied  the 
north  of  the  island,  and  Yefatu,  which  occupied  the  south.7  These  divi- 
sions, however,  have  now  Lapsed:  The  two  patrilineal  moieties  still  on 
Aniwa  are  not  geographically  discrete;  they  are  now  know  n  as  Raw  ia- 
nieta  and  Namrukwen,  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  their  having  been  bor- 
rowed From  Tanna. 

There  arc  also  a  number  of  submoieties,  including  Tama.  Natuci. 
Fakagiagi,  and  [pake.  Of  these,  Tarua  is  classified  as  Kawiameta.  and 
people  from  this  group  claim  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of  Aniwa; 
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the  other  groups  arc  classified  as  Namrukwen,  and  arc  said  to  be  "out- 
siders." originally  From  Tanna.  There  is  apparently  no  group  on  Aniwa 
corresponding  to  Putuna's  Fana. 

Who  Borrowed  What  from  Whom? 

Moiet)  systems  are  of  some  antiquity  among  Oceanic-speaking  peoples 
for  example,  Blusi  1980,  1981),  and  one  might  expect  that  both 
Tannese  and  Futunese-Aniwan  societies  would  have  had  their  own 
moiet)  systems  and  their  own  names  for  those  moieties.  Thus  what  is 
initially  most  striking  in  this  comparison  of  Futuna-Aniwa  and  Tanna 
moiety  systems  is  the  similarity  in  the  names  of  the  moieties  of  the  three 
islands: 

I  nt una  Namruke        Kawiameta 

Aniw  a  Namrukwen  Kawiameta 

Tanna:   Kwamera  Numrukwen  Koiameta,  Kaviameta 

Lenakel  Numrukuen    Koiameta 

Whitesands  Numrukuen    Koiamera 

Clearly,  there  has  been  contact  between  the  islands;  but  the  contact  has 
been  two-way  in  nature. 

Borrowed  Moiety  Names 

Looking  at  this  initially  as  a  purely  linguistic  problem,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Futuna-Aniwa  names  should  be  treated  as  having  been  bor- 
rowed from  a  Tanna  language.  While  consonant  clusters  and  word-final 
consonants  are  rare  in  Futuna-Aniwa,  they  are  common  features  of 
Tanna  phonologies.  Given  this,  the  Futuna  form  Namruke  with  its 
medial  consonant  cluster  looks  "foreign,"  and  the  Aniwa  form  Namruk- 
wen with  the  final  consonant  looks  more  foreign.  So  the  linguistic  evi- 
dence would  suggest  that  the  moiety  names  are  Tannese  and  have  been 
borrowed  into  Futuna-Aniwa,  and  this  accords  with  the  Aniwa  tradi- 
tion of  borrowing  these  groupings  from  Tanna. 

The  most  likely  source  of  these  loans  is  Kwamera.  On  the  east  coast  of 
Tanna.  which  faces  Futuna  and  Aniwa,  three  languages  are  spoken: 
North  Tanna,  Whitesands,  and  Kwamera.  Whitesands  has  undergone  a 
regular  *t  >  r  sound  change,  and  one  of  its  moiety  names  is  Koiamera, 
an  unlikely  source  for  the  Futuna-Aniwa  form  Kawiameta.  (North 
Tanna  has  undergone  a  similar  change.)  Kwamera  has  two  alternate 
names  for  this  moiety,  Koiameta  and  Kaviameta,  the  latter  being  the 
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closest  of  all  Tanna  moiety  names  to  the  Futuna-Aniwa  form.  We  can 
therefore  refine  the  hypothesis  and  propose  that  the  Futuna-Aniwa 
moiety  names  were  borrowed  from  Kwamera. 

A  Borrowed  Moiety  System 

However,  Futuna  has  no  tradition  of  these  moieties'  having  been  intro- 
duced from  outside:  CapelFs  statement  quoted  above  makes  no  mention 
of  this,  and  though  incomplete  information  was  made  available  to  him 
(or  Gunn),  it  seems  clear  that  the  moiety  system  in  Futuna  has  always 
"been  there."  While  Aniwa  does  have  a  tradition  of  borrowing  the  cur- 
rent system  from  Tanna,  there  is  also  knowledge  of  a  precontact  moiety 
system  there. 

We  should  also  point  to  the  cognation  between  the  Aniwa  moiety 
names  Sura  and  Yejatu  and  the  Futuna  names  for  the  stone  images  Sura 
and  Fatu.  We  therefore  hypothesize  that  Futuna,  like  Aniwa,  always 
had  a  system  of  dual  organization,  and  that  Sura  and  Fatu  are  the  origi- 
nal names  of  the  moieties  in  both  Futuna  and  Aniwa. 

However,  there  is  a  tradition  in  Tanna  of  the  moieties'  having  been 
introduced  from  outside.  Bonnemaison  in  particular  provides  us  with 
some  valuable  information  on  this  matter.  In  the  time  of  Niprou,  there 
was  no  dual  organization.  But  then  came  the  two  niko,  the  two  canoes, 
one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Mwatiktik — the  Polynesian  culture- 
hero  Mauitikitiki.  It  is  clear  from  various  traditions  that  a  dual  organi- 
zation was  introduced  to  Tanna:  Bonnemaison's  version  would  suggest 
that  this  introduction  had  a  Polynesian  origin,  and  Futuna  or  Aniwa  are 
the  logical  sources. 

So  we  have  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Futuna-Aniwa  "always"  had  moieties,  which  were  known  as  Sura 
and  Fatu. 

2.  Tanna  did  not  always  have  moieties.  There  is  distinct  evidence  of  a 
moiety  system  having  been  introduced  and  fairly  strong  evidence 
that  it  came  from  a  Polynesian  source. 

3.  Nevertheless,  the  current  Futuna  and  Aniwa  names  for  the  two 
moieties  are  borrowings  from  the  Kwamera  Language  of  Tanna, 

We  thus  appear  to  have  a  situation  where  Flltunese  and  or  Aniw  ans 
Introduced  a  moiety  system  to  Tanna,  and  both  then  later  borrowed  the 

Tannese  names  for  those  moieties!  This  clearly  requires  some  explana 

tion.  First,  We  need  to  look  at  the  names  of  the  moieties  in    Tanna  Ian 
guages,  since  these  are  not   of  Futuna  Aniw  a  Origin.     The   ka\iameta 
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moiety  has  as  its  symbol  the  cardinal  honey-eater  Myzomela  cardinalis, 

known  as  kmuimtamcta  in  kwamera/  koiamclameta  in  Lenakel. 
There  is  clearly  a  connection  between  the  name  of  the  bird  and  the 
name  of  the  moiety,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  moiety  name  is  derived 
from  the-  name  of  the  bird  that  symbolizes  it. 

Monty  Lindstrom  (pers.  com.,  1993)  has  suggested  that  the  name 
Xumrukueii  derives  from  Kwamera  rukwd-ni,  "his  wife" — that  is,  the 
w  ite  of  the  cardinal  honey-eater.  The  prefix  nam-  is  occasionally  used  to 
nominali/e  verbs  and  other  word  classes  in  Tanna  languages,  and  there 
may  have  been  assimilation  in  Kwamera  and  other  Tanna  languages 
From  an  earlier  form  Namrukwen  (<  nam-rukwe-ni) — from  which  the 
1  ntima-Aniwa  form  would  have  derived — to  Numrukwen,  because  of 
the  u  in  the  following  syllable.  Lindstrom  also  informs  us  that,  although 
there  is  some  reference  in  Tannese  tradition  to  Numrukwen  as  the  "older 
brother"  and  Kaviameta  as  the  "younger  brother,"  there  are  also  tradi- 
tions about  fights  between  brothers  in  which  the  younger  brother  ends 
up  on  top,  and  the  older  brother  becomes  his  wife. 

Granted  then  that  the  Tannese  attached  names  of  their  own  to  the 
borrowed  moieties,  why,  though,  did  the  Futunese  and  the  Aniwans 
borrow  Tannese  names  for  moieties  that  they  already  had,  and  had 
names  for?  Let  us  go  back  to  an  earlier  quote  from  Capell.  He  says  that 
the  missionary  Gunn,  "after  the  writing  of  his  book  .  .  .  had  learnt 
from  some  of  the  old  men  that  two  divisions  had  previously  existed  on 
Futuna.  The  name  of  one  was  Namruke,  the  other  was  not  recorded. 
These  .  .  .  have  been  allowed  to  lapse"  (Capell  1960: 2). 9  It  may  be, 
then,  that  the  moiety  system  lapsed  in  Futuna,  with  the  names  Sura  and 
Fatu  simply  being  used  to  refer  to  the  stones  in  each  marae;  it  is  also 
clear  that  the  original  Sura/Yefatu  division  in  Aniwa  was  allowed  to 
lapse.  Subsequently,  a  moiety  system  was  reactivated  on  both  of  these 
islands,  possibly  for  internal  reasons  or  possibly  because  of  contact  with 
Tanna.  In  either  case,  it  was  this  contact  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Kwamera  names  for  the  two  moieties. 

Finally,  as  far  as  the  "intermediate"  moiety  is  concerned,  there  does 
appear  to  be  considerable  similarity  in  the  role  of  the  Fana  in  Futuna 
and  the  Kout  kisua  in  Tanna.  However,  there  is  no  linguistic  evidence  of 
borrowing  here,  in  either  direction. 

Conclusion 

It  is  clear  that  there  were  far-reaching  sociolinguistic  contacts  between 
Tanna  and  Futuna-Aniwa  societies.  We  have  shown  that  Tanna  societies 
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borrowed  a  moiety  system,  probably  from  Futuna-Aniwa,  and  that 
Futuna-Aniwa  subsequently  borrowed  the  moiety  names  from  the 
Kwamera  language  of  Tanna.  We  have  speculated  that  the  original 
Futuna-Aniwa  dual-organization  system  may  have  collapsed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  possibly  because  of  the  presence  of  Christian  mission- 
aries on  the  island,  but  that  it  then  later  regenerated,  partly  due  to 
influence  from  Tanna. 

NOTES 

1.  We  are  grateful  to  Monty  Lindstrom  and  two  anonymous  reviewers  for  valuable  com- 
ments on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  article,  and  to  Ture  Kailo  for  information  on  the  Aniwan 
moieties. 

2.  The  orthography  generally  follows  the  published  sources  on  the  various  languages:  i 
represents  a  mid  (sometimes  high)  central  vowel,  equivalent  in  at  least  some  phonetic 
environments  to  the  a  in  English  ago  or  the  i  in  New  Zealand  English  this,  while  the  acute 
accent  marks  irregular  (i.e.,  non-penultimate)  stress.  Spellings  tend  to  vary  with  author: 
for  example,  Lindstrom  and  Lynch  both  write  Koiameta  for  the  name  of  one  of  the 
moieties,  but  Lindstrom  gives  Kaviameta  as  an  alternate,  while  Guiart  and  Bonnemaison 
(and  also  Lindstrom  in  one  publication)  write  this  name  as  Koyometa.  Generally,  we  use 
the  Kwamera  terms  for  the  moieties  and  related  concepts  in  the  text  but  retain  other  spell- 
ings in  direct  quotations. 

3.  Translation:  "Two  men,  named  Numrukwen  and  Koyometa,  arrive  in  a  canoe  near 
Yatukeris  (Yatukwei,  Port  Resolution);  their  canoe  sinks;  they  take  everything  in  the  canoe 
and  find  themselves  on  the  shore,  in  a  rock  shelter  difficult  of  access,  in  the  shape  of  two 
rocks,  one  red  (Koyometa),  the  other  white  (Numrukwen)." 

4.  Translation:  "The  large  majority  of  settlements  in  the  rest  of  the  island  appear  to  be 
divided  between  the  two  groups.  The  yimwayim  make  use  of  the  name  of  one  or  other 
denomination;  it  even  often  happens  that  leaders  are  divided  between  Numrukwen  and 
Koyometa,  within  the  same  yimwayim,  with  informants  not  considering  these  cases  aber- 
rant." What  Guiart  writes  as  yimwayim  is  Lenakel  iimwaiimw .  Kwamera  imwanm.  This 
corresponds  to  Bislama  nakamal  and  refers  to  a  ritually  important  circular  clearing  in  the 
forest  where  men  prepare  and  drink  kava,  hold  important  decision-making  meetings,  pre- 
pare and  carry  out  exchanges  and  feasts  defined  to  be  traditional  in  character,  and  Stage 
traditional  dances. 

5.  Note  that  Kwamera  isua  and  l.enakel  tUUtk  mean  "sail,  travel  l>\  sea":  hence  the  Image 
Of  the  intermediaries  sailing  between  the  two  canoes. 

6.  CapeU  appears  to  make  no  mention  ol  Fana  In  cither  <>t  Ins  studies  Both  dictionariei 

give  as  meanings  lor  fana  "to  shoot,  a  DOW;  I  mainmast ."  but  it  appeals  that  these  mean 
ings  are  not  related  to  the  nameol  this  descent  group. 

7.  The  terms  given  !>\  CapeU    Surama  and  Yefotuma    are  actuall)  Sura  and  Yefatu 

(not  YejOtu)  With  the  lUffiX    nui.     and";  thus  Suva  ma  means  something  like  "the  Suia  pCO 

pie."  While  Futuna-Aniwa  fatu  meani  "stone"  (and  also  "ttar"),  we  know  ol  no  meaning 

loi  sura  other  than  as  the  name  ol  the  moiet\  or  moiet\   stone 
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B    Kwamera  kaviamtametc  derives  from  in  unidentified  root,  kavia,  plus  hntameta, 
"pink,  reddish." 

;  he  book  In  question  may  have  been  either  The  Gospel  in  Futuna  or  Heralds  of  the 
Dawn. 
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Over  the  past  180  years,  the  Marshall  Islands  have  experienced  several  dramatic 
changes  as  a  consequence  of  interaction  with  other,  more  technologically 
advanced  societies.  The  following  essay  examines  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  changes — the  evolution  of  regional  demography.  Two  aspects  of  Marshall 
Islands  demography  are  emphasized  here:  change  in  the  total  population  and 
change  in  the  geographical  arrangement  of  population.  First,  interaction  with 
non-Micronesian  societies  and  the  demographic  impacts  of  this  interaction  are 
briefly  summarized.  The  evolving  geographic  distribution  of  population  in  the 
Marshalls  is  then  documented,  focusing  on  ten  censuses  conducted  during  the 
twentieth  century  and  exploring  the  shifts  in  fertility  mortality,  and  migration 
that  led  to  these  changes.  Finally,  demographic  trends  are  examined  in  terms  ol 
regional  cultural  ecology-  revealing  a  decreasing  correspondence  betv»  een  pep 
ulation  and  productivity  potential  coupled  with  a  lack  of  systematic  patterning 
in  the  regional  arrangement  of  population     pointing  up  fundamental  adaptive 

and  economic  challenges  lacing  this  emerging  island  nation. 

Introduction 

Of  the  many  changes  thai  occurred  throughout  Micronesia  during  150 

years  of  contact    with   people  from   outside  Oceania,    lew    ha\c   had   a 

greater  impact  on  native  culture  and  society  than  demographic  change. 
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The  nature  of  this  population  change  has  differed  during  the  course  of 
the  interaction.  Due  largely  to  diseases  introduced  by  Westerners,  early 
impacts  tended  to  take  the  form  of  depopulation.  Between  the  sixteenth 
and  late  nineteenth  centuries,  the  populations  of  several  places  were 
decimated— particularly  those  islands  that  experienced  the  greatest 
contact  with  missionaries,  explorers,  whalers,  and  traders  (Yanaihara 
1940:40-45;  Hezel  and  Berg  1979:196-197;  Hezel  1983:141-149).  More 
recently,  population  throughout  most  of  Micronesia  has  increased,  pri- 
marily due  to  the  introduction  of  modern  medical  technology  and 
health  care  during  the  present  century.  Although  this  resurgence  usually 
began  slowly,  in  many  island  groups  the  rates  of  demographic  growth 
increased  over  time  to  yield  populations  much  larger  than  any  previ- 
ously known  (see  Gorenflo  and  Levin  1991,  1992;  Gorenflo  1993a, 
1993b). 

This  essay  examines  one  of  the  most  dramatic  cases  of  demographic 
change  in  Micronesia  during  the  twentieth  century — population  growth 
in  the  Marshall  Islands.  With  about  10,000  Pacific  Islanders  in  resi- 
dence as  recently  as  1935,  by  1988  this  small  group  of  coralline  islands 
and  atolls  contained  more  than  43,000  persons.  Two  changes  in  the 
demography  of  the  Marshalls  are  particularly  noteworthy:  population 
growth  throughout  the  area  as  a  whole,  and  shifts  in  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  population.  In  the  pages  below,  we  examine  the  evolving 
demography  as  recorded  by  the  ten  censuses  of  the  region  (between 
1920  and  1988),  thus  drawing  upon  the  only  reliable  demographic  data 
available  for  all  component  island  units.  To  help  understand  the  pro- 
cesses underlying  change  in  regional  demography,  we  examine  the  age 
structure  of  the  populations  involved,  as  well  as  supplemental  data  on 
fertility,  mortality,  and  mobility  when  available.  In  addition,  we 
explore  ecological  aspects  of  regional  demographic  change — both  in 
terms  of  the  correspondence  between  population  distribution  and  the 
productivity  potential  of  the  natural  environment  and  in  terms  of  the 
evolving  geographical  arrangement  of  population  over  time — providing 
insights  on  the  adaptive  and  economic  challenges  facing  this  small 
island  nation. 

A  Brief  Overview  of  Contact  with  Non-Micronesians 

The  Marshall  Islands  consist  of  twenty-nine  atolls  and  five  coral  islands 
located  between  5°  and  15°  north  latitude,  and  between  161  °  and  173° 
east  longitude,  in  the  central  Pacific  Ocean  (Bryan  1971).  The  Mar- 
shalls lie  in  two  chains  that  run  north-northwest  to  south-southeast:  the 
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western  Ralik  or  "sunset"  chain,  and  the  eastern  Ratak  or  "sunrise" 
chain  (Figure  1).  Although  colonized  by  migrants  from  the  New- 
Hebrides  area  as  early  as  3,000  years  ago  (Hezel  1983:3;  Dye  1987:9), 
the  Marshall  Islands  were  unknown  outside  Oceania  until  the  arrival  of 
Spanish  explorers  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  (Bryan  1972:173).  Dur- 
ing the  450  years  that  followed  these  initial  sightings,  the  amount  of 
contact  between  the  Marshalls  and  more  technologically  advanced 
societies  ranged  from  periods  of  complete  isolation  to  those  of  extremely 
active  colonization.   Because  interaction  with  societies  from  outside 
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FIGURE  I.  The  Marshall  Islands. 
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( taeania  often  coincided  with  major  population  change  in  the  Marshall 
Islands,  we  briefly  summarize  the  history  of  this  contact  before  turning 
to  examine  available  demographic  data. 

Despite  sightings  and  visits  by  Spanish  ships  as  early  as  the  1520s,  the 
Marshall  Islands  attracted  little  attention  from  the  then  rapidly  expand- 
ing Spanish  empire  (Bryan  1972:173-177;  Hezel  1983:13-35).  Follow- 
ing a  few  brief  visits  by  Spanish  explorers  during  the  mid- 1560s,  Euro- 
peans apparently  forgot  about  the  Marshalls.  More  than  200  years 
would  pass  before  the  reestablishment  of  Western  contact  with  the 
Marshall  Islands — through  their  rediscovery  by  a  series  of  English  naval 
and  commercial  expeditions  beginning  in  the  1760s  (Bryan  1972:177- 
178).  Interaction  between  the  Marshalls  and  outsiders  was  limited  and 
sporadic  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
mostly  consisting  of  brief  visits  by  English  and  American  vessels  in 
search  of  food  and  fresh  water.  A  pair  of  Russian  naval  expeditions  led 
by  Kotzebue  during  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  the  first  to 
explore  any  of  the  Marshall  Islands  systematically,  visiting  several  places 
in  the  Ratak  chain  in  1817  and  again  in  1824-1825  (see  Kotzebue  1967, 
3:140-180).  The  islands  encountered  by  Kotzebue  were  virtually  un- 
touched by  outsiders,  save  a  few  encounters  with  residents  from  other 
Micronesian  island  groups  whose  canoes  occasionally  washed  up  on 
Marshallese shores  (Hezel  1983:92,  102-103). 

Shortly  after  Kotzebue's  second  visit,  the  Marshall  Islanders  devel- 
oped a  reputation  for  fierceness  towards  outsiders,  attacking  several 
ships  between  the  mid-1820s  and  the  early  1850s  (Hezel  1983:197-200). 
This  reputation  led  most  Western  ships  to  avoid  the  Marshalls  for  sev- 
eral decades,  excepting  some  whalers  wishing  to  recuperate  while  on 
long  ocean  hunts  (Dye  1987:11).  Interaction  between  Euroamericans 
and  Marshallese  did  not  change  markedly  until  missionary  activities 
began  in  the  area,  with  initial  visits  in  1852  eventually  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  mission  on  Ebon  Atoll  five  years  later 
(Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:15;  Hezel  1983:201-202). 
Eventually,  the  Marshallese  became  less  hostile  to  outsiders  and  interac- 
tion with  whalers  and  traders  increased  beginning  in  the  1850s. 

Throughout  these  first  centuries  of  sporadic  contact,  visitors  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  recorded  little  information  on  demography,  with  the 
exception  of  population  estimates  for  certain  places  during  the  early  and 
mid-nineteenth  century  (see  Kramer  and  Nevermann  1938:172-174). 
Population  levels  received  careful  attention  from  the  natives  them- 
selves, and  most  Marshallese  families  practiced  infanticide  after  the 
birth  of  a  third  child  (Kotzebue  1967,  3:173;  Pollock  1975:257-258). 
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Warfare  also  served  to  reduce  population,  the  few  conflicts  with  people 
from  other  island  groups  such  as  Kiribati  (Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  1943:30)  overshadowed  by  incessant  warfare  between  rival 
Marshallese  factions  (Kotzebue  1967,' 3: 166-167,  170-172;  Kiste  1974: 
4;  Hezel  1983:92-94,  209).  Marshall  Islanders  were  very  mobile  during 
traditional  times,  though  movement  both  within  the  Marshalls  as  well 
as  to  other  places  (e.g.,  Kiribati  and  Kosrae)  tended  to  be  temporary 
(see  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1944:22;  Hezel  1983:201- 
203).  Certain  activities  of  outsiders  also  affected  Marshall  Islands 
demography.  "Blackbirding,"  as  well  as  more  legitimate  types  of  labor 
recruitment,  occurred  in  several  places  during  the  1860s  and  1870s 
(e.g.,  Ailinglapalap  Atoll;  see  Hezel  1983:237-240).  Population  was 
also  affected  by  natural  disasters  such  as  the  tidal  wave  that  struck  Uje- 
lang  Atoll  sometime  before  1870,  killing  an  unknown  number  and  forc- 
ing all  survivors  to  relocate  to  Jaluit  Atoll  (Naval  Intelligence  Division 
1945:412). 

The  greatest  demographic  impacts  during  the  first  centuries  of  con- 
tact with  non-Micronesians,  however,  resulted  from  diseases  introduced 
from  outside  Micronesia.  For  those  few  portions  of  the  Marshalls  where 
details  on  introduced  diseases  exist,  one  encounters  a  grim  story.  For 
example,  Ebon  Atoll  suffered  through  successive  waves  of  influenza 
(1859),  measles  and  influenza  (1861),  typhoid  (1863),  and  amoebic  dys- 
entery (throughout  the  1870s) — each  illness  taking  an  unknown  number 
of  lives  (Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:70;  Rynkiewich 
1972:29,  169;  Hezel  1983:206).  Smallpox  also  swept  through  the 
Marshalls  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  killing 
untold  numbers,  while  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  became  widespread 
problems  likely  affecting  both  mortality  and  fertility  (see  Hezel  1983: 
141-149).  As  a  result  of  these  several  factors,  the  population  declined  by 
an  unknown  amount  between  Kotzebue's  first  visit  and  the  Late  ISTOs — 
with  much  of  the  depopulation  probably  occurring  after  I860,  COrres 
ponding  to  increased  interaction  with  outsiders. 

Sustained,    widespread    contact    between    Europeans    and    Marshall 
Islanders   began   in   the  late  nineteenth  century,   when   the   Marshalls 
became  a  German  colony.  German  entrepreneurs  established  a  pcrma 
nent  trading  station  on  Kbon  Atoll  in  (he  early  L860s  to  compete  with 
Portuguese.  English,  and  American  traders  in  the  region  (Office  of  the 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:14;  Mason  1946:8,  82),  Over  the  en 
suing  two  decades,  Germany's  trading  activities  grew   substantiall) 
throughout  the  region  (set-  Hezel  1  *),s.S: 2 1  o  :2:2(i).  The  German  grip  ^w 
trade  tightened  in  1S7S  when  a  treaty  w  ith  local  chiefs  guaranteed  pro 
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taction  to  German  trading  companies  in  the  Ralik  chain,  as  well  as 
exclusive  rights  to  use  the  harbor  at  Jaluit  Atoll  (Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  1943:12;  Firth  1977:7;  Hezel  1983:298-299;  Shinn 
1984:334).  In  1885  Germany  signed  a  treaty  with  the  paramount  chiefs 
of  the  Marshalls,  in  essence  annexing  the  entire  region  (Fischer  and  Fis- 
cher 1957:36).  Spain  formally  ceded  sovereignty  to  Germany  in  1886 
(Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:12),  and  the  Marshall 
Islands  officially  became  a  German  protectorate  (Mason  1946:62-63; 
Firth  1977:15-16). 

Germany  developed  the  Marshalls  economically,  primarily  through 
the  promotion  of  copra  production  and  trade  (Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  1943:14-15;  Kiste  1974:13).  But  the  Germans  gener- 
ally approached  their  various  administrative  tasks  indirectly,  adminis- 
tering the  Marshalls  through  the  traditional  authority  structure  of  the 
Marshallese  culture  (see  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943: 
13;  Oliver  1961:348-350;  Kiste  1974:13;  Firth  1977:16).  This  strategy 
required  the  actual  presence  of  relatively  few  German  citizens  (Peattie 
1988:154),  most  of  whom  lived  at  the  newly  established  administrative 
center  on  Jaluit  Atoll.  Nevertheless,  changes  in  Marshallese  demogra- 
phy occurred  during  the  period  of  German  rule,  as  the  native  popula- 
tion continued  to  decline  at  least  through  the  1890s.  Diseases  remained 
the  main  culprits,  with  tuberculosis  (arriving  in  1879),  chicken  pox 
(introduced  in  1887),  influenza  (particularly  the  epidemics  of  1895  and 
1904),  dysentery,  and  measles  (notably  the  major  outbreak  in  1905- 
1906)  all  killing  "considerable  numbers"  of  natives  (Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  1943:69;  see  also  Steinbach  1893;  Erdland  1914: 
17;  Kramer  and  Nevermann  1938:172).  Warfare  between  native  fac- 
tions persisted  into  the  1880s,  though  the  number  of  deaths  directly 
resulting  from  war  continued  to  be  minimal  (see  Kramer  and  Never- 
mann 1938:204;  Hezel  1983:293-295).  Natural  disasters  also  contrib- 
uted to  increased  mortality,  primarily  from  a  pair  of  typhoons  that 
devastated  several  southern  atolls  in  1905  and  caused  the  death  of  many 
islanders  both  directly  and  indirectly  (through  ensuing  famine  and  dis- 
ease) (Jeschke  1905;  Kramer  and  Nevermann  1938:172;  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:19;  Spoehr  1949:17;  Hezel  1991: 
255-256). 

Roughly  fifty  years  of  German  presence  in  the  Marshall  Islands  ended 
in  1914  when  Japanese  military  forces  occupied  the  region  (see  Hezel 
and  Berg  1979:436-475;  Peattie  1988:42).  Motivated  in  part  by  eco- 
nomic interests  rooted  in  late-nineteenth-century  trade  (Peattie  1988: 
16),  Japan's  presence  remained  largely  military  until  1918  when  the 
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Civil  Department  of  the  Naval  Administration  took  over  (Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:13).  Japanese  authority  throughout 
Micronesia  obtained  international  recognition  in  1920  through  a  Class 
C  League  of  Nations  mandate  (Clyde  [1935]  1967),  with  the  Marshalls 
forming  the  Jaluit  District  of  the  Mandated  Territory.1  The  Japanese 
took  a  particularly  active  interest  in  the  region,  in  part  hoping  to 
develop  the  economic  potential  of  the  Marshalls.  To  achieve  this  aim, 
the  Japanese  leadership  administered  the  area  more  directly — under- 
mining the  traditional  authority  structure  in  the  process  (Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:13).  The  copra  industry  flourished 
under  the  Japanese,  leading  to  important  changes  in  village  life  to  meet 
increasing  demands  for  labor  (Peattie  1988:101,  121).  Japan  also  saw 
great  military  value  in  the  Marshalls'  geographical  placement  and  as 
potential  locations  for  airfields  (Peattie  1988:231-232).  Despite  the 
number  of  changes  in  the  Marshall  Islands  during  thirty  years  of  Japa- 
nese administration,  the  native  population  remained  relatively  con- 
stant. Prior  to  the  buildup  associated  with  World  War  II,  the  greatest 
demographic  changes  consisted  of  the  occasional  relocation  of  islanders 
to  provide  labor.  A  major  typhoon  in  1918  caused  many  deaths  (more 
than  200  on  Majuro  Atoll  alone),  as  well  as  considerable  disruption  of 
food  and  copra  production  (Spoehr  1949:21;  Rynkiewich  1981:31). 
Relatively  few  Japanese  nationals  migrated  to  the  Marshall  Islands 
prior  to  the  war,  other  than  to  Jaluit  Atoll,  largely  because  of  the  lim- 
ited resources  of  atoll  and  coral-island  environments  (Peattie  1988: 
158,186). 

With  the  preparation  for  war,  life  in  the  Marshall  Islands  changed 
markedly.  The  Japanese  swept  entire  villages  for  laborers  to  work  on 
construction  projects  throughout  the  district,  particularly  to  construct 
airfields  on  Kwajalein,  Majuro,  and  Wotje  atolls  beginning  in  L939 
(Mason  1946:9;  Peattie  1988:251-252).  When  war  began,  Japan  sent 
many  troops  to  the  Marshalls — their  numbers  reaching  roughly  13.000 
by  the  end  of  1943  (Peattie  1988:263;  see  Crowl  and  Love  1955:207). 
American  forces  bombarded  those  atolls  that  contained  Japanese  bases. 
including  Enewetak,  Kwajalein,  Jaluit,  Maloelap,  Mili.  and  Wotje 
(Shaw,  Nalty,  and  Tnrnbladh  1966:216  219;  Peattie  1988:271,  279, 
305);  although  U.S.  Forces  landed  only  on  the  first  two  (along  with 

Majuro  Atoll)   in  early    1944,   destruction   was  substantial   and   mam 

islanders  undoubtedly  died  (see  Carucci  1989:83  85;  Hc/el  1991:21 

In  addition,  late  in  the  war  Japanese  forces  killed  hundreds  <>l  Marshal 
lese  on  Jaluit.  Maloelap,  Mili,  and  Wotje  atolls,  apparent!)   as  punish 

rnent  for  acts  against  the  Japanese  war  effort  (Heine  L979;  sec  Hezel 
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1991:274-275).  Hardships  continued  in  the  wake  of  the  attacks,  as  resi- 
dent Japanese  soldiers  and  natives  faced  starvation  on  islands  and  atolls 
cut  off  from  supply  lines  (Peattie  1988:305).  Only  those  places  excluded 
from  the  Japanese  military  effort  escaped  such  trials,  the  major  change 
during  the  war  years  usually  comprising  a  return  to  subsistence  agricul- 
ture and  fishing  from  copra  production.  Japan's  administration  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  ended  when  it  surrendered  to  allied  forces  in  Septem- 
ber 1945.  Between  1920  and  1935  the  number  of  Pacific  Islanders  living 
in  the  Marshalls  remained  about  10,000  persons;  the  number  of  Mar- 
shallese  decreased  during  the  war,  though  by  an  unknown  amount. 

Unquestionably  the  most  dramatic  demographic  and  cultural 
changes  in  the  Marshall  Islands  occurred  during  the  extended  American 
presence  in  the  region  following  World  War  II  (see  Gale  1978;  Alexan- 
der 1984).  For  the  first  six  years  after  their  capture  from  the  Japanese,  a 
military  government  under  the  U.S.  Navy  administered  the  Marshalls. 
In  1947  the  islands  became  part  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (TTPI) — a  strategic  territory  established  by  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  United  States  named  as  "administering  authority"  (Shinn 
1984:303).  The  American  government  introduced  several  cultural 
changes  to  the  Marshall  Islands,  including  widespread  democracy,  a 
cash  economy,  improved  health  care,  Western  education,  and  increas- 
ing amounts  of  modern  amenities.  Among  the  more  dramatic  demo- 
graphic changes  during  the  American  presence  in  the  area  was  the  relo- 
cation of  entire  populations  from  Bikini  and  Enewetak  atolls  during  the 
late  1940s  to  enable  nuclear  testing  (Mason  1954;  Kiste  1968,  1974, 
1977;  Tobin  1967).  But  perhaps  the  most  significant,  long-term  impact 
of  the  American  presence  was  the  steady  population  growth  that 
occurred  throughout  most  of  the  Marshall  Islands — particularly  on 
Majuro  Atoll  and  on  the  islet  of  Ebeye  in  Kwajalein  Atoll  (Alexander 
1978;  Heine  1984;  Gorenflo  and  Levin  1989).  Due  largely  to  the  avail- 
ability of  improved  health  care  introduced  by  the  United  States,  both 
fertility  and  survivability  increased  through  1980.  The  population  of 
the  region  roughly  tripled  during  the  same  time  period. 

In  May  1979  the  Marshall  Islands  became  a  self-governing  republic, 
as  a  first  step  towards  reestablishing  independence  (Shinn  1984:332). 
The  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  United  States  ultimately 
agreed  to  a  Compact  of  Free  Association  between  their  two  nations, 
enacted  in  January  1986.  Despite  growing  Marshallese  political  auton- 
omy, strong  U.S.  influence  in  the  region  persists — particularly  through 
continued  activities  at  the  U.S.  military  installation  on  Kwajalein  Atoll 
and  the  large  amount  of  money  that  the  United  States  pays  for  the  use  of 
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that  facility  and  to  support  development  under  the  compact  (Mason 
1987:23-24).  The  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  conducted  a  census 
in  late  1988,  the  first  since  the  reestablishment  of  self-rule  (Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  1989).  Results  of  this  census  indicate  a  continua- 
tion of  the  rapid  population  growth  experienced  throughout  the  period 
of  U.S.  administration,  along  with  a  continued  concentration  of  people 
at  the  urban  centers  of  Majuro  and  Ebeye. 

Changing  Regional  Demography  in  the  Marshall  Islands 

Little  demographic  data  exist  for  the  Marshall  Islands  prior  to  1920,  the 
year  that  the  Japanese  Nan'yo-cho  (South  Seas  Rureau)  conducted  the 
first  systematic  census  of  the  Mandated  Territory.  Population  data  are 
available  from  as  early  as  1800  for  certain  atolls,  initially  collected  by 
various  explorers  and  missionaries,  and  later  by  German  administrators 
in  the  region  (see  Kramer  and  Nevermann  1938:172-174).  Rut  demo- 
graphic data  preceding  1920  usually  comprise  estimates  prepared  at 
irregular  dates;  due  largely  to  the  constant  flow  of  islanders  between 
places  (Kramer  and  Nevermann  1938:172),  coupled  with  the  geograph- 
ical extent  of  the  Marshalls,  no  single  set  of  estimates  covered  all 
island  units  at  one  particular  time  (Table  1).  Most  figures  place 
Marshall  Islands  population  between  10,000  and  13,000  persons  at  the 
onset  of  German  presence  in  the  1870s  (see  Hager  1889:33;  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:19),  with  estimates  ranging 
from  7,000  to  16,000  (Finsch  1893:123;  Kramer  and  Nevermann 
1938:172;  Yanaihara  1940:44).  Official  German  figures  of  9,267  in 
1909,  9,163  in  1911,  and  9,546  in  1913  (Yanaihara  1940:44)  prob- 
ably are  the  first  reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  population  in  the 
Marshalls. 

To  date,  agencies  from  different  governments  have  conducted  ten  sys- 
tematic censuses  of  the  Marshall  Islands:  four  by  the  Japanese  \an\o- 
cho  (1920.  L925,  1930,  and  1935),  two  by  the  TTP1  administration 
(1958  and  1973),  one  jointly  by  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii  School  of  Public  Health  (1967).  two  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  (1970  and  L980),  and  one  by  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  Office  Of  Planning  and  Statistics  (1988).  Table  2  presents  the 
total  populations  Of  the  Marshalls  recorded  by  these  ten  censuses,  sup 

plemented  in  the  post  World  War  II  \ears  b\  population  estimates  pre 
pared  by  various  t.s.  government  agencies.  Two  trends  in  the  overall 
population  are  apparent:  a  relatively  constant  population  ol  approxi 
tnately  10,000  Pacific  Islanders  iron,  1920  through  1935  (until  1948,  li 
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one  considers  official  estimates),  followed  by  sustained,  often  rapid 
population  growth  from  the  1958  census  onward  (Figure  2). 2 

Closer  examination  of  available  data  reveals  that  in  addition  to  an 
increase  in  the  total  population  of  the  Marshall  Islands  over  time,  shifts 
in  the  regional  distribution  of  population  also  occurred — with  some 
atolls  becoming  relatively  more  important  demographically  and  others 
becoming  relatively  less  important.  Table  3  presents  evidence  of  these 
regional  demographic  changes  for  the  ten  census  years  of  interest.  Com- 
plementing data  on  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  changing  population 
densities  throughout  the  Marshalls  (Table  4).  These  two  tables  provide 
much  of  the  foundation  for  the  remainder  of  this  study.  We  now  briefly 
explore  the  changing  regional  demography  of  the  Marshalls,  organized 
within  seven  sections:  one  examining  the  Japanese  period,  considering 
the  censuses  of  1920  through  1935,  when  the  regional  demography  of 
the  area  was  fairly  constant;  and  one  section  for  each  of  the  remaining 
six  censuses  (1958,  1967,  1970,  1973,  1980,  and  1988),  when  the  greatest 
changes  in  regional  demography  occurred.  Limitations  of  space  pre- 
clude detailed  discussions  of  each  census  period;  rather,  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a  presentation  of  relevant  data,  pointing  out  significant  demo- 
graphic shifts  and  potential  causes  of  population  change  when  possible. 
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Figure  2.  Change  in  the  Marshall  Islands  population  over  time  (1920, 
1925,  1930,  and  1935  data  are  for  Pacific  Islanders  only). 


Table  2.   Population  of  the  Marshall  Islands  by  Year,  Showing 

Population  Change  between  Census  Years:  Select  Years 


Average 

Change 

Annual 

from 

Change 

Previous 

from 

Listed 

Previous 

Census 

Listed 

Year 

Population 

Yr. 

Census  Yr. 

Source 

1909 

9,267 

Yanaihara  1940 

1911 

9,163 

Yanaihara  1940 

1913 

9,546 

Yanaihara  1940 

1920 

9,693 

Nan'yo-cho  1937 

1925 

9,538 

-155 

-0.3% 

Nan'yo-cho  1927 

1930 

10,130 

592 

1.2% 

Nan'yo-cho  1931 

1935 

10,126 

-4 

- 

Nan'yo-cho  1937 

1945 

9,471 

Dean  1947 

1948 

10,495 

U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Navy  1948 

1949 

10,802 

U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Navy  1949 

1950 

11,033 

U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Navy  1950 

1951 

11,299 

U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Navy  1951 

1954 

11,878 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1956 

1955 

14,260 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1956 

1956 

13,984 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1957 

1957 

13,231 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1958 

1958 

14,163 

4,037 

1.5% 

Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  1959 

1959 

14,290 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1960 

1960 

14,907 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1961 

1961 

15,399 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1962 

1962 

15,710 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1963 

1963 

17,363 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1964 

1964 

18,205 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1965 

L965 

18,062 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1966 

1966 

18,239 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1968 

1967 

18,578 

4,415 

3.1% 

School  of  Puhlic  Health  n.d. 

1968 

18,998 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  L969 

1969 

If), 328 

U  S.  Dept.  of  State  1970 

1970 

22,888 

4,310 

7.2% 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  (  cumin  1972 

L971 

23,166 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1072 

1972 

24,248 

i   s  Dept,  of  State  1973 

1973 

25,045 

2,157 

3.0% 

Office  of  Census  Coordinator  197"> 

1875 

26,560 

i   s  Dept,  ol  state  L977 

1977 

25,457 

U.S.  Dept.  Ol  State  l!>7!) 

1980 

30,873 

5,828 

3.0% 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  l!J,S3.i 

1981 

32,104 

i   s  Dept.  .-I  State  1984 

1982 

33,330 

i    s  !),.,,(  ,,i  State  1984 

1984 

34,923 

i   S  Dept.  oi  st.it,'  1985 

L988 

43,380 

12,507 

i  3 

Republic  of  the  Marshall  islands  1989 

Voter.  Census  yean  in  boldface   Datafoi  1920  1935  are  for  Pacific  Islanders  onl)   Intel 
oensa]  estimates  are  du  Jure  population;  census  data  are  de  facto  population 
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Regional  Demography  during  Japanese  Administration: 
1920,  1925,  1930,  and  1935 

The  population  of  the  Marshall  Islands  was  about  10,000  Pacific  Island- 
ers between  1920  and  1935  (Nan'yo-cho  1927,  1931,  1937;  see  Table  2).3 
With  minor  exceptions,  the  regional  distribution  of  population  living  on 
particular  islands  and  atolls  (hereafter  called  "island  units")  remained 
relatively  constant  as  well.  In  broad  geographic  terms,  roughly  equal 
numbers  of  Pacific  Islanders  lived  in  the  Ralik  and  Ratak  chains  (see 
Table  3).  Closer  examination  of  regional  trends  reveals  that  slight 
growth  occurred  on  some  atolls,  such  as  Jaluit,  Likiep,  Majuro,  and 
Wotje — with  Jaluit  continuing  as  the  main  commercial  and  administra- 
tive center.  Slight  decreases  in  population  occurred  on  other  island 
units,  including  Ailuk,  Arno,  and  Ebon  atolls. 

Data  on  the  age  composition  of  the  Marshall  Islands  as  a  whole  are 
available  for  1925,  1930,  and  1935.  The  large  age  groups  employed  for 
the  latter  two  years,  and  the  use  of  different  age  groups  for  the  three 
census  years,  limit  the  comparability  of  these  data.  Nevertheless,  gen- 
eral comparisons  can  be  made  through  aggregating  age  groups — once 
again  indicating  slight  fluctuations  within  a  framework  of  a  basically 
constant  population  (Figure  3).  Between  1925  and  1935,  we  note  in  par- 
ticular minor  decreases  in  the  proportion  of  individuals  aged  14  and 
younger,  and  a  slight  increase  in  individuals  aged  60  and  older.  The 
median  age  remained  relatively  constant  over  this  ten-year  period, 
increasing  from  27.2  years  in  1925  (calculated  for  the  Jaluit  District  of 
the  Mandated  Territory)  to  27.5  years  in  1930,  and  then  decreasing  to 
26.9  years  in  1935. 

Data  on  the  age  composition  of  individual  island  units  are  available 
for  1930  and  1935.  Compared  to  data  for  the  Marshall  Islands  as  a 
whole  in  1930,  the  Ralik  chain  contained  proportionally  more  individu- 
als younger  than  25  years  and  proportionally  fewer  aged  60  years  and 
older  (Table  5).  The  age  composition  of  individual  island  units  in  1930 
varied  considerably.  The  demographic  structure  of  some  units  (e.g., 
Ebon  and  Jaluit  atolls)  were  broadly  similar  to  that  of  the  Ralik  chain  as 
a  whole,  while  the  composition  of  others  was  quite  different — though 
much  of  the  variability  present  in  this  year  (and  1935)  no  doubt  was  a 
product  of  the  small  populations  on  many  of  the  island  units  concerned. 
Compared  to  the  Marshalls  as  a  whole,  data  from  the  Ratak  chain  in 
1930  indicate  relatively  fewer  individuals  aged  24  years  and  younger, 
and  relatively  more  aged  60  years  and  older,  due  largely  to  the  heavy 
representation  of  older  individuals  on  Arno  and  Majuro  atolls. 
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Figure  3.  Population  pyramidi  (Pacific  [slanders 
only,  including  Enewetak  and  Ujelang  atolls):  1925, 
L930,  1935. 
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Table  5.  Pacific  Islander  Population  by  Age  and  Area:  1930 


Total 

Age  Group  (Percentage) 

Island  Unit 

Persons 

<15 

15-24 

25-59 

60+ 

Marshall  Islands 

10,130 

30.6 

15.5 

43.6 

10.4 

Ralik  Chain 

5,308 

31.8 

17.6 

42.8 

7.9 

Ailinglapalap 

684 

28.1 

18.6 

44.3 

9.1 

Bikini 

127 

49.6 

13.4 

28.3 

8.7 

Ebon 

602 

30.9 

14.8 

44.7 

9.6 

Enewetak 

149 

34.2 

17.4 

40.9 

7.4 

Jabat 

48 

29.2 

12.5 

50.0 

8.3 

Jaluit 

2,141 

33.5 

17.7 

43.2 

5.6 

Kili 

32 

9.4 

25.0 

62.5 

3.1 

Kwajalein 

438 

29.0 

19.2 

38.6 

13.2 

Lae 

79 

35.4 

16.5 

43.0 

5.1 

Lib 

73 

38.4 

6.8 

49.3 

5.5 

Namorik 

399 

25.8 

19.5 

45.1 

9.5 

Namu 

254 

35.8 

20.9 

35.4 

7.9 

Rongelap 

92 

37.0 

17.4 

35.9 

9.8 

Rongrik 

11 

9.1 

9.1 

81.8 

- 

Ujae 

143 

30.8 

15.4 

46.9 

7.0 

Ujelang 

11 

9.1 

45.5 

45.5 

- 

Wotho 

25 

16.0 

16.0 

36.0 

32.0 

Ratak  Chain 

4,822 

29.3 

13.1 

44.4 

13.1 

Ailuk 

304 

31.9 

13.8 

44.1 

10.2 

Arno 

1,055 

22.5 

11.9 

48.4 

17.2 

Aur 

252 

31.3 

16.3 

46.4 

6.0 

Likiep 

467 

34.0 

17.3 

41.3 

7.3 

Majuro 

753 

23.0 

13.1 

37.3 

26.6 

Maloelap 

446 

32.5 

14.1 

46.9 

6.5 

Mejit 

318 

31.1 

11.6 

50.9 

6.3 

Mili 

548 

21.4 

13.1 

48.7 

16.8 

Utrik 

145 

35.9 

15.2 

44.1 

4.8 

Wotje 

534 

48.1 

9.4 

38.2 

4.3 

Source:  Nan'yo-cho  1931. 

Note:  Percentages  in  this  and  following  tables  may  not  sum  precisely  to  100' 

rounding. 


due  to 


The  1935  data  suggest  basic  similarities  with  the  1930  data:  The  Ralik 
chain  contained  relatively  more  individuals  aged  24  years  and  younger 
and  relatively  fewer  aged  60  years  and  older  than  the  Marshalls  as  a 
whole,  with  the  opposite  true  for  the  Ratak  chain  (Table  6).  Variability 
in  the  age  composition  of  individual  island  units  continued  in  1935. 

A  limited  number  of  vital  statistics  from  the  period  of  Japanese  rule 
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Table  6.   Pacific  Islander  Population  by  Age  and  Area:  1935 


Total 

Age  Group  (Percentage) 

Island  Unit 

Persons 

<15 

15-24 

25-59 

60+ 

Marshall  Islands 

10,126 

29.3 

18.0 

42.7 

10.0 

Ralik  Chain 

5,292 

30.9 

19.1 

42.7 

7.3 

Ailinglapalap 

694 

24.4 

21.2 

45.7 

8.8 

Bikini 

159 

50.3 

15.7 

25.8 

8.2 

Ebon 

649 

27.9 

17.6 

46.2 

8.3 

Enewetak 

128 

37.5 

14.1 

39.8 

8.6 

Jabat 

39 

15.4 

28.2 

48.7 

7.7 

Jaluit 

1,989 

32.0 

19.7 

43.0 

5.3 

Kili 

27 

22.2 

18.5 

59.3 

- 

Kwajalein 

500 

32.4 

17.4 

41.4 

8.8 

Lae 

88 

33.0 

19.3 

38.6 

9.1 

Lib 

68 

35.3 

17.6 

38.2 

8.8 

Namorik 

378 

26.7 

20.1 

45.0 

8.2 

Namu 

271 

33.6 

19.2 

36.5 

10.7 

Rongelap 

92 

39.1 

19.6 

34.8 

6.5 

Rongrik 

6 

33.3 

- 

50.0 

16.7 

Ujae 

117 

31.6 

15.4 

42.7 

10.3 

Ujelang 

40 

20.0 

27.5 

52.5 

- 

Wotho 

47 

36.2 

23.4 

34.0 

6.4 

Ratak  Chain 

4,834 

27.5 

16.8 

42.8 

L2.9 

Ailuk 

285 

28.4 

17.5 

45.6 

8.4 

Arno 

942 

20.9 

15.1 

48. 1 

15.9 

Aur 

278 

33.1 

16.5 

42.8 

7.6 

Likiep 

495 

32.9 

22.0 

38.2 

6.9 

Majuro 

779 

24.3 

13.9 

39.  2 

22.7 

Maloelap 

484 

28.3 

20.7 

41.5 

9.5 

Mejit 

324 

27.2 

17.0 

L5.  i 

10.5 

Mili 

523 

17.6 

17.4 

49.5 

15.5 

Utrik 

134 

30.6 

17.!) 

id  3 

11.2 

WotjV 

590 

42.2 

14.4 

7.5 

Source:  Nan'yO  chfl  193' , 


arc  available  lor  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  crude  birth  rate  lor  the  Jaluit 
District  of  the  Mandated  Territory  was  L6.7  in   1925  (Japan   1926:94), 

increasing  to  an  average  of  17.0  between  L925  and  1929  and  to  20.8  in 
1935.  The  genera]  fertility  rate  was  51.9  In  1926,  70.9  in  1929,  and  98  6 
in  15)30.  The  crude  death  rate  for  the  Jaluit  District  was  13.2  In  1925, 
Increasing  to  an  average  of  Hi. 7  between  1925  and  1929  and  further 
increasing  to  22.9  in  1935  (Yanaihara  1940:35,  46).  At  first  glance,  these 
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fertility  and  mortality  rates  provide  a  possible  explanation  of  popula- 
tion change  during  the  Japanese  period.  Fertility  exceeded  mortality 
between  1925  and  1929,  with  the  general  fertility  rate  showing  marked 
increases  between  1926  and  1930;  as  one  might  expect,  overall  popula- 
tion grew  (by  nearly  600  persons)  during  the  last  half  of  the  1920s.  Mor- 
tality exceeded  fertility  in  1935,  the  reversal  in  the  relationship  of  these 
two  demographic  mechanisms  providing  a  possible  clue  for  the  slight 
population  decrease  between  1930  and  1935.  However,  upon  closer 
examination  annual  births  and  deaths  varied  considerably  in  the  Jaluit 
District  during  the  Japanese  administration — with  births  exceeding 
deaths  one  year  and  deaths  exceeding  births  the  next.  For  the  years 
1923-1929  and  1933-1936,  average  annual  births  exceeded  average 
annual  deaths,  but  by  fewer  than  10  individuals  per  year — allowing  for 
very  slow  natural  increase  (Japan  1924-1930,  1934-1937).  Only  five 
infant  (aged  2  years  or  less)  deaths  were  recorded  for  the  Jaluit  District 
in  1935  (Japan  1937:95),  suggesting  that  infant  mortality  was  not  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

Additional  data  on  fertility,  mortality,  and  population  during  the 
Japanese  administration  are  insufficient  to  explore  vital  rates  further. 
The  causes  of  the  documented  trends  in  fertility  and  mortality  largely 
are  open  to  speculation.  Improved  health  care  probably  helped  to 
reduce  mortality;  in  turn,  widespread  venereal  disease  (see  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:70)  probably  reduced  fertility  (particu- 
larly gonorrhea  among  women;  see  Morton  1966:54-60). 

Limited  data  also  exist  on  population  mobility  during  the  Japanese 
administration.  As  noted  above,  traditionally  Marshall  Islanders  were 
quite  mobile,  a  cultural  practice  greatly  restricted  by  the  Japanese 
(Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:91).  Movement  into  and 
out  of  the  Marshall  Islands  as  a  whole  appears  to  have  been  minimal  in 
1930  (Table  7).  Table  7  also  presents  detailed  data  on  lifetime  mobility 
for  residents  of  the  individual  island  units  as  of  1930,  as  indicated  by 
relocation  after  registration  by  the  Japanese  administration.  Although 
the  vast  majority  of  individuals  resided  in  the  district  where  registered, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  population  in  1930  lived  at  a  location  within  the 
Marshalls  different  from  their  place  of  registration.  The  data  show  that 
this  mobility  varied  greatly.  Some  island  units  that  experienced  notable 
population  growth  between  1920  and  1930,  such  as  Jaluit  and  Likiep 
atolls,  apparently  experienced  relatively  heavy  in-migration  as  well, 
with  about  half  the  resident  populations  on  each  originally  registered 
elsewhere  in  the  Marshalls.  In  contrast,  other  island  units  whose  popu- 
lations also  grew  considerably  over  the  same  decade,  such  as  Majuro 


Table  7.   Pacific  Islander  Population  by  Area,  According  to  Place  of 
Registration:  1930 


Total 

Place  of  Registration  (Percentage) 

Same 

Same 

Outside 

Other 

Island  Unit 

Number 

Locality 

District3 

District3 

Location6 

Marshall  Islands 

10,130 

65.7 

33.0 

0.7 

0.5 

Ralik  Chain 

5,308 

59.9 

38.6 

1.1 

0.3 

Ailinglapalap 

684 

59.1 

39.8 

0.9 

0.3 

Bikini 

127 

99.2 

0.8 

- 

- 

Ebon 

602 

76.9 

21.1 

1.0 

1.0 

Enewetakc 

149 

63.1 

31.5 

5.4 

- 

Jabat 

48 

68.8 

31.3 

- 

- 

Jaluit 

2,141 

47.1 

51.3 

1.4 

0.3 

Kili 

32 

3.1 

93.8 

3.1 

- 

Kwajalein 

438 

65.3 

34.0 

0.2 

0.5 

Lae 

79 

68.4 

31.6 

- 

- 

Lib 

73 

- 

100.0 

- 

- 

Namorik 

399 

78.7 

18.5 

2.3 

0.5 

Namu 

254 

77.2 

22.8 

- 

- 

Rongelap 

92 

71.7 

28.3 

- 

- 

Rongrik 

11 

63.6 

36.4 

- 

- 

Ujae 

143 

77.6 

22.4 

- 

- 

Ujelang1 

11 

- 

100.0 

- 

- 

Wotho 

25 

68.0 

32.0 

- 

- 

Ratak  Chain 

4,822 

72.2 

26.8 

0.3 

0.7 

Ailuk 

304 

79.6 

20.4 

- 

- 

Arno 

1,055 

80.3 

18.7 

0.2 

0.5 

Aur 

252 

75.0 

25.0 

- 

- 

Likiep 

467 

50.3 

48.2 

1.5 

- 

Majuro 

753 

83.0 

15.1 

- 

1.9 

Maloelap 

446 

67.3 

32.1 

0.7 

- 

Mcjit 

318 

90.3 

9.7 

- 

- 

Mili 

548 

74.1 

23.9 

0  2 

1.8 

Utrik 

145 

78.6 

21.4 

- 

_ 

Wotje 

534 

11. 0 

55.6 

0,1 

- 

Source',  Nan'yo  cho  1931. 

■Refers  t<»  major  island  districts  within  the  Mandated  Territory  (e.g.,  Jaluit  District,  « Inch 

was  rOUghl)  equivalent  t<>  the  Marshall  Islands) 

bRefen  t<»  locations  outside  tin-  Mandated  Territorj 

Tail  oi  the  Pohnpei  District  during  the  Japanese  Administration;  "same  district"  and   .mt 

side  district"  thus  refer  to  that  adiiuinst  i  at  i\  c  aica. 
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Atoll,  experienced  much  less  in-migration.  Note  that  the  data  presented 
do  not  record  all  instances  of  mobility  during  the  Japanese  administra- 
tion, including  most  instances  of  short-term  migration.  Temporary  relo- 
cations of  100  to  225  Marshallese  laborers  annually  to  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Saipan  occurred  during  the  early  1920s  (Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  1943:102).  Increased  labor  recruitment  occurred  late 
in  the  Japanese  administration,  often  for  military-related  construction 
projects  but  also  for  economic  purposes  (see  Kiste  1974:18-19),  though 
such  mobility  once  again  generally  involved  short  periods.  Actual  mili- 
tarization, in  contrast,  often  brought  about  long-term  relocation — such 
as  the  evacuation  of  all  natives  from  Taroa  Islet  in  Wotje  Atoll  to  allow  a 
military  buildup  (Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1943:20).  The 
other  three  Japanese  censuses  unfortunately  did  not  record  data  on  resi- 
dence by  place  of  registration  or  other  indicators  of  mobility. 

Regional  Demography  in  1958 

Japan's  involvement  in  World  War  II  interrupted  the  systematic  collec- 
tion of  demographic  data  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  Regrettably,  the  next 
census  of  the  Marshalls  was  not  conducted  until  1958  (Office  of  the 
High  Commissioner  1959).  In  contrast  to  the  relatively  constant  popula- 
tion during  the  period  of  Japanese  administration,  a  number  of  changes 
occurred  during  the  twenty-three  years  preceding  the  1958  census.  Most 
notable  were  a  substantial  increase  in  population  and  the  beginning  of 
major  shifts  in  the  age  composition  of  the  region. 

Between  the  1935  and  1958  censuses,  the  population  grew  by  nearly 
40  percent.  This  growth  represents  an  average  annual  increase  of  about 
1.5  percent,  which  is  not  extraordinarily  rapid.  However,  demographic 
estimates  for  the  Marshalls  shortly  after  World  War  II  indicate  that  sig- 
nificant population  growth  probably  did  not  begin  until  the  late  1940s 
(see  Table  2),  suggesting  that  a  much  more  substantial  average  annual 
rate  of  growth  (2.8  percent)  occurred  over  the  decade  preceding  the 
1958  census.  Both  island  chains  saw  their  respective  populations  grow, 
with  the  increase  experienced  in  the  Ratak  chain  particularly  notable 
(see  Table  3).  Different  trends  in  local  population  change  also  emerged. 
Most  island  units  gained  population  between  1935  and  1958,  particu- 
larly Ailinglapalap,  Kwajalein,  Ujelang,  and  Majuro  atolls.  The  in- 
creases on  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  atolls  deserve  special  attention,  not 
only  because  of  the  growth  experienced,  but  also  because  of  dramatic 
increases  in  population  density  (see  Table  4).  In  addition  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  population  by  1958,  the  high  population  density  on  Kwaja- 
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lein  Atoll  in  part  was  due  to  the  establishment  of  Kwajalein  Islet,  the 
largest  islet  in  the  atoll,  as  a  U.S.  military  installation  beginning  in  1951 
— removing  it  as  a  potential  location  of  Marshallese  residence  (Tobin 
1954).  The  majority  of  the  indigenous  Kwajalein  Atoll  population  has 
lived  on  the  small  islet  of  Ebeye  since  1951,  subjecting  most  residents  to 
densities  appreciably  greater  than  those  calculated  for  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  atoll  (see  Gorenflo  and  Levin  1989).  Majuro  Atoll  also 
played  special  roles  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  both  as  the  location  of  a 
U.S.  government  installation  (first  a  U.S.  naval  base,  then  the  head- 
quarters of  the  U.S.  Navy  Civil  Government  for  the  southern  Marshalls) 
and  as  a  destination  for  Marshallese  evacuated  from  other  atolls  because 
of  the  war  (Spoehr  1949:28-30,  43-44).  Although  evacuees  were  repa- 
triated shortly  after  the  war,  the  emerging  role  of  Majuro  Atoll  as  the 
center  of  Marshall  Islands  government  and  dealings  with  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  location  of  commercial  activities  and  Western 
amenities  such  as  a  modern  school  (Hezel  1991:278),  was  important  in 
attracting  large  numbers  of  Marshallese  from  elsewhere. 

In  contrast  to  places  that  experienced  population  growth,  some  island 
units  lost  people  between  1935  and  1958.  The  greatest  depopulation 
occurred  on  Jaluit  Atoll,  the  former  German  and  Japanese  administra- 
tive center.  This  atoll  suffered  heavy  damage  during  the  war;  despite 
efforts  to  reestablish  some  of  Jaluit's  prewar  regional  importance,  by 
1958  it  had  not  rebounded  to  population  levels  documented  in  1935  (see 
Connell  1983:16).  The  U.S.  government  evacuated  Bikini  and  Enewe- 
tak  atolls  during  this  period,  relocating  their  inhabitants  to  enable 
nuclear  tests  during  the  late  1940s  (Hines  1962:20-49,  78-111).  The 
U.S.  Navy  moved  inhabitants  of  Bikini  first  to  Rongrik  Atoll  (March 
1946),  then  to  Kwajalein  Atoll  (March  1948),  and  eventually  to  Kili 
Island  (November  1948)  (Mason  1954;  Kiste  1974:30-34,  88,  103).  The 
inhabitants  of  Enewetak,  in  turn,  were  relocated  to  Ujelang  Atoll 
(December  1947),  thus  accounting  lor  the  demographic  growth  on  Uje- 
lang documented  by  the  1958  census  (Hines  1962:81;  see  Tobin  1967). 

Accompanying  the  overall  growth  in  Marshall  Islands  population 
between  1935  and  L958  was  a  substantial  change  in  its  age  composition 

(Figure  4).  This  change  Is  evident  particularly  among  younger  persons: 

In  contrast  to  prewar  statistics,  when  the  median  aie  hoxered  around 
27  years,  the  median  age  in    L958  was   IS. '.]  years  (TTP1  citi/ens  only) 

(U.S.  Department  of  state  1981:8).  Given  the  growing  representation 

of  young  persons  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  it  is  likely  that  Increased  lei  til 
ity  was  responsible  lor  much  of  the  population  tuow  th     Inlm  t  unateK. 
We  have  available  no  reliable  vital  statistics  or  mobility  data  w  ith  w  hieh 
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to  explore  the  causes  of  demographic  change  that  followed  World 
War  II. 

Regional  Demography  in  1967 

Population  growth  continued  between  1958  and  1967 — the  average 
annual  rate  of  change  during  this  period  increasing  to  roughly  3.1  per- 
cent for  the  region  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  both  major  island  chains 
(School  of  Public  Health  n.d.)  (see  Table  2).  Despite  this  overall  growth, 
data  on  the  populations  of  individual  island  units  indicate  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  on  each  remained  generally  constant  between  1958 
and  1967,  with  two  major  exceptions:  The  population  of  Kwajalein 
Atoll  grew  by  nearly  2,300  persons,  and  the  population  of  Majuro  Atoll 
grew  by  more  than  1,800  persons  (see  Table  3).  The  population  of  Lib 
Island  more  than  tripled  over  the  same  nine  years,  though  adding  fewer 
than  100  people.  Local  population  densities  increased  accordingly  (see 
Table  4).  The  calculation  of  density  on  Kwajalein  Atoll  once  again 
accounts  for  a  reduction  of  potential  places  of  residence,  with  islets  and 
the  lagoon  area  in  the  central  portion  of  the  atoll  being  reserved  for  U.S. 
military  purposes  beginning  in  the  mid-1960s  (Office  of  Economic 
Adjustment  1984:48). 

The  trend  towards  an  increasingly  youthful  population,  which  began 
between  1935  and  1958,  continued  into  1967  (see  Figure  4),  with 
median  age  decreasing  to  15.2  years.  Data  on  the  age  composition  of 
individual  island  units  once  again  are  available  for  1967  (Table  8).  Sub- 
stantial variability  in  the  age  structure  of  island  units  is  evident.  Kwaja- 
lein and  Majuro,  the  two  atolls  that  experienced  the  greatest  population 
increases  during  this  period,  contained  relatively  fewer  individuals  in 
both  the  young  and  old  age  groups  examined  than  did  the  Marshall 
Islands  as  a  whole.  The  relatively  greater  representation  of  individ- 
uals in  the  central  age  groups,  particularly  those  aged  20  through  39 
years,  probably  indicates  people  migrating  to  these  atolls  in  search  of 
employment. 

Data  on  fertility  are  available  for  1967  and  for  the  remaining  census 
years  examined  (Table  9).  Fertility  in  the  Marshalls  was  high  in  1967, 
offering  one  explanation  for  the  continuing  rapid  population  growth 
throughout  the  region.  The  crude  birth  rate  in  1967  was  roughly  twice 

that  found  during  the  Japanese  administration.  Data  on  fertility  also 
are  available  for  Individual  island  units  (Table  10);  these  data  pn>\  ide  a 

means  of  comparing  different  places,  though  for  island  units  with  rela 
tively  small  populations  fertility  measures  can  Fluctuate  greatly  and 


Table  8.   Population  by  Age  and  Area:  1967 


Total 

Age  Group  (Percentage) 

Island  Unit 

Persons 

<15 

15-24 

25-59 

60+ 

Marshall  Islands 

18,578* 

47.8 

16.8 

25.4 

6.7 

Ralik  Chain 

8,732 

48.7 

16.9 

25.2 

6.5 

Ailinglapalapb 

1,195 

50.5 

15.9 

23.8 

8.5 

Bikini 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ebon 

836 

51.6 

15.0 

21.3 

10.5 

Enewetak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jabatb 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Jaluit 

1,113 

45.1 

19.8 

23.4 

11.0 

Kilic 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Kwajaleind 

3,540 

47.6 

17.1 

27.8 

3.7 

Lae 

131 

51.9 

12.2 

26.0 

9.9 

Lib 

142 

49.3 

18.3 

30.3 

1.4 

Namorik 

547 

46.1 

17.0 

22.7 

9.7 

Namu 

597 

53.3 

16.1 

25.0 

4.2 

Rongelap 

189 

49.7 

14.8 

24.9 

8.5 

Rongrik 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ujae 

191 

55.0 

14.1 

23.6 

7.3 

Ujelang 

251 

48.6 

19.1 

21.1 

0.4 

Wothoc 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Ratak  Chain 

9,758 

47.0 

16.6 

25.6 

6.9 

Ailuk 

384 

51.3 

16.1 

24.0 

8.1 

Arno 

1,273 

46.0 

16.9 

25.7 

8.8 

Aur 

361 

52.4 

17.2 

22.2 

7.5 

Likiep 

430 

48.4 

15.1 

26.5 

6.7 

Majuro 

5,249 

45.9 

17.5 

25.7 

5.4 

Maloelap 

494 

50.0 

14.4 

24.1 

9.5 

Mejit 

320 

49.4 

10.6 

24.7 

10.9 

Mili 

582 

48.1 

13.6 

27.3 

7.9 

Utrik 

269 

49.4 

11.2 

28.6 

9.3 

Wotje 

396 

46.5 

19.2 

24.7 

8.8 

Source:  School  of  Public  Health  n.d. 

"Total  includes  populations  for  Kili  and  Wotho  (not  enumerated),  other  islands  "not  speci- 
fied," and  19  persons  with  residence  "not  specified."  Total  for  each  island  unit  includes 
persons  whose  ages  were  "not  specified"  and  "foreign  born"  individuals  (whose  ages  simi- 
larly were  not  specified). 

Population  of  Jabat  Island  included  in  Ailinglapalap  Atoll. 

cThe  1967  census  included  Kili  Island  and  Wotho  Atoll,  but  the  final  report  does  not  enu- 
merate these  data. 

dIncludes  only  those  individuals  living  on  Ebeye  Islet;  other  islets  in  the  atoll  were  not 
included  in  the  final  census  report. 
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Table  9.  Measures  of  Fertility  for  the  Marshall 
Islands:  Select  Census  Years 


Crude 

General 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Birth 

Fertility 

Fertility 

Year 

Persons 

Births 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

1967 

18,578 

774a 

41.7 

225.8 

7,888 

1970 

22,888 

909 

39.7 

200.8 

6,769 

1973 

25,045 

1,028 

41.1 

210.0 

6,433 

1980 

30,873 

l,130a 

36.6 

183.9 

5,131 

1988 

43,380 

2,137 

49.3 

244.0 

7,237 

Sources:  School  of  Public  Health  n.d.;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
1972,  1983a,  1983b;  U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1981;  Office  of  Census  Coor- 
dinator 1975;  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  1989,  1990. 
-Measures  for  1967  and  1980  differ  from  those  in  Table  10  due  to  con- 
flicting data.  The  data  here  are  reported  births  for  each  year  (except 
1988,  which  are  estimated  births  for  that  year),  and  thus  should  be 
comparable  across  years.  Unfortunately,  these  same  data  are  not 
available  for  each  island  unit,  forcing  us  to  employ  different  data 
sources  for  Table  10. 


thus  provide  only  limited  insights.  Although  the  population  of  the  Ratak 
chain  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Ralik  chain  in  1967,  fertility  was 
slightly  greater  in  the  latter  for  the  three  measures  calculated.  Consider- 
ing the  general  and  total  fertility  rates,  which  are  more  sensitive  mea- 
sures of  reproduction  than  the  crude  birth  rate,  fertility  on  Kwajalein 
Atoll  in  1967  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Marshalls  as  a  whole,  while 
fertility  on  Majuro  Atoll  was  lower. 

Age-specific  mortality  data  are  also  available  for  1967  as  well  as  for 
the  remaining  four  census  years  examined.  Focusing  upon  key  age 
groups,  data  for  1967  indicate  lower  infant  mortality  (in  terms  of  pro- 
portion of  total  deaths)  than  the  average  for  the  five  census  years  exam- 
ined (Table  11).  In  contrast,  mortality  among  individuals  aged  70  years 
and  older  was  greater.  Age-specific  death  rates  in  1967  varied  when 
compared  to  the  average  for  the  five  census  years.  Although  the 
Marshalls  apparently  experienced  lower  infant  mortality  in  1967  than 
the  five-year  average,  the  mortality  rate  for  individuals  aged  70  years 
and  over  also  was  lower  in  1967  than  lor  the  live  years  combined 
(Table  12). 

Demographic  data  for   L967  suggest  that   the  population  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  grew  rapidly  following  the  1958  census.  Available  evi 
dence  suggests  that  high  fertility  and  low  mortality  caused  this  grow  th, 
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Table  n.  Registered  Deaths  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  Percentages  by 
Age  Group:  1967, 1970, 1973,  1980,  and  1988 


Age  Group 

1967 

1970 

1973 

1980 

1988 

Average 

Number 

Total  Deaths 

100 

134 

151 

81 

380 

113 

Percentage 

All  Ages 

100.0* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0* 

<1 

16.0 

16.4 

33.1 

25.9 

27.6 

25.3 

1-4 

5.0 

3.7 

9.3 

8.6 

16.8 

11.2 

5-9 

2.0 

2.2 

1.3 

- 

3.7 

2.5 

10-14 

2.0 

1.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.2 

15-19 

4.0 

2.2 

2.0 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

20-24 

- 

1.5 

2.0 

3.7 

3.2 

2.4 

25-29 

1.0 

- 

0.7 

2.5 

2.9 

1.8 

30-34 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

3.7 

2.6 

2.7 

35-39 

- 

0.7 

3.3 

1.2 

2.6 

2.0 

40-44 

2.0 

3.7 

3.3 

1.2 

2.1 

2.5 

45-49 

3.0 

5.2 

2.6 

7.4 

1.8 

3.2 

50-54 

4.0 

5.2 

5.3 

4.9 

2.1 

3.7 

55-59 

4.0 

10.4 

6.6 

7.4 

2.6 

5.2 

60-64 

7.0 

4.5 

3.3 

12.3 

3.7 

5.0 

65-69 

4.0 

9.0 

4.0 

3.7 

5.0 

5.2 

70-74 

9.0 

9.7 

5.3 

2.5 

5.8 

6.4 

75+ 

21.0 

20.9 

13.2 

9.9 

12.4 

14.7 

Sources:  1967  calculations  based  on  data  on  deaths  in  the  11.5  months  preceding  the  1967 
census,  as  presented  in  School  of  Public  Health  n.d.;  1970  and  1973  calculations  on  data 
on  deaths  for  each  calendar  year  in  U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1981;  1980  calculations  based  upon 
data  on  deaths  in  the  1980  calendar  year  in  U.S.  Dept.  of  State  1982;  1988  calculations 
based  on  data  (estimated  deaths)  in  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  1990. 
aDoes  not  sum  to  100.0  percent  due  to  inclusion  in  total  of  13  individuals  whose  age  at 
death  was  "not  specified." 


both  in  the  region  as  a  whole  and  on  island  units  that  experienced  the 
greatest  increases  in  population.  Although  data  on  migration  within  the 
Marshalls  are  unavailable  in  the  1967  census,  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portions of  individuals  in  central  age  groups  on  Kwajalein  and  Majuro 
suggest  that  relocation  to  these  atolls  in  part  may  have  been  responsible 
for  their  exceptionally  large  populations.  Mobility  almost  certainly 
played  an  important  role  elsewhere  in  the  Marshalls  as  well,  likely 
accounting  for  depopulation  on  some  island  units  and  population 
growth  on  others. 
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Table  12.   Age-Specific  Death  Rates  in  the  Marshall  Islands:  1967, 
1970,  1973,  1980,  and  1988 

Age  Group  1967  1970  1973  1980  1988  Average 


Total 

5.4" 

5.9 

6.0* 

2.6 

8.8 

6.0* 

<1 

21.8 

20.3 

46.9 

13.6 

59.5 

34.5 

1-4 

1.9 

1.6 

3.7 

1.4 

9.3 

4.5 

5-9 

0.7 

0.9 

0.5 

- 

1.8 

0.9 

10-14 

0.8 

0.7 

1.3 

0.5 

1.5 

1.0 

15-19 

2.0 

1.2 

1.1 

0.7 

2.4 

1.5 

20-24 

- 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

3.4 

1.8 

25-29 

1.3 

- 

0.6 

0.9 

3.6 

1.7 

30-34 

3.9 

3.4 

2.8 

1.7 

3.8 

3.1 

35-39 

- 

0.8 

5.4 

0.9 

4.6 

2.7 

40-44 

3.3 

4.6 

5.9 

1.2 

5.4 

4.3 

45-49 

4.1 

6.8 

5.2 

7.4 

7.2 

6.3 

50-54 

7.0 

8.8 

10.8 

5.7 

10.8 

8.7 

55-59 

9.7 

21.1 

15.2 

9.0 

14.7 

14.3 

60-64 

17.2 

15.3 

9.7 

15.6 

22.0 

16.2 

65-69 

13.9 

37.4 

16.8 

7.1 

34.9 

22.8 

70-74 

45.5 

73.4 

31.4 

8.2 

59.0 

43.3 

75+ 

60.2 

113.8 

53.5 

26.9 

137.8 

77.2 

Sources:  See  Table  11. 

"Includes  individuals  whose  age  group  was  listed  as  "not  stated";  1967  total  death  rate  also 

includes  individuals  whose  age  at  death  was  "not  stated." 


Regional  Demography  in  1970 

In  1970,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  conducted  the  first  of  its  two 
censuses  of  the  Marshall  Islands  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  1972). 
Sources  of  inaccuracy  have  been  identified  in  this  census  for  certain  por- 
tions of  the  TTPI  —  notably  problems  with  persons  moving  from  one 
place  to  another  during  the  census,  complicated  by  possible  under- 
COtintS  in  some  areas.  Although  researchers  have  not  identified  such 
problems  in  the  Marshall   Islands  data,   some  of  the    11)70  results  are 

highly  questionable,  as  discussed  below. 

Dramatic  changes  in  Marshall   Islands  population  occurred   in  the 

three  years  between  L967  and  11)70.  The  most  obvious  was  population 

growth  (see  Table  2);  the  population  of  the  Marshalls  Increased  by  23.2 

percent  over  the  three  years  examined,  at  an  average  annual  rate  ol  7.2 
percent.'  The  greatest  increase  occurred  in  the  Halik  chain  (see  Table  3). 
Surprisingly,   most   island   units  in   this  chain   actualK    lost    population 
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between  1967  and  1970;  the  population  of  Jaluit  Atoll,  for  instance, 
decreased  by  more  than  600  persons.  But  demographic  growth  on  Kwa- 
jalein  Atoll  countered  these  widespread  losses,  the  population  increas- 
ing by  roughly  4,300  persons  over  the  same  period;  once  again,  most  of 
this  increase  occurred  on  the  small  islet  of  Ebeye.  The  population  of  the 
Ratak  chain  also  grew  between  1967  and  1970.  As  was  the  case  in  1967, 
many  island  units  in  this  chain  lost  population.  The  main  exception  was 
Majuro  Atoll,  where  population  increased  by  nearly  2,200  persons. 
Together,  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  atolls  accounted  for  more  than  66.4 
percent  of  the  Marshalls'  total  1970  population.  The  population  densi- 
ties on  these  two  atolls  were  much  greater  than  any  previously  docu- 
mented in  the  region  (see  Table  4) . 

Data  on  the  age  composition  of  the  Marshall  Islands  as  a  whole  in 
1970  indicate  relative  decreases  both  in  individuals  aged  14  years  and 
younger  and  in  individuals  aged  60  years  and  older  (Figure  5),  with  the 
median  age  increasing  from  that  recorded  in  1967  to  17.5  years  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  1972:15).  The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the 
population  aged  4  years  and  younger  suggests  a  likely  decline  in  fertility 
— which  is  consistent  with  available  vital  statistics  (see  Table  9)  but 
inconsistent  with  the  rapid  population  growth  documented  during  the 
three  years  preceding  the  1970  census. 

The  crude  death  rate  increased  between  1967  and  1970,  although 
infant  mortality  apparently  fell  slightly  (see  Table  12).  This  decrease  in 
infant  mortality  in  part  would  have  countered  the  decrease  in  fertility 
indicated  between  1967  and  1970.  Because  data  on  mobility  in  1970  are 
unavailable,  the  degree  to  which  this  process  contributed  to  population 
growth  throughout  the  Marshalls,  and  particularly  on  Kwajalein  and 
Majuro  atolls,  is  uncertain — though  most  of  the  population  growth 
experienced  on  these  two  atolls  almost  certainly  would  have  been  due  to 
in-migration. 

Regional  Demography  in  1973 

Because  of  likely  problems  with  the  1970  census  data,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory High  Commissioner  authorized  another  census  in  1973  (Office  of 
Census  Coordinator  1975).  The  results  of  this  census  indicated  that  the 
population  of  the  Marshall  Islands  continued  to  increase  rapidly  (see 
Table  2),  though  the  3.0  percent  average  annual  growth  evident  in  the 
early  1970s  was  considerably  slower  than  the  rate  of  increase  suggested 
for  the  late  1960s.  Available  data  indicate  that  the  Ralik  chain  lost  pop- 
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ulation  between  1970  and  1973  (see  Table  3).  Although  the  population 
on  several  island  units  in  this  chain  declined,  the  main  decrease  in  popu- 
lation apparently  occurred  on  Ebeye  in  Kwajalein  Atoll.  In  contrast, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  on  Jaluit  Atoll  apparently  grew  markedly 
over  the  same  time  period.  The  population  of  the  Ratak  chain  increased 
substantially  during  the  early  1970s.  Of  the  several  island  units  that 
shared  in  this  population  growth — including  Arno,  Likiep,  and  Mili 
atolls — Majuro  Atoll  grew  most  rapidly  with  the  addition  of  nearly 
2,900  persons. 

Pertinent  data  indicate  that  the  age  composition  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  in  1973  was  similar  to  that  of  1967 — most  notably  in  the  propor- 
tion aged  14  years  or  younger,  the  proportion  aged  60  years  or  older  (see 
Figure  5),  and  the  median  age  of  16.0  years.  In  a  slight  shift  from  earlier 
years  examined,  the  Ralik  chain  contained  larger  proportions  of  both 
the  younger  and  older  age  groups  than  did  the  Marshall  Islands  as  a 
whole  (Table  13).  The  age  composition  of  the  individual  island  units 
varied  greatly  once  again.  Focusing  on  the  atolls  that  experienced  the 
greatest  change  since  1970,  note  that  Kwajalein  Atoll  contained  propor- 
tionally more  younger  individuals  (aged  14  years  and  less)  than  the 
Marshalls  as  a  whole,  and  fewer  older  ones  (aged  60  years-plus),  while 
Majuro  contained  proportionally  fewer  of  both  groups.  Compared  to 
data  from  1967,  the  relative  representation  of  the  youngest  and  oldest 
age  groups  increased  on  Kwajalein  Atoll  and  decreased  on  Majuro  Atoll 
by  1973. 

Data  on  fertility  for  the  Marshall  Islands  as  a  whole  indicate  a  slight 
increase  between  1970  and  1973  in  all  measures  but  total  fertility  rate 
(see  Table  9).  Crude  death  rate  also  increased  slightly  (see  Table  12). 
Changes  in  regionwide  mortality  during  the  early  1970s  included 
in  particular  a  substantial  increase  in  mortality  during  the  first  year  of 
life  and  a  decrease  in  mortality  among  individuals  aged  55  years  and 
older. 

Data  on  mobility  of  TTPI-born  persons  in  the  Marshall  Islands  in 
1973  describe  a  population  that  was  quite  mobile  within  the  Marshalls. 
Slightly  more  than  half  the  TTPI-born  persons  living  in  the  Marshalls  in 
1973  were  Marshall  Islanders  residing  in  an  island  unit  other  than  their 
home  area  (Table  14).  Mobility  was  less  pronounced  in  the  Ralik  than  in 
the  Ratak  chain.  Most  island  units  contained  a  majority  of  individuals 
who  considered  that  unit  their  home.  Major  exceptions  to  this  tendency 
were  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  atolls,  suggesting  that  in-migration  had 
been  extremely  important  to  population  growth  there  (until  1973  for 
Majuro  Atoll  and  previously  for  Kwajalein  Atoll).  Two  other  exceptions 
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Table  13.   Population  by  Age  and  Area:  1973 


Total 

Age  Group  (Percentage)* 

Island  Unit 

Persons 

<15 

15-24 

25-59 

60+ 

Marshall  Islands 

25,045b 

47.7 

19.8 

26.4 

6.0 

Ralik  Chain 

10,692 

50.7 

15.3 

27.5 

6.5 

Ailinglapalap 

1,100 

50.1 

17.5 

24.9 

7.5 

Bikini 

75 

26.7 

24.0 

45.3 

4.0 

Ebon 

740 

49.7 

15.0 

22.4 

12.4 

Jabat 

70 

51.4 

18.6 

20.0 

10.0 

Jaluit 

925 

50.8 

13.1 

24.1 

12.0 

Kili 

360 

46.9 

18.1 

29.2 

5.8 

Kwajalein 

5,469 

49.4 

15.7 

30.6 

4.2 

Lae 

154 

57.8 

11.0 

20.8 

9.7 

Lib 

98 

62.2 

13.3 

20.4 

4.1 

Namorik 

431 

54.1 

12.1 

21.3 

11.8 

Namu 

493 

57.6 

13.0 

24.7 

4.7 

Rongelap 

165 

58.2 

9.1 

23.6 

9.1 

Ujae 

209 

56.5 

13.9 

22.0 

7.7 

Ujelang 

342 

53.5 

16.7 

25.4 

4.4 

Wotho 

61 

62.3 

11.5 

21.3 

4.9 

Ratak  Chain 

14,334 

45.4 

23.1 

25.5 

5.7 

Ailuk 

335 

59.1 

10.1 

23.3 

7.5 

Arno 

1,120 

50.6 

16.2 

25.0 

8.2 

Aur 

300 

55.0 

14.7 

23.7 

6.3 

Likiep 

406 

53.9 

14.5 

24.4 

7.1 

Majuro 

10,290 

42.4 

26.4 

26.1 

4.9 

Maloelap 

432 

49.1 

19.0 

24.5 

6.7 

Mejit 

271 

55.4 

11.1 

22.5 

11.1 

Mili 

538 

54.3 

15.6 

23.2 

6.7 

Utrik 

217 

55.8 

12.9 

23.5 

7.  1 

Wotje 

425 

53.6 

13.!) 

23  B 

s  7 

Source:  Office  of  Census  ( loordinator  1975. 

Percentages  may  not  sum  to  precisely  100.0  due  to  the  exclusion  oi  17  Individuals  \\  Ih>m- 

a^es  were  "not  Specified." 

Includes  19  Individuals  whose  residence  w  as  "not  specified." 


arc  Bikini  and  Ujelang  atolls.  On  the  former,  people  evacuated  In  the 

late  1940s  to  permit  nuclear  testing  had  begun  to  move  hack  (in  1972), 
On  Ujelang  Atoll,  the  larere  percentage  of  residents  claiming  a  home  fJls 
triet  elsewhere  in  the  Marshalls  probably  consists  large!)  OJ  people  e\  aC 
nated  from  Enewetak  Atoll  in  the  late  1940s  (again  to  permit  unclear 

testing),  though  this  figure  seems  excessively  high. 
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Table  14.  TTPI-born  Population  by  Area  of  Usual  Residence,  Accord- 
ing to  Home  District:  1973 


Total 

Home  District 

(Percentage) 

Same 

Elsewhere 

Elsewhere 

Outside 

Usual  Residence 

Persons 

Island  Unit 

in  Marshalls 

in  TTPI 

of  TTPI 

Marshall  Islands 

24,258 

41.2 

55.9 

2.2 

0.6 

Ralik  Chain 

10,522 

52.4 

44.4 

2.5 

0.8 

Ailinglapalap 

1,098 

85.2 

14.6 

0.3 

- 

Bikini 

66 

16.7 

71.2 

12.1 

- 

Ebon 

736 

79.3 

20.2 

0.4 

- 

Jabat 

70 

64.3 

35.7 

- 

- 

Jaluit 

906 

79.8 

19.5 

0.7 

- 

Kili 

360 

56.1 

43.9 

- 

- 

Kwajalein 

5,342 

29.5 

64.6 

4.3 

1.6 

Lae 

154 

89.6 

10.4 

- 

- 

Lib 

98 

83.7 

16.3 

- 

- 

Namorik 

425 

87.0 

12.0 

0.9 

- 

Namu 

493 

95.5 

4.5 

- 

- 

Rongelap 

163 

81.6 

17.8 

0.6 

- 

Ujae 

208 

91.3 

8.7 

- 

- 

Ujelang 

342 

0.3 

98.5 

1.2 

- 

Wotho 

61 

80.3 

19.7 

- 

- 

Ratak  Chain 

13,736 

32.7 

64.8 

2.0 

0.5 

Ailuk 

335 

94.6 

5.4 

- 

- 

Arno 

1,112 

67.7 

32.2 

0.1 

- 

Aur 

300 

79.0 

21.0 

- 

- 

Likiep 

406 

73.9 

26.1 

- 

- 

Majuro 

9,735 

15.7 

80.8 

2.7 

0.7 

Maloelap 

428 

83.6 

16.1 

0.2 

- 

Mejit 

270 

89.6 

10.4 

- 

- 

Mili 

514 

72.0 

28.0 

- 

- 

Utrik 

217 

70.0 

30.0 

- 

- 

Wotje 

419 

57.8 

41.8 

0.5 

- 

Source:  Office  of  Census  Coordinator  1975. 

Note:  Calculations  do  not  include  one  individual  whose  home  district  was  "not  stated. 


Regional  Demography  in  1980 


Data  from  the  1980  census  suggest  that  3.0  percent  annual  population 
growth  in  the  Marshall  Islands  continued  from  1973  until  the  end  of  the 
decade  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  1983a)  (see  Table  2).  Some  concern 
exists  that  the  1980  census  was  an  undercount;  if  so,  population  growth 
would  have  been  greater  during  the  mid-  and  late  1970s  than  the 
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recorded  data  suggest.  The  data  available  indicate  that  both  the  Ralik 
and  Ratak  chains  grew  similarly,  with  increases  tending  to  be  more  dis- 
persed among  island  units  than  previously  seen  (see  Table  3).  Kwajalein 
and  Majuro  atolls  once  again  experienced  the  greatest  absolute  growth 
between  1973  and  1980.  But  changes  deserving  mention  as  well  include 
substantial  increases  in  population  on  Arno  and  Jaluit  atolls  and  the 
resettlement  of  Enewetak  Atoll  for  the  first  time  since  its  evacuation 
during  the  late  1940s  (Mason  1989:36). 

Previously  identified  trends  in  the  changing  age  composition  of 
Marshall  Islands  population  continued  through  the  last  part  of  the 
1970s:  an  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  young  persons  and  a 
decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  old  persons  (Figure  6).  As  one  would 
expect,  the  median  age  decreased  accordingly,  to  14.8  years  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  1983a:8).  Once  again,  proportionally  more  indi- 
viduals aged  14  years  and  younger,  and  proportionally  fewer  aged  60 
years  and  older,  lived  in  the  Ralik  chain  than  in  the  Marshalls  as  a  whole 
(Table  15).  Compared  to  the  entire  region  in  1980,  Kwajalein  Atoll  con- 
tained a  slightly  greater  proportion  of  individuals  belonging  to  the 
younger  age  group  and  a  lesser  proportion  of  individuals  belonging  to 
the  older  age  group — the  former  increasing  and  the  latter  decreasing 
since  1973.  Majuro  Atoll,  in  turn,  contained  proportionally  fewer 
young  and  old  persons  than  the  region  as  a  whole  in  1980,  though  the 
magnitude  of  change  from  1973  once  again  was  slight.  The  age  profiles 
for  Arno  and  Jaluit  atolls  both  indicate  greater  relative  representation 
of  young  and  old  than  in  the  Marshalls  as  a  whole. 

Compared  to  similar  data  from  the  preceding  three  census  years,  fer- 
tility decreased  in  1980  (see  Table  9),  though  different  data  sources 
present  conflicting  results  (see  also  Table  10,  and  notes  on  each  table) 
and  persisting  high  fertility  is  likely  given  the  demographic  structure  of 
the  republic.  A  comparison  of  fertility  for  individual  island  units  in 
1967  and  1980  indicates  an  increase  for  most  places  in  the  Marshalls. 
more  so  for  the  Ralik  than  Ratak  chain.  Fertility  on  Majuro  Atoll  in 
1980  was  comparable  to  that  documented  for  the  atoll  in  1967;  how- 
ever, Kwajalein  Atoll  apparently  experienced  a  marked  increase  in  fer- 
tility. Mortality  in  the  Marshall  Islands  as  a  whole  was  much  lower  in 
1980  than  in  any  of  the  other  census  years  considered  in  this  study  (see 
Table  12).  Unfortunately,  the  1980  mortality  measures  an-  e\cessi\el\ 

low  in  comparison  to  the  values  one  might  expect  in  Micronesia  during 

the  latter  hall  of  the  twentieth  century,  causing  one  to  question  their 
accuracy  (see,  tor  instance,  the  graph  of  estimated  crude  death  rates  in 
the  republic  |  Republic  Of  the  Marshall  Islands  1990:761). 
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Table  15.   Population  by  Age  and  Area:  1980 


Total 

Age  Group 

(Percentage) 

Island  Unit 

Persons 

<15 

15-24 

25-59 

604 

Marshall  Islands 

30,873 

50.5 

18.0 

26.3 

5.2 

Ralik  Chain 

13,684 

52.3 

16.7 

26.0 

5.0 

Ailinglapalap 

1,385 

55.4 

15.5 

22.4 

6.7 

Ebon 

887 

52.2 

15.6 

24.0 

8.2 

Enewetak 

542 

50.7 

18.8 

27.5 

3.0 

Jabat 

72 

58.3 

11.1 

22.2 

8.3 

Jaluit 

1,450 

52.8 

16.1 

23.4 

7.6 

Kili 

489 

46.6 

17.2 

32.1 

4.1 

Kwajalein 

6,624 

50.8 

17.0 

28.4 

3.8 

Lae 

237 

55.7 

17.7 

20.3 

6.3 

Lib 

98 

55.1 

20.4 

23.5 

1.0 

Namorik 

617 

61.1 

10.7 

22.0 

6.2 

Namu 

654 

50.2 

21.4 

23.5 

4.9 

Rongelap 

235 

57.4 

14.9 

22.6 

5.1 

Ujae 

309 

55.3 

20.7 

18.1 

5.8 

Wot  ho 

85 

62.4 

12.9 

23.5 

1.2 

Ratak  Chain 

17,189 

49.0 

19.1 

26.6 

5.3 

Ailuk 

413 

52.3 

15.0 

26.6 

6.1 

Arno 

1,487 

54.8 

13.8 

25.2 

6.2 

Aur 

444 

53.6 

19.4 

23.0 

4.1 

Likiep 

481 

51.4 

17.9 

23.5 

7.3 

Majuro 

11,791 

47.1 

20.1 

27.8 

5.0 

Maloelap 

614 

53.9 

17.1 

25.2 

3.7 

Mejit 

325 

54.2 

15.1 

23.7 

7.1 

Mili 

763 

51.9 

20.3 

22.0 

5  8 

Utrik 

336 

47.9 

21.1 

22.9 

8.0 

Wotje 

535 

53.3 

16.4 

23.4 

6.1) 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  <>f  the  Census  L983a. 


Data  on  mobility  in  1980,  although  not  strictly  comparable  to  those 
from  1973  (short-term  versus  lifetime  mobility,  respectively),  indicate 
that  a  major  change  in  the  movement  of  people  occurred  sometime  dur- 
ing the  mid-  and  late  1970s    describing  a  population  that  had  become 

less  mobile  than  before,  For  the  Marshalls  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for  both 
major  island  chains,  roughly  90  percent  of  the  population  aged  5  years 
and  over  resided  on  the  same  island  unit  in  1980  as  in  1975  (Table  16), 
With  a  lew  minor  exceptions,  this  c\  idenee  of  a  less  mobile  population 
holds  for  major  island  units  throughout  the  Marshallv    Thus  the  wide 
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Table  16.  Population  by  Area,  According  to  Place  of  Residence  in  1975: 
1980 


Place  of  Residence  in 

1975  (Percentage) 

Total 

Same 

Elsewhere 

Elsewhere 

Outside 

Island  Unit 

Persons3 

Island  Unit 

in  Marshalls 

in  TTPI 

of  TTPI 

Marshall  Islands 

22,963 

89.4 

9.2 

0.3 

1.0 

Ralik  Chain 

9,947 

91.3 

8.1 

0.2 

0.4 

Ailinglapalap 

962 

90.4 

9.3 

0.2 

0.1 

Ebon 

632 

99.7 

- 

0.3 

- 

Enewetak 

306 

0.7 

99.0 

- 

0.3 

Jabat 

56 

58.9 

41.1 

- 

- 

Jaluit 

1,105 

94.7 

4.8 

- 

0.5 

Kili 

384 

99.7 

0.3 

- 

- 

Kwajalein 

4,848 

95.0 

4.1 

0.3 

0.6 

Lae 

182 

97.8 

2.2 

- 

- 

Lib 

74 

89.2 

10.8 

- 

- 

Namorik 

443 

90.7 

9.3 

- 

- 

Namu 

493 

91.7 

8.1 

- 

0.2 

Rongelap 

177 

93.8 

5.1 

0.6 

0.6 

Ujae 

222 

92.8 

7.2 

- 

- 

Wotho 

63 

68.3 

30.2 

- 

1.6 

Ratak  Chain 

13,016 

88.0 

10.1 

0.4 

1.5 

Ailuk 

289 

95.5 

4.5 

- 

- 

Arno 

1,053 

92.8 

7.0 

0.1 

0.1 

Aur 

339 

92.3 

7.7 

- 

- 

Likiep 

322 

88.5 

10.9 

0.3 

0.3 

Majuro 

9,120 

87.1 

10.4 

0.5 

2.0 

Maloelap 

433 

89.8 

9.7 

- 

0.5 

Mejit 

249 

83.9 

15.3 

0.8 

- 

Mili 

536 

83.0 

15.5 

0.2 

1.3 

Utrik 

256 

98.8 

1.2 

- 

- 

Wotje 

419 

86.2 

13.6 

- 

0.2 

Source:  U.S.  Rureau  of  the  Census  1983b. 

includes  only  those  individuals  more  than  5  years  old;  excludes  39  individuals  whose  place 

of  residence  in  1975  was  not  given. 


spread  population  increases  for  various  island  units  throughout  the 
Marshall  Islands  between  1973  and  1980  apparently  were  due  to  natu- 
ral increase  as  opposed  to  movement  of  people  between  places.  Al- 
though migration  to  Kwajalein  Atoll  was  relatively  low  between  1975 
and  1980,  relocation  to  Majuro  Atoll  in  1975  or  later  accounted  for 
nearly  13  percent  of  its  1980  population  aged  over  five  years. 
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Regional  Demography  in  1988 

The  most  recent  census  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  conducted  in  November 
1988  (Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  1989),  indicates  that  total  popu- 
lation increased  by  more  than  40.5  percent  from  1980 — the  result  of 
average  annual  growth  approaching  4.3  percent  (see  Table  2).  Such  a 
rate  of  increase  is  quite  rapid,  and  it  bears  noting  once  again  that  in  part 
this  high  value  may  be  a  product  of  an  undercount  in  the  1980  census. 
Much  of  this  apparent  increase  occurred  in  the  Ratak  chain,  though  the 
population  of  virtually  every  island  unit  in  the  region  grew  by  some 
amount  (see  Table  3).  Majuro  and  Kwajalein  atolls  once  again  experi- 
enced the  greatest  absolute  growth  between  1980  and  1988.  The  popu- 
lation of  Majuro  Atoll  increased  by  nearly  7,900  persons  between  1980 
and  1988,  and  together  with  Kwajalein  Atoll  accounted  for  more  than 
84.4  percent  of  regional  demographic  growth  over  these  eight  years;  by 
1988,  slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  republic's  total  population 
resided  on  these  two  atolls.  The  number  of  inhabitants  on  Ailinglapa- 
lap,  Arno,  and  Jaluit  atolls  each  grew  to  roughly  1,700  persons  by  1988, 
while  the  populations  of  Namorik  and  Namu  atolls  grew  by  large  rela- 
tive amounts.  The  Greenpeace  ship  Rainbow  Warrior  relocated  the 
population  of  Rongelap  Atoll  to  Kwajalein  Atoll  in  1985  (Mason  1989: 
36)  because  of  persisting  radioactive  pollution  initially  blown  in  from  a 
nearby  nuclear  test  during  the  1950s  (Hines  1962:165-180;  Alcalay  1984: 
30-31) — accounting  for  part  of  the  population  increase  on  Kwajalein. 

The  relative  increase  in  young  persons,  coupled  with  a  relative 
decrease  in  older  persons,  continued  in  the  Marshall  Islands  throughout 
the  1980s  (Figure  6).  As  a  result,  the  median  age  for  the  region 
decreased  to  14.0  years  (Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  1990:64).  Sim- 
ilarly, the  tendency  for  the  Ralik  chain  to  contain  a  greater  proportion 
of  individuals  aged  14  years  and  younger,  and  a  lesser  proportion  of 
individuals  aged  60  years  and  older,  persisted  through  1988  (Table  17). 
Compared  to  the  region,  Kwajalein  Atoll  contained  proportionally 
more  individuals  younger  than  60  years;  Majuro  Atoll  contained  pro- 
portionally fewer  inhabitants  aged  60  years  or  less,  though  it  contained 
relatively  more  individuals  aged  15  59  years  (in  general,  working  a 
than  did  the  region  as  a  w  hole.  By  1988,  Ailinglapalap,  Arno,  Namorik, 

and  Ujac  atolls  contained  relatively  large  numbers  of  individuals  aged 
14  years  and  younger,  suggesting  the  important  role  played  by  Fertility 

in  the  recent  growth  ol  these  lour  island  units. 

Fertility  increased  at  a  regional  level  between  L980  and  L988,  as  indi 
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Table  17.  Population  by  Age  and  Area:  1988 


Total 

Age  Group  (Percentage) 

Island  Unit 

Persons 

<15 

15-24 

25-59 

60+ 

Marshall  Islands 

43,380 

51.0 

17.5 

27.1 

4.4 

Ralik  Chain 

17,502 

53.9 

16.0 

26.4 

3.6 

Ailinglapalap 

1,715 

60.9 

12.1 

22.9 

4.1 

Bikini 

10 

- 

20.0 

80.0 

- 

Ebon 

741 

59.8 

11.3 

24.2 

4.7 

Enewetak 

715 

52.4 

17.5 

26.9 

3.2 

Jabat 

112 

55.4 

14.3 

23.2 

7.1 

Jaluit 

1,709 

53.9 

18.7 

22.4 

5.0 

Kili 

602 

51.2 

13.3 

30.6 

5.0 

Kwajalein 

9,311 

51.4 

17.0 

28.6 

3.1 

Lae 

319 

58.0 

17.2 

22.3 

2.5 

Lib 

115 

53.9 

9.6 

33.0 

3.5 

Namorik 

814 

60.8 

12.7 

21.0 

5.5 

Namu 

801 

54.9 

18.4 

23.3 

3.4 

Ujae 

448 

61.4 

12.7 

24.1 

1.8 

Wotho 

90 

53.3 

13.3 

25.6 

7.8 

Ratak  Chain 

25,878 

49.1 

18.5 

27.5 

4.9 

Ailuk 

488 

57.6 

13.7 

23.4 

5.3 

Arno 

1,656 

58.7 

14.9 

21.6 

4.9 

Aur 

438 

55.3 

16.9 

24.2 

3.7 

Likiep 

482 

54.6 

13.1 

24.5 

7.9 

Majuro 

19,664 

46.7 

19.6 

28.9 

4.8 

Maloelap 

796 

54.6 

16.2 

24.9 

4.3 

Mejit 

445 

54.2 

12.6 

28.3 

4.9 

Mili 

854 

56.8 

15.1 

23.3 

4.8 

Utrik 

409 

54.3 

16.4 

23.0 

6.4 

Wotje 

646 

56.7 

17.5 

22.0 

3.9 

Source:  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  1989. 

cated  by  substantial  growth  in  all  three  measures  considered  in  this 
study  (see  Table  9).  Mortality  also  increased  markedly  between  1980 
and  1988,  with  the  crude  death  rate  as  well  as  infant  mortality  exceed- 
ing the  measures  for  any  year  after  the  mid-1960s  (see  Table  12).  Note 
that  this  indication  of  increased  mortality  contrasts  with  estimates  pre- 
pared by  the  republic's  Office  of  Planning  and  Statistics,  which  suggest 
a  steady  decrease  in  mortality  since  1974  (Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  1990:76).  Increasing  mortality  also  is  inconsistent  with  the  sub- 
stantial population  growth  experienced  in  the  Marshalls  over  the  first 
eight  years  of  the  1980s. 
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Data  on  population  mobility  are  available  for  1988,  though  once 
again  they  are  not  strictly  comparable  to  the  information  presented 
above  for  earlier  years.  Information  on  population  by  place  of  birth 
indicates  that  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  Marshall  Islands  in  1988  were 
very  mobile  throughout  their  lifetimes  within  the  region  itself:  Though 
nearly  60.0  percent  of  the  total  inhabitants  were  born  in  the  island  unit 
in  which  they  resided  in  1988,  36.6  percent  were  born  elsewhere  in  the 
Marshalls;  conversely,  only  about  3.6  percent  moved  to  the  Marshall 
Islands  from  outside  the  region  (Table  18).  Majuro  Atoll  had  the  largest 
proportion  of  in-migrants  for  a  highly  populated  place;  Bikini  and  Ene- 
wetak  both  show  signs  of  high  in-migration,  the  result  of  resettlement 
by  people  born  elsewhere  during  three  decades  of  nuclear  exile.  In 
terms  of  migration  within  the  Marshalls  between  1980  and  1988,  availa- 
ble data  indicate  that  despite  general  growth  throughout  the  region 
most  island  units  experienced  negative  net  migration  during  this  time 
period  (Table  18).  Major  exceptions  to  this  trend  once  again  were 
Majuro  and  Kwajalein  atolls,  the  former  gaining  more  than  1,400  per- 
sons through  migration. 

Regional  Demographic  Change  in  the  Marshall  Islands 

In  the  preceding  section,  we  presented  data  on  the  demography  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  throughout  the  twentieth  century.  Two  types  of  demo- 
graphic change  characterized  this  republic  over  the  past  fifty  years: 
population  growth  in  the  Marshalls  as  a  whole,  and  changing  geograph- 
ical arrangement  of  population.  The  regional  demographic  evolution 
has  been  a  complex  process,  with  a  number  of  possible  causes  yielding 
different  configurations  of  population  over  time.  Changing  numbers 
and  distributions  of  people  in  an  area  are  important,  on  the  one  hand 
often  signaling  fundamental  cultural  and  economic  changes  while  at 
the  same  time  representing  basic  adaptive  challenges.  With  this  latter 
thought  in  mind,  we  examine  both  the  causes  and  the  repercussions  of 
regional  demographic  change  in  the  Marshall  Islands  in  greater  detail. 

Demographic  Processes  Underlying  Population  Change 
in  the  Marshall  Islands 

Although  the  precontact  population  of  the  Marshall  Islands  is  com- 
pletely open  to  speculation  owing  to  lack  ol  reliable  data,  the  possible 
total  of  15,000  to  16,000  persons  (Kramer  and  \e\ennann  1!US:17l!i 
lies  within  the  realm  ol    possibility  (sec  also   Hermann    1909:559).    B) 
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1883  the  population  of  the  Marshalls  had  declined  to  about  11,000 
(Jung  1893,  4:260),  probably  attributable  to  a  combination  of  increased 
mortality  (from  the  large  number  of  introduced  diseases  and  natural 
disasters,  noted  above)  and  decreased  fertility  (probably  due  primarily 
to  gonorrhea,  coupled  with  a  possible  decrease  in  persons  of  reproduc- 
tive age;  see  Spennemann  1992:10).  Although  Finsch  estimated  7,000- 
8,000  inhabitants  in  the  Marshall  Islands  in  the  1880s  (roughly  4,000  in 
the  Ratak  chain  and  3,600  in  the  Ralik  chain)  (Finsch  1893:123),  his 
estimate  appears  excessively  low  and  indicates  more  rapid  depopulation 
than  likely  occurred  (see  Yanaihara  1940:44).  Gradual  population 
decline  apparently  continued  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  at 
some  point  (possibly  early  in  the  twentieth  century)  ceasing  and  begin- 
ning a  slow  recovery  (Kramer  and  Nevermann  1938:172).  Although  the 
lowest  point  of  Marshall  Islands  population  is  unknown,  after  possibly  a 
decade  of  demographic  recovery  total  inhabitants  numbered  fewer  than 
9,300  in  1909  (Wiens  1962:465). 

Slow  population  growth  continued  into  the  Japanese  administration, 
probably  interrupted  by  World  War  II  and  the  increased  mortality  (as 
well  as  interruption  to  normal  cultural  activities,  such  as  reproductive 
behavior)  that  accompanied  it.  Over  the  past  fifty  years,  the  Marshall 
Islands  have  experienced  rapid  demographic  growth;  the  approxi- 
mately 3.0  percent  average  annual  rate  of  increase  since  World  War  II  is 
similar  to  the  growth  that  developing  countries  throughout  the  world 
continue  to  experience  (Population  Reference  Bureau  1990).  Typically, 
such  dramatic  growth  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  a  changing  balance 
between  fertility  and  mortality.  Measures  for  both  of  these  mechanisms 
tend  to  remain  high  in  more  traditional  sociocultural  systems,  serving  to 
counteract  one  another  and  produce  a  population  whose  size  remains 
constant  over  time.  Although  the  process  of  acculturation  can  have  dif- 
fering effects  on  the  fertility  and  mortality  of  traditional  sociocultural 
systems,  conventional  wisdom  argues  that  its  most  dramatic  direct 
impacts  are  on  the  latter — with  improved  health  care  and  education  on 
health-related  matters  decreasing  mortality  across  all  age  groups.  This 
situation  was  proposed  for  the  Trust  Territory  as  a  whole  from  the  Japa- 
nese period  until  the  first  postwar  census  in  1958,  indicated  by  a  slight 
rise  in  births  and  a  major  decrease  in  deaths  (Taueber  1963:231).  Simi- 
lar processes  apparently  were  under  way  in  the  Marshall  Islands  shortly 
after  World  War  II  (Spoehr  1949:25;  Tobin  1967:61). 

For  the  various  census  years  examined,  reliable  vital  statistics  for  the 
Marshall  Islands  often  are  unavailable.  Nevertheless,  the  data  collected 
suggest  that  certain  changes  in  fertility  and  survivability  (including  Ion- 
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gevity)  may  indeed  account  for  the  growth  of  Marshall  Islands  popula- 
tion. Crude  birth  rate  figures,  available  beginning  in  the  Japanese 
period,  roughly  doubled  between  1935  and  1967,  indicating  about 
twice  as  many  live  births  per  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  latter  year 
than  in  the  former.  The  general  fertility  rate  experienced  a  similar  rela- 
tive increase  between  the  Japanese  period  (1930)  and  1967.  Compara- 
ble fertility  data  between  1967  and  1988  suggest  that  birth  rates 
remained  high  through  the  latter  year,  though  fluctuations  in  all  mea- 
sures considered  are  evident  (see  Table  9).  Fertility  varied  between 
island  units  for  the  years  when  data  are  available.  Of  the  places  that 
experienced  substantial  population  growth  between  1967  and  1980,  fer- 
tility was  particularly  high  on  Kwajalein  Atoll — with  other  processes 
playing  relatively  greater  roles  in  the  population  increase  on  Majuro 
Atoll  (see  Tables  10,  14,  and  18). 

To  complement  the  overall  increase  in  fertility,  mortality  in  general 
declined  at  the  regional  level.  Much  of  this  probably  was  due  to  im- 
proved health  care,  coupled  with  the  eradication  of  certain  diseases  and 
the  development  of  natural  immunity  to  others.  Although  natural  disas- 
ters such  as  typhoons  continued  to  claim  some  lives,  major  tropical 
storms  are  infrequent  in  the  Marshalls  (Fosberg  1990:9-10).  Measured 
by  crude  death  rate,  mortality  during  census  years  1967  through  1973 
was  roughly  one-fourth  that  recorded  during  the  period  of  Japanese 
administration,  decreasing  even  further  in  1980  (see  Table  12)  before 
resurging  in  1988  (Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  1990:76).  Com- 
paring crude  birth  and  death  rates  over  time,  we  see  a  shift  in  the  crude 
rate  of  natural  increase  from  zero  or  slightly  negative  values  during  the 
Japanese  administration  to  an  annual  gain  of  33.8  to  40.5  persons  per 
thousand  between  1967  and  1988  (Figure  7).  Although  this  general 
trend  probably  is  accurate,  once  again  one  should  avoid  placing  too 
much  credence  in  the  specific  values  of  the  measures,  owing  to  question- 
able accuracy  of  certain  vital  statistics. 

It  is  likely  that  declining  infant  mortality  accounted  for  a  Large  share 
of  the  overall  decrease  in  mortality  across  the  nearly  seven  decades 
examined.  Unfortunately,  information  on  infant  mortality  during  the 
Japanese  period  is  extremely  limited.    Results  of  a  recently  published 

study  of  infant  mortality  in  the  Marshall  Islands  Indicate  disagreement 

between    direct    and    Indirect    methods    of   calculating    this    measure. 

though  the  authors  make  a  compelling  argument  that  infant  mortality 

probably   has  decreased   at    least    since    L973   (Lew    and    Booth    1988 

Coupled  with  the  relatively  high  crude  rate  of  natural  Increase  dis 
cussed  immediately  above,  such  shifts  in  infant  mortality  provide  add! 
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MARSHALL  ISLANDS  VITAL  STATISTICS: 

Change  Over  Time 


1925-29  1935  1967  1970  1973  1980  1988 

Year 
■  CBR  +    CDR  O     CRNI 

Figure  7.  Change  in  crude  birth  rate  (CBR),  crude  death  rate  (CDR), 
and  crude  rate  of  natural  increase  (CRNI)  over  time. 


tional  evidence  that  natural  increase  played  a  key  role  in  Marshall 
Islands  demographic  growth. 

The  final  cause  of  population  change  considered  is  migration.  For  the 
years  examined  in  this  article,  migration  into  the  Marshalls  from  other 
regions  was  minimal — excluding  Japanese  in-migrants  during  the  late 
1930s  and  early  1940s,  whom  we  did  not  consider  in  our  study.  Migra- 
tion within  the  region,  however,  often  was  responsible  for  major  popu- 
lation changes  on  various  island  units.  We  can  propose  four  phases  of 
intraregional  migration  similar  to  those  found  elsewhere  in  Micronesia 
(Gorenflo  and  Levin  1993).  Phase  1  consists  of  the  precontact  period  of 
Marshall  Islands  history,  when  frequent,  short-term  mobility  character- 
ized most  if  not  all  of  the  region.  Phase  2,  occurring  during  the  period  of 
Japanese  occupation,  featured  moderate  movement  between  island 
units  through  the  late  1930s  (see  Table  7)  and  much  greater  mobility 
during  the  war  years — with  virtually  all  interisland  movement  con- 
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trolled  by  the  Japanese  administrators.  Phase  3  was  marked  by  heavy 
movement  between  island  units,  as  individuals  relocated  frequently  for 
long  periods  of  time;  data  from  1973  suggest  such  a  trend  (see  Table  14), 
although  given  the  nature  of  population  change  throughout  the  region 
it  probably  began  shortly  after  World  War  II  and  continued  until  the 
mid-1970s.  Phase  3  mobility  in  particular  affected  places  with  rapidly 
increasing  populations — namely  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  atolls — where 
in-migration  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  population  growth  experi- 
enced after  the  war  (Connell  1983:14;  Hezel  1991:279-280).  Apart 
from  the  obvious  tendency  for  relocation  from  rural  island  units  to  the 
two  population  centers,  few  specifics  of  this  mobility  surge  are  known; 
there  may  have  been  a  tendency  for  migrants  to  select  the  closest  of  the 
two  destinations,  though  the  trend  to  relocate  to  the  place  where  rela- 
tives live  eventually  took  precedence  (Connell  1983:20).  Substantial 
migration  to  Ebeye  Islet  in  Kwajalein  Atoll  became  such  a  concern  that 
the  postwar  administrators  of  the  Marshalls  made  several  attempts  dur- 
ing the  past  three  decades  to  limit  relocation  there — their  "Operation 
Exodus"  in  one  form  or  another  generally  meeting  with  only  minimal 
success  (see  Alexander  1978:61-64;  Connell  1983:25-26).  Finally,  Phase 
4  of  intraregional  migration  appears  first  in  the  1980  census  data  and 
continues  until  the  present  throughout  most  of  the  Marshalls  (see  Tables 
16  and  18).  This  last  phase  features  reduced  mobility,  indicating  that 
the  major  population  movement  characterizing  Phase  3  had  slowed 
considerably — though  a  slight  resurgence  between  1980  and  1988  is  sug- 
gested for  certain  places  (particularly  Majuro  Atoll).  The  limited  mobil- 
ity characteristic  of  Phase  4  apparently  includes  emigration  from  the 
Marshall  Islands  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  (CNMI)  and  Guam,  places  that  recently  have  received  large 
numbers  of  migrants  from  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  (FSM) 
(Rubinstein  and  Levin  1992;  Gorenflo  and  Levin  1993).  As  of  1990, 
only  103  individuals  born  in  the  Marshall  Islands  resided  in  the  CNMI 
(U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  1992a:  16),  with  88  persons  born  in  the 
Marshalls  living  in  Guam  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  1992b:  15). 

Repercussions  of  Population  Change  in  the  Marshall  Islands 

In  areas  where  aeenlt nrat ion  likely  caused  substantial  change  in  a  traili 

tional  sociocultural  system,  the  stud)  of  demographic  evolution  Ideall) 

is  rooted  in  population  data  that  predate  the  influence  of  Other  societies 

in  essence  providing  a  basis  against  which  to  compare  subsequent 
changes  in  demographic  structure.  In  the  present  study  this  Is  not  possj 
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ble.  The  Marshall  Islands  had  virtually  no  contact  with  sociocultural 
systems  outside  of  Micronesia  when  first  visited  by  Kotzebue  in  1817 
(Hezel  1983:92).  Unfortunately,  Marshall  Islands  demography  is  poorly 
documented  before  the  period  of  German  colonization  some  six  decades 
later  and  not  really  well  documented  until  the  initial  Japanese  census  of 
the  region  in  1920.  Available  information  indicates  that  by  1900  much 
of  the  Marshalls  was  heavily  acculturated — a  process  that  increased 
during  the  period  of  Japanese  occupation  (Mason  1946:62;  Spoehr  1949: 
68;  Murai  1953:9,  86-90).  In  lieu  of  adequate  precontact  data,  we 
examine  the  repercussions  of  regional  demographic  change  in  the 
Marshalls  through  applying  certain  basic  principles  of  regional  organi- 
zation and  simple  statistics  to  the  data  available. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  the  Marshall  Islands  comprised  a 
series  of  small  chiefdoms  (Kotzebue  1967,  3:169-171),  the  most  com- 
mon level  of  sociocultural  integration  found  in  the  Pacific  during  pre- 
contact times  (Sahlins  1958:249;  see  Service  1971:133-169).  The  region- 
al composition  of  these  polities  apparently  varied,  with  different 
Marshallese  chiefdoms  encompassing  in  some  instances  several  island 
units,  in  other  instances  a  single  island  unit,  and  in  still  other  instances 
portions  of  a  single  island  unit  (Mason  1946:36-37;  Hezel  1983:94,  202). 
The  foundation  of  traditional  territorial  organization  of  the  region  was 
the  individual  community  or  settlement,  where  each  settlement  con- 
sisted of  a  collection  of  homesteads  on  an  islet  or  island  unit  (Mason 
1946:27-29).  Each  island  unit  usually  contained  one  or  more  settle- 
ments, with  those  in  multisettlement  atolls  organized  into  districts.  One 
or  more  lesser  chiefs  usually  administered  a  district,  reporting  in  turn  to 
paramount  chiefs  located  at  central  districts  (centers,  in  human  geogra- 
phy terms  [Haggett,  Cliff,  and  Frey  1977:97-110]). 

Two  aspects  of  traditional  Marshallese  regional  organization  are 
important  for  present  purposes:  the  geographic  breadth  of  control  of 
chiefdoms  usually  consisted  of  relatively  small  areas;  and,  despite  the 
presence  of  social  and  regional  hierarchies,  the  movement  of  goods 
(including  subsistence  goods)  between  settlements  was  limited  at  best.  A 
number  of  reasons  could  explain  these  characteristics,  including  basic 
logistical  problems  encountered  in  frequent  travel  over  open  seas  by  tra- 
ditional means  of  transportation,  further  complicated  by  seasonally 
rough  weather  (see  Spoehr  1949:64);  and  the  inherent  instability  of 
Marshallese  chiefdoms,  whose  size  and  areas  of  control  frequently  fluc- 
tuated with  the  fortunes  of  war  (Kotzebue  1967,  3:166-167).  However, 
in  all  likelihood  one  important  factor  limiting  the  size  and  breadth  of 
these  chiefdoms  was  the  inability  to  generate  amounts  of  surplus  subsis- 
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tence  sufficient  to  support  the  large  numbers  of  nonfood  producers  that 
tend  to  be  found  in  highly  centralized  regional  hierarchies  (see  Sahlins 
1958:114). 

The  basis  of  these  subsistence  limitations  lies  largely  in  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Marshall  Islands.  In  traditional  times,  subsistence  consisted 
of  food  collected  from  the  sea  and  food  grown  on  land  (Kotzebue  1967, 
3:150-158;  see  Tobin  1967:98;  Mason  1968:280;  Bryan  1972:82-111, 
126-134).  Although  marine  resources  were  much  more  abundant,  both 
played  key  roles  in  Marshallese  survival,  with  competition  for  land  fuel- 
ing much  of  the  warfare  among  islanders  during  traditional  times  (Kiste 
1974:5;  Hezel  1983:94).  Moreover,  research  in  a  similar  setting  has 
shown  that  nutrients  provided  by  food  grown  on  land  were  extremely 
important  to  precontact  atolls — in  effect  representing  a  limit  to  the  pop- 
ulation that  could  be  supported  (Bayliss-Smith  1974).  Agricultural  pro- 
ductivity on  coralline  atolls  tends  to  be  low,  constrained  by  small 
amounts  of  land  covered  by  poor  soil,  and  climatic  and  microenviron- 
mental  conditions  often  not  conducive  to  growing  food  (see  Fosberg 
1949,  1953;  Fosberg  1960:13-21,  169-184;  Fosberg  1990:8-19;  Wiens 
1959,  1962:363-381;  Knudson  1970:56-57).  Most  atolls  in  the  Marshalls 
probably  produced  only  enough  food  to  support  their  resident  popula- 
tions (Mason  1946:4-5),  with  Marshallese  during  Kotzebue's  first  visit 
citing  food  shortages  as  a  major  reason  both  for  periodic  warfare  (to 
acquire  additional  subsistence)  and  for  implementing  population  con- 
trol through  infanticide  (Kotzebue  1967,  3:128-129,  173).  Within  tra- 
ditional Marshallese  chiefdoms,  the  most  common  tribute  was  not  sur- 
plus energy  (food)  but  rather  services  (e.g.,  see  Kotzebue  1967,  3: 
170-171),  as  documented  for  other  portions  of  Micronesia  (see  Burrows 
and  Spiro  1957:170-171).  Chiefs  received  food  when  visiting  areas 
under  their  authority,  often  in  the  company  of  subjects  from  the  central 
district  as  a  means  of  asserting  chiefly  power  (see  Hezel  1983:202-203), 
but  these  occasions  apparently  were  infrequent  and  iisualK  occurred  in 
ceremonial  contexts  such  as  the  time  of  first  harvest. 

The  picture  of  traditional  Marshallese  regional  organization  thus  is 
one  where  Large  centers  supported  by  surrounding  hinterlands  w  ere 
absent,  lacking  adequate  mechanisms  for  surplus  production  as  well  as 
the  broad  redistribution  network  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  system. 
In  Stark  Contrast   to  traditional   regional  Organization,   the  entire  ana 

currently  contains  two  major  centers  of  population  and  economic  acth 

itv.  Inhabitants  of  these  centers  include  thousands  of  people  who  ha\e 
no  traditional  lights  to  reside  there  (Alexander  1978:103    104),  as  pre 

scribed  l>\    the  Marshallese  land   tenure  s\stem  (see    Tobin    1058;   Pollock 
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1974;  Mason  1987).  The  centers  require  substantial  economic  support 
beyond  that  available  locally  in  order  to  survive.  As  discussed  immedi- 
ately above,  the  sociocultural  foundation  for  such  large-scale  regional 
organization  was  absent  in  the  traditional  Marshall  Islands.  Even  if  the 
basis  for  a  broad  redistribution  system  did  exist,  the  populations  concen- 
trated in  modern  centers  have  reached  levels  well  in  excess  of  regional 
support  capabilities — for  any  hinterland  one  cares  to  define  within  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Obviously,  such  a  regional  setting  could  not  evolve 
within  a  closed  system;  the  basis  for  this  development  was  provided  by 
other  nations,  predominantly  the  United  States. 

One  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  change  in  the  regional 
demographic  organization  of  the  Marshall  Islands  through  the  use  of 
some  simple  statistics.  Hainline  (1964,  1965)  explored  the  formal  rela- 
tionship between  the  population  of  island  units  in  Micronesia  and  cer- 
tain environmental  variables  (representing  aspects  of  geological  compo- 
sition, meteorological  conditions,  and  biotic  characteristics)  via  linear 
regression,  where  population  on  a  particular  island  unit  was  modeled  as 
a  linear  function  of  the  variables  of  interest.  Here  we  employ  a  similar 
method  in  modeling  population  as  a  function  of  two  key  variables:  land 
area  and  annual  precipitation.  In  considering  the  former  we  attempt  to 
account  for  differing  amounts  of  productive  area  available  throughout 
the  Marshall  Islands,  with  subsistence  grown  on  land  assumed  to  be  an 
important  constraint  on  population  size.  In  considering  rainfall,  in 
turn,  we  acknowledge  the  substantial  regional  variation — becoming 
increasingly  scanty,  seasonal,  and  unpredictable  towards  the  northern 
part  of  the  region  (see  Fosberg  1960:65-67,  133-147;  Fosberg  1990:9; 
Environmental  Sciences  Services  Administration  1968:385-388;  Nation- 
al Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  1981:348-350;  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  n.d.) — and 
greatly  influencing  the  types  and  amount  of  crops  that  can  be  grown 
(Kiste  1974:12).  We  model  population  with  a  multiple  regression  on 
both  land  area  and  precipitation  for  each  of  the  ten  census  years  exam- 
ined. One  would  expect  a  stronger  statistical  relationship  between  pop- 
ulation and  these  two  variables  for  the  earlier  years  examined,  with 
natural  factors  becoming  less  important  in  determining  population  dis- 
tribution as  the  influence  of  outside  cultures  increased.  This  expectation 
is  borne  out  in  the  changing  values  of  R2 — the  percentage  of  variance  in 
population  size  explained  by  the  two  variables  considered — decreasing 
from  more  than  55  percent  in  1920  to  roughly  9  percent  in  1988 
(Table  19). 

Thus,  even  when  compared  to  the  acculturated  regional  organization 
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Table  19 .  Results  of  Regressing  Population  of 
Major  Island  Units  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  on  Land  Area  and  Average 
Annual  Rainfall:  Census  Years 


Statistical 

Year 

R2 

Significance 

1920 

.55 

p<  .01 

1925 

.56 

p<  .01 

1930 

.52 

p<  .01 

1935 

.55 

p<  .01 

1958 

.39 

p<  .01 

1967 

.19 

.05<p<  .10 

1970 

.06 

p>  .10 

1973 

.10 

p  >  .10 

1980 

.11 

p>  .10 

1988 

.09 

p>  .10 

found  during  Japanese  times — after  the  Marshall  Islands  already  had 
witnessed  more  than  forty  years  of  focused  interaction  with  Germany — 
the  current  setting  shows  evidence  of  considerable  decline  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  population  and  two  variables  that  generally  indicate 
differing  traditional  productivity.  That  most  Marshallese,  particularly 
those  residing  in  population  centers,  no  longer  rely  upon  traditional 
subsistence  and  economy  is  certain;  forgoing  traditional  ways  is  the  only 
means  by  which  such  a  regional  system  could  merge  and  survive.  The 
point  to  be  made  here  is  the  degree  of  change  in  regional  demography 
and  organization  experienced  in  the  Marshall  Islands  in  comparison  to 
traditional  times — in  an  area  whose  capability  for  economic  production 
and  self-support  still  rests  very  much  at  traditional  levels. 

Further  support  for  the  magnitude  of  changes  in  regional  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  insights  on  the  nature  of  these  changes,  comes  from  a 
separate  study  through  the  application  of  selected  spatial  statistics 
(Gorenflo  1990).  These  analytical  tools  indicated  two  periods  of  similar- 
ity in  the  geographic  arrangement  of  population,  separated  by  the 
twenty-three-year  period  spanning  L935  and  1958.  Measures  of  local 

demographic  change  indicated  Strong  correspondence  between  consec 

utivc  pairs  of  census  years  both  before  1935  and  after  1958.  Measures  ol 
regional  demographic  change,  in  contrast,  indicated  a  significant  ten 

dency  lor  places  with  like  populations  to  be  proximal  prior  to  World 
War  II,  a  tendency  that  disappeared  alter  the  war.  A  comparison  ol 
both  local  and  regional  demographic  patterns  between   1920  and   1988 
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points  up  the  lack  of  similarity  between  the  first  and  most  recent  census 
of  the  Marshall  Islands— with  considerable  change  in  the  geographic 
arrangement  of  population  having  resulted  from  nearly  seven  decades 
of  incremental  shifts. 

Conclusion 

The  Marshall  Islands  have  witnessed  major  demographic  changes,  both 
in  total  population  and  in  the  regional  distribution  of  population, 
throughout  their  history.  Some  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  occurred 
during  the  present  century,  the  population  more  than  quadrupling 
between  1935  and  1988.  Much  of  this  recent  growth  occurred  in  two 
major  regional  centers  of  population  that  emerged  shortly  after  World 
War  II,  which  together  in  1988  contained  nearly  67  percent  of  the 
republic's  residents.  There  appear  to  be  two  causes  of  these  demo- 
graphic changes.  Relevant  data  indicate  that  growth  in  the  overall  pop- 
ulation resulted  from  increased  survivability  and  longevity  (probably 
due  to  improved  medical  treatment),  coupled  with  increased  fertility. 
The  changing  geographic  distribution  of  population,  in  turn,  resulted 
largely  from  migration — particularly  to  Majuro  Atoll  and  Ebeye  Islet 
from  elsewhere  in  the  Marshalls  in  search  of  wage  labor,  education, 
improved  health  care,  and  the  numerous  modern  amenities  provided  at 
these  centers  (Alexander  1978;  Connell  1983:22-25).  Similar  instances 
of  demographic  change  have  occurred  throughout  the  Pacific  during 
the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  (Connell  1984).  The  implica- 
tions of  this  change  for  the  future  of  coralline  atolls  in  general,  and  the 
Marshall  Islands  in  particular,  are  of  fundamental  importance  (see  Con- 
nell 1986;  Pollard  1989). 

Perhaps  the  greatest  insights  on  the  present  regional  demographic 
organization  in  the  Marshall  Islands  lie  in  the  basic  nature  of  regional 
systems  in  general.  Such  systems  are  described  in  a  number  of  different 
contexts,  often  in  idealized  forms.  The  best  known  is  Central  Place  The- 
ory, essentially  a  model  of  regional  economic  organization  in  terrestrial 
settings  where  a  series  of  assumptions — including  a  featureless  un- 
bounded plain,  equal  supply  and  demand,  and  perfect  competition — 
produces  a  nested  hexagonal  lattice  of  interacting  communities  in  a 
hierarchical  settlement  system  (Losch  1954;  Christaller  1966).  In  a 
paper  discussing  settlement  types  in  the  Pacific,  Spoehr  called  centers  of 
population  and  economic  activity  "port  towns"  (Spoehr  1960).  Region- 
ally, port-town  systems  comprise  collections  of  islands  that  form  groups; 
a  main  island  or  settlement,  the  port,  serves  each  group  by  providing  a 
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means  of  interacting  with  the  outside  world — exporting  surplus  goods 
elsewhere  and  importing  goods  and  information. 

A  characteristic  common  to  both  of  these  regional  constructs  in  their 
idealized  forms  is  some  sort  of  symbiosis  between  center  and  hinterland: 
In  Central  Place  Theory,  central  places  provide  goods  to  a  hinterland, 
which  in  turn  provides  the  demand  needed  to  support  the  centers;  in  a 
port-town  setting,  centers  provide  the  means  of  funneling  goods  to  and 
from  the  world  market  beyond,  the  hinterland  providing  either  export- 
able goods  or  a  market  for  imported  goods.  In  regional  systems  accom- 
panying chiefdoms,  one  may  characterize  symbiosis  in  less  stylized 
terms  as  a  higher  order  center  providing  administrative  guidance,  spe- 
cialized goods,  and  certain  specialized  services  to  a  hinterland  that  sup- 
ports the  center  through  the  flow  of  tribute  in  the  form  of  subsistence 
goods  and  services  (e.g.,  Sahlins  1963). 

The  regional  system  that  evolved  in  the  Marshall  Islands  over  the  past 
five  decades  appears  to  be  unstable  in  part  because  it  has  no  historical  or 
cultural  underpinnings.  Perhaps  more  fundamental,  the  present  system 
lacks  the  center-hinterland  symbiosis  so  fundamental  to  sustainable 
regional  systems.  Centers  in  the  Marshall  Islands  do  provide  certain  ser- 
vices to  outer-island  units,  including  certain  port  functions  and  special 
services  such  as  advanced  medical  treatment.  But  the  hinterlands  pro- 
vide little  to  their  related  centers,  the  requirements  of  the  centers  well 
beyond  the  hinterland  support  capability.  Moreover,  in  the  process  of 
their  demographic  evolution  over  the  past  five  decades,  the  resident 
populations  of  outer-island  units  at  various  times  were  depleted  in  both 
total  numbers  and  members  of  certain  age  groups  as  individuals  mi- 
grated to  centers — reducing  the  capacity  of  hinterlands  to  sustain  them- 
selves, let  alone  support  concentrated  centers  of  population  (Connell 
1983:27;  see  Marshall  1979;  Levin  and  Gorenflo  1994).  It  is  towards 
increased  regional  symbiosis,  preferably  through  controlled  systematic 
decentralization,  that  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  must  evolve 
il  it  hopes  to  develop  into  a  sustainable,  increasingly  self-reliant  system 
(Gorenflo  1990).  The  means  to  this  end,  unfortunately,  appear  anything 
but  clear  as  the  Marshallese  population  continues  its  rapid  growth  and 

geographic  concentration. 

NOTES 


Several  Insights  on  demographic  change  '"  ,nr  Marshall  Islands,  and  tin-  ramifications  <>i 
this  change,  emerged  <»\ci  the  yean  From  conversation!  with  II    \i   Cunasekers    I 
Hezel,  Inn  Maragos,  Len  Mason,  Marj  McCutcheon,  and  Han  Raggers,  though  none  <>i 
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these  individuals  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  contents  of  this  article.  Mary  Kay 
Davies  and  Mayda  Riopedre,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Anthropology  Library,  made 
several  rare  references  available.  Anuja  Parikh  kindly  provided  assistance  in  translating  a 
passage  of  German  text.  Gayle  Gorenflo  helped  with  data  input,  and  Diane  LaSauce  pro- 
vided editorial  assistance  in  the  final  stages  of  manuscript  preparation. 

1.  Note  that  during  the  Japanese  occupation  the  Jaluit  District  did  not  include  Enewetak 
and  Ujelang  atolls,  which  administratively  were  part  of  the  Pohnpei  District  of  the  Man- 
dated Territory.  Certain  census  calculations  (see  Table  7)  and  vital  statistics  for  the  Jaluit 
District  thus  do  not  include  data  on  these  two  places. 

2.  Population  change  similar  to  that  experienced  in  the  Marshall  Islands  is  not  unique, 
sharing  key  similarities  with  demographic  change  documented  elsewhere  in  Micronesia 
during  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  administrations.  The  demographic  history  of  Chuuk  State  in 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  (FSM)  is  virtually  identical  to  that  of  the  Marshalls — 
that  is,  a  generally  constant  population  during  the  Japanese  period  followed  by  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth  during  the  ensuing  U.S.  administration  (see  Gorenflo  1993a).  Kosrae  and 
Pohnpei  states  (likewise  in  the  FSM)  similarly  experienced  rapid  population  growth  during 
the  U.S.  administration,  though  their  populations  also  increased  during  the  Japanese 
administration  (Gorenflo  and  Levin  1992;  Gorenflo  1993b). 

3.  Because  this  study  seeks  to  examine  demographic  change  within  a  functioning 
sociocultural  system,  we  focus  exclusively  upon  Pacific  Islanders  inhabiting  the  Marshall 
Islands  for  the  years  1920,  1925,  1930,  and  1935.  The  number  of  Japanese  citizens  in  the 
Mandated  Territory  varied  during  the  three  decades  that  Japan  controlled  the  area,  grow- 
ing dramatically  in  the  late  1930s  as  part  of  Japan's  military  buildup;  these  fluctuating 
numbers  of  imposed  in-migrants  would  cloud  any  understanding  of  regional  demographic 
change. 

4.  Population  growth  averaging  7.2  percent  annually  is  virtually  impossible  in  the 
absence  of  massive  immigration,  which  did  not  occur  in  the  Marshall  Islands  between 
1967  and  1970.  One  potential  explanation  is  that  the  1970  census  of  population,  already 
noted  as  inaccurate  for  certain  districts  in  the  TTPI,  may  have  overcounted  the  1970  pop- 
ulation for  the  Marshalls — possibly  counting  people  twice  as  they  moved  from  place  to 
place  or  possibly  combining  places  in  the  Trust  Territory  incorrectly  (and  hence  attribut- 
ing to  the  Marshalls  people  who  in  fact  did  not  live  there).  Attempts  to  examine  the  1970 
census  data  more  closely  for  evidence  of  such  shortcomings  were  unsuccessful,  as  the  data 
tapes  no  longer  exist.  A  second  potential  explanation  is  that  the  1967  census  represents  an 
undercount.  Generally,  undercounts  are  much  more  likely  to  be  a  source  of  census  error 
than  overcounts.  Unfortunately,  in  the  present  setting  it  is  unclear  which  is  responsible  for 
problems  in  the  Marshall  Islands  data  at  the  end  of  the  1960s. 
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REVIEWS 


John  Fallon,  The  Papua  New  Guinea  Economy:  Prospects  for  Recov- 
ery, Reform,  and  Sustained  Growth.  Canberra:  Australian  Govern- 
ment Publishing  Service,  1992.  Pp.  134,  appendixes.  Free. 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Jackson,  James  Cook  University  of  North  Queens- 
land 

It  is  likely  that  any  reader  not  reasonably  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  dynamics  of  the  relationship  between  Papua  New  Guinea 
and  Australia,  and  of  the  importance  of  Australia's  aid  agency  (Austra- 
lian International  Development  Assistance  Bureau,  or  AIDAB,  for 
whom  this  report  was  written)  in  that  relationship,  will  find  this  a  use- 
ful, if  rather  brief,  introduction  to  the  Papua  New  Guinean  economy.  It 
is  equally  likely  that  any  reader  who  is  so  acquainted  will  find  it  dis- 
turbingly weak. 

This  monograph  bears  many  hallmarks  of  the  sort  of  report  with 
which  Pacific  Island  nations  have  become  increasingly  and  irritatingly 
familiar:  the  clipped  prescriptions  resulting  from  a  brief,  statistics-seek- 
ing "mission"  (in  this  case,  to  Papua  New  Guinea)  by  an  apparently 
hard-headed,  no-nonsense,  economically  rationalist  consultant  who  is 
rather  too  ready  to  fire  off  generalized,  uncosted,  and  culturally  naive 
proposals  for  the  almost  immediate  and  curative  reform  of  the  subject 
country's  assumed  problems.  Perhaps  such  a  harsh,  generalized  state- 
ment about  this  work  requires  some  justification  of  its  own. 

First,  "brief":  I  don't  know  how  long  the  author  spent  in  Papua  New 
Guinea.  Clearly  he  didn't  spend  long  enough  there  to  absorb  so  much  of 
that  country's  atmosphere  that  infects  so  many  of  those  who  do  spend 
years  there  and  that,  unfortunately,  renders  most  writers  (Sean  Dorney 
being  an  honorable  exception)  liable  to  overlook  main  of  Papua  New 
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Guinea's  fairly  obvious  problems  in  an  attempt  to  convey  that  "atmo- 
sphere," which  is  indeed  beguiling,  across  to  their  readers.  There  are 
certainly  no  such  atmospherics  here.  In  fact,  all  the  signs  are  that  Fallon 
stayed  just  long  enough  to  spend  some  time  in  discussion  with  Port 
Moresby  business  leaders,  the  (privately  sponsored — and  excellent) 
Institute  of  National  Affairs'  personnel,  senior  bureaucrats  and  one  or 
two  academics,  and  to  lay  hands  on  the  latest  budget  papers  and  the 
Bank  of  Papua  New  Guinea's  quarterly  statistical  reports.  However 
much  time  was  spent  preparing  this  monograph,  it  is  decidedly  thin  in 
quantity:  eight  chapters  in  sixty-one  pages;  over  half  the  text  is  in  the 
form  of  appendixes,  another  seventy- two  pages. 

Secondly,  "statistics-seeking":  I  calculated  that  one- third  of  the  work 
is  made  up  of  statistical  tables  or  graphs  or  notes  explaining  them.  A  few 
of  these  statistics  are  not  easily  obtained  or  commonly  available,  such  as 
those  dealing  with  petroleum  leases.  But  the  majority  are  widely  avail- 
able from  other  sources,  in  particular  from  the  PNG  Bank's  Quarterly 
Bulletins,  which  I  would  recommend  strongly  to  the  reader  as  the  best 
simple  source  of  up-to-date  economic  information  on  Papua  New 
Guinea.  I  have  to  say  that  I  did  find  the  collation  of  presented  statistics 
reasonably  useful,  but  then  I'm  a  statistics  junkie.  I  rather  suspect  less 
number-minded  readers  may  find  much  less  of  value  in  these  forty-four 
pages  than  I  did. 

Thirdly,  "hard-headed"  and  "economically  rationalist":  I  have  often 
worried  that,  by  definition,  I  have  to  side  with  economic  rationalists  on 
the  grounds  that  one  could  not  logically  support  economic  irrationalists. 
This,  however,  is  a  false  proposition  since  it  supposes  rationality  can 
only  be  bounded  by  economic  qualifiers  and  that  as  long  as  the  study  of 
economics  retains  its  own  imperfections  and  irrationalities,  then  "eco- 
nomic rationality"  is  not  necessarily  rational.  Fallon,  in  my  view, 
depends  much  too  heavily  on  economic  sources  in  this  work:  Of  the 
forty-five  references  listed  only  one  is  definitely  not  authored  by  an 
economist,  while  eleven  are  reports  by  banks.  Consequently,  Fallon 
misses  as  many  (at  least)  insights  into  problems  of  Papua  New  Guinea's 
development  as  do  his  sources;  and,  I  am  sure,  many  of  the  finest  econo- 
mists who  have  worked  there  (Garnaut,  Gregory,  and  Elek,  for  exam- 
ple) would  willingly  admit  that  their  own  work  has  been  considerably 
improved  by  knowledge  of  work  in  other  disciplines. 

Fourth,  and  most  seriously,  "generalized  .  .  .  proposals":  The  author 
frequently  reports  "concerns"  about  existing  conditions  being 
"expressed"  but  rarely  attributes  these.  One  such  concern,  according  to 
Fallon,  is  that,  to  date,  Papua  New  Guinea  policy  has  been  to  "unduly 
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emphasise  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth  rather  than  their  gen- 
eration." Unfortunately,  however,  the  only  data  on  income  distribution 
in  the  forty-four  pages  of  statistics  concern  mean  provincial  incomes  for 
1983.  (These  are  themselves  of  interest  since  they  indicate  a  Gini  coeffi- 
cient of  0.3,  with  the  National  Capital  District  and  the  North  Solomons' 
accounting  for  only  8  percent  of  the  population  but  33  percent  of  the 
nation's  income.)  But  there  are  no  figures  for  income  by  income  groups 
nationwide  and  there  is  no  reference  to  Dudley  Jackson's  major  report 
on  the  topic.  Given  the,  to  me,  very  visible  wealth  of  the  top  1  percent 
of  PNG  residents  and  the  evident  cash-penury  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  rural  dwellers,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  agree  with  this  author's  view. 
In  the  complete  absence  of  any  evidence  presented  here  to  the  contrary, 
his  view  that  a  policy  with  emphasis  on  redistribution  is  a  bad  thing  for 
Papua  New  Guinea  remains  unproven;  indeed,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
conclude  that  such  redistributive  policies  have  actually  existed,  or  if 
they  have  existed,  it  is  equally  unproven  that  they  have  worked. 

The  author's  solutions  to  the  problems  he  perceives  are  rarely  spelled 
out  beyond  rather  vague  general  statements  on  the  need  to  develop 
infrastructure  and  human  resources.  No  priorities  or,  even  more 
strangely,  costs  are  associated  with  such  suggestions.  When  specifics  are 
touched  upon  they  are,  to  me  again,  awesome  in  terms  of  the  lack  of 
mention  of  their  consequential  implications.  For  example,  building  on 
an  idea  of  Brogan,  Fallon  argues  that  "it  would  .  .  .  seem  worthwhile 
to  develop  options  to  provide  more  government  services  [to  rural 
regions]  in  return  for  reform  of  land  tenure  arrangements  and  asso- 
ciated broadening  of  the  tax  base"  (p.  11).  The  argument  is  that,  since 
land  held  in  "traditional"  communal  tenure  cannot  be  readily  mone- 
tized, mortgaged,  or  transferred,  the  land  situation  is  a  major  obstacle 
to  modern,  capitalist  development;  this,  I  agree,  is  true.  Further,  since 
so  many  rural  dwellers  do  not  therefore  participate  in  modern,  capital- 
ist development,  except  at  its  margins,  they  do  not  pay  taxes  to  the  state, 
which  must  rely  for  revenue  instead  on  aid  and  taxes  on  expatriates  and 
largely  expatriate-owned  companies;  this,  I  would  think,  is  largely  true 
but  not  entirely  so,  since  there  are  in  place  regressive  export  taxes  on 
cash  crops.  Finally,  such  rural  dwellers  demand  services,  which  is  defi- 
nitely true,  and,  therefore,  if  they  want  schools,  roads,  health  care,  and 
jobs  they  should  first  be  required  to  give  up  their  communal  tenure, 
allow  their  one  asset  (land)  to  be  commoditized,  and  start  to  pay  taxes. 
In  simple  economic  terms,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a 
proposal. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  proposal  is  truly  radical.  It  implies,  if  it  is  i  in  pie- 
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mentable,  the  reconstructing  of  a  whole  social  system— or,  in  more  per- 
sonal terms,  the  sacrifice  by  the  average  villager  of  the  one  resource  in 
his  or  her  possession— in  exchange  for  participation  in  the  modern, 
monetized  world  system.  Some  might  not  consider  this  a  worthwhile 
exchange.  All  would  have  to  agree  that  Fallon's  aside — "there  would 
undoubtedly  be  numerous  practical  problems  associated  with  such 
schemes"  (p.  12) — has  to  be  a  leading  candidate  for  the  award  Under- 
statement of  the  Decade  for  the  Pacific. 

This  is  only  one,  if  a  major  one,  example  of  Fallon's  making  broad 
statements  and  letting  their  implications  fall  where  they  may.  Thus,  I 
believe  my  introductory  damning  of  this  work  is  not  unjustified.  I  might 
also  add  that  spelling  errors,  missing  words,  and  other  editorial  lapses 
are  quite  frequent,  while  the  prefatory  location  map  (without  key) 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  as  an  afterthought. 

Now,  the  average  reader  might  be  asking:  "Why  is  this  reviewer  get- 
ting quite  so  worked  up  about  what  is  a  rather  slim,  harmless  little  mon- 
ograph? Surely,  all  this  energetic  vitriol  is  misplaced?"  There  is  one 
good  reason  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  point  out  what  I  believe  are  inade- 
quacies in  this  work:  It  is  a  publication  for  AIDAB,  whose  biggest  single 
job  is  to  channel  Australian  aid  to  Papua  New  Guinea.  What's  more, 
the  nature  of  that  aid  has  been  undergoing  radical  change  since  Fallon's 
work  was  commissioned — from  untied  grants-in-aid  direct  to  govern- 
ment towards  financing  for  specifically  planned  and  mutually  agreed 
programs.  Such  a  consideration  must  qualify  any  assessment  of  the 
value  and  interest  of  this  monograph.  On  the  one  hand,  as  a  publication 
under  AIDAB's  name,  we  should  undoubtedly  expect  a  degree  of  diplo- 
matic tact  or  blandness,  of  blurring  of  some  of  the  harder  issues,  and  we 
should  not  be  too  critical  of  a  reasonably  broadbrush  approach.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  might  also  expect  a  far  more  carefully  crafted  docu- 
ment free  of  editorial  errors,  of  unjustified  (as  opposed  to  unjustifiable) 
assertions,  and  of  poorly  patched- together  structures.  I  don't  especially 
enjoy  being  acidulous,  but  really  this  just  will  not  do,  especially  when  I 
suspect  that  it  will  have  been  very  influential  in  determining  the  new 
guidelines  for  Australia's  aid  strategies  in  Papua  New  Guinea. 


Gary  Smith,  Micronesia:  Decolonization  and  US  Military  Interests  in 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Canberra:  Peace  Research 
Center,  Australian  National  University.  $A12.00. 

Reviewed  by  Norman  Meller,  University  of  Hawaii 
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The  introduction  of  Micronesia  opens  with  the  declaration  that  "the 
islands  of  Micronesia  north  of  the  equator  have  been  denied  the  political 
independence  which  Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  con- 
ceded to  similar  island  states  in  the  South  Pacific"  (p.  1).  This  curbing  of 
"Micronesian  independence  in  the  name  of  military  exigency,"  the 
author  says,  "represents  a  major  US  diplomatic  failure,  undermining 
US  credentials  as  a  champion  of  democracy  and  self-determination. 
.  .  .  The  reasons  for  the  failure  lie  in  the  exaggeration  of  Micronesia's 
strategic  importance  to  the  United  States,  and  the  dominance  of  the 
military  in  decolonization  policy  making"  (p.  3).  Much  of  Gary  Smith's 
131-page  monograph  then  concerns  itself  with  developing  this  thesis. 

To  summarize  the  content,  I  offer  the  author's  own  words:  "First,  it 
looks  historically  at  the  impact  of  US  military  activities  and  strategic 
assumptions  on  the  Micronesian  islanders  since  the  1940s,  and  on  the 
process  of  Micronesian  political  self-determination  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  as  Micronesians  sought  a  new  post-trusteeship  status.  .  .  .  The 
analysis  focuses  on  political  and  economic  impacts  rather  than  social 
and  cultural  developments  in  Micronesia.  It  provides  [very]  detailed 
coverage  of  [the  complicated  negotiations  with]  Palau,  the  Marshall 
Islands,  and  the  Northern  Marianas  .  .  .  and  concentrates  on  a  key 
interaction:  between  US  military  concerns  and  Micronesian  political 
status.  .  .  .  Second,  the  study  presses  a  reexamination  of  US  military 
and  strategic  assumptions  .  .  .  that  Micronesia  is  of  vital  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Third,  there  is  an  assessment  of 
the  ambiguity  of  the  new  international  status  of  free  association,  in 
which  Micronesians  have  comprehensive  control  over  foreign  affairs 
while  the  US  has  control  over  all  matters  affecting  security  or  defense" 
(pp.  3,  4). 

The  monograph  concludes  with  an  eleven-page  bibliography  of 
published  materials  referred  to  in  the  text,  probably  as  extensive  and 
current  a  listing  of  sources  on  the  negotiating  of  the  Micronesian  com- 
pacts of  free  association  as  is  presently  available. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  United  States  used  its  dominant 
position  in  the  Trust  Territory  to  secure  military  benefits — both  existing 
and  prospective — under  the  compacts  of  free  association  that  the 
Micronesians  otherwise  would  not  have  committed  themselves  to. 
Except  to  the  practitioner  of  realpolitik,  it  is  not  a  pretty  picture.  How- 
ever, this  all  took  shape  over  many  years  in  an  atmosphere  of  nit-picking 
wrangling  conducted  by  teams  of  high-powered  lawyers  representing 
the  parties,  in  which  monetary  benefits  for  the  Micronesians  continued 
to  mount  as  consideration  for  overcoming  their  resistance.  Smith  fails  to 
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develop  this  element,  just  as  he  is  too  simplistic  in  attributing  everything 
that  has  occurred  to  the  military's  dictation  of  American  policy  toward 
Micronesia.  He  does  not  adequately  recognize  the  multidimensioned 
character  of  the  United  States'  policy  toward  Micronesia,  involving  the 
Office  of  the  President,  various  executive  departments  besides  Defense, 
and  key  congressmen  playing  stellar  roles.  Nor  does  he  acknowledge  the 
multidimensional  political  facets  that  characterized  the  Micronesian 
ranks:  For  example,  one  leading  politician  in  Palau  supported  indepen- 
dence, free  association,  and  commonwealth  at  different  times  during 
the  negotiations. 

The  case  made  by  Smith  for  the  freely  associated  entities  being  only 
"quasi-states"  because  of  the  powers  retained  by  the  United  States  is  not 
convincing.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Marshalls  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  have  not  only  been  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  as  sover- 
eign states,  but  to  date  some  thirty-seven  foreign  countries  have  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relationships  with  them. 

Similarly,  to  write  off  the  islands  of  Micronesia  as  having  no  military 
relevance  to  any  future  events  in  Southeast  Asia — as  a  base  for  small 
American  mobile  forces  destined  for  trouble  spots  in  that  region — is  to 
assert  a  prescience  this  reviewer  does  not  possess.  One  thing  that 
appears  probable,  with  mainland  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan 
now  expressing  increased  interest  in  the  islands,  is  that  change  in  the 
present  status  quo  that  may  have  military  significance  is  in  the  offing. 
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postmodern  icons  explained 


If  you've  ever  mused  over  the  sociological  significance  of 
Madonna's  underwear-outerwear  dilemma,  the  decon- 
struction  of  a  Big  Mac,  or  the  Zeitgeist  of  MTV,  we  have  a 
suggestion  to  make:  click  on  the  next  button. 


At  sa,  inc.  we  chronicle  the  times  without 
the  help  of  talking  heads,  astrologers,  or 
pundits.  While  there  is  no  shortage  of 
information  on  important  matters,  there  is 
one  reliable  source  for  the  coverage  of 
sociological  phenomena. 

For  the  past  42  years,  sa,  inc.  has  been  an 
industry  leader  in  the  documenting  and 
tracking  of  theoretical  and  applied 
sociological  research. 

Our  databases,  sociological  abstracts  (sa), 
and  Social  Planning/ Policy  &  Development 
Abstracts  (SOPODA),  have  consistently 
provided  informative  abstracts  and  precise 
indexing  of  books,  conference  proceedings, 
and  journal  articles  culled  from  over  1,900 
of  the  most  influential  serials  published 
throughout  the  world.  Also,  enhanced 
bibliographic  citations  for  relevant  dis- 
sertations and  book  reviews  are  included. 


Our  eclectic 

classification 

system  reflects  the  complexity  of  sociology 

and  the  policy  sciences,   encompassing 

both  broad  and  highly  specialized  fields. 

sa  and  SOPODA  are  available  in  three 
convenient  media  designed  to  complement 
your  research  requirements  and  fit  your 
budget  —  print,  online,  and  compact  disc. 

Our  support  services  include... 

•  database-specific  user  manuals 

•  a  journal  coverage  list 

•  a  CD-ROM  User's  handbook  & 
Quick  Reference  Guide 

•  the  Thesaurus  of  Sociological 
Indexing  Terms 

Find  out  for  yourself  why  sa  and  SOPODA 
continue  to  be  the  databases  of  choice  for 
authoritative  coverage  of  sociology  and 
related  social  sciences. 


sociological  abstracts,  inc. 

p.o.  box  22206  san  diego,  ca  92192-0206 
telephone  (619)  695-8803  a  fax  (619)  695-0416  ▲  internet:  socio@cerf.net 
online  from:  BRSa  DATA-STAR  ▲  DIALOG  ▲  DIMDI  aOCLC 
on  disc  from:  SilverPlatter ▲  EBSCO      on  magnetic  tape:  contact  sa,  inc.  for  lease  information 


Ethnicity  and  Multiethnicity 

A  Call  for  Papers 

Brigham  Young  University  -  Hawai'i 

Division  of  Social  Sciences  and 

Institute  for  Polynesian  Studies 

May  10-13,  1995 


The  Division  of  Social  Sciences  and  the  Institute  for  Polynesian  Studies  will 
hold  a  conference  on  Ethnicity  and  Multiethnicity  from  May  10  to  13,  1995. 
We  invite  proposals  for  individual  papers  and  panel  sessions.  Our  goal  is  to 
examine  the  nature  of  ethnicity  from  both  theoretical  and  experiential 
perspectives;  the  possibility  of  multiple  ethnicities  held  by  individuals  and 
groups;  and  the  implications  of  multiethnicity  for  ethnic  theory. 

We  hope  to  have  presentations  from  many  points  of  view:  scholars  who 
emphasize  cultural  aspects  of  ethnicity  as  well  as  those  who  stress  institutions, 
interests,  biology,  political  economy,  psychological  identity,  and  other 
perspectives.  We  are  as  interested  in  the  creation  and  dissolution  of  group 
identities  as  in  their  character  and  maintenance.  In  addition  to  theoretical 
explorations,  we  hope  to  receive  proposals  based  on  the  experiences  of 
particular  groups-in  North  America,  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Studies,  theoretical  or  empirical,  of  the  intersection  of  ethnicity  with  other 
attributes  such  as  gender,  class,  and  nation  are  welcome,  as  are  treatments  of 
special  topics  such  as  Afrocentricity  and  world  systems. 

Those  interested  in  participating  should  submit  proposals  for  papers  or  panels 
by  August  15,  1994,  so  that  the  Institute  can  act  on  them  by  October  1,  1994. 
Please  submit  a  one-page  summary  of  each  presentation  and  include  a  short 
c.v.  for  each  participant.  Papers  accepted  for  the  conference  will  be  due  at  the 
Institute  by  April  1,  1995.  For  the  purpose  of  publishing  an  anthology,  as  well  as 
a  special  issue  of  the  journal  Pacific  Studies,  on  the  conference  theme,  the 
Institute  reserves  the  right  of  first  refusal  on  all  conference  papers. 

The  conference  will  include  activities  emblematic  of  the  ethnicities  of  our  region, 
such  as  an  afternoon  of  cultural  demonstrations  and  an  evening  banquet  and 
show  at  the  Polynesian  Cultural  Center,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  University. 

Mail  proposals  to:   Paul  Spickard,  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  Brigham  Young 
University  -  Hawai"i,  Lai'e,  Hawai'i  96762,  USA.   If  you  have  questions,  please 
call  Dr.  Spickard  at  808-293-3830  or  send  a  message  via  Internet: 
BYUH.ADMIN.SPICKARP@BYUH.EDU. 


%eedle4-  i*t 


Discover  the  information  you  need  quickly  and  easily  by  consulting  Linguistics  and 
Language  Behavior  Abstracts  (LLBA)— your  window  on  the  entire  spectrum  of  linguistic 
and  language-related  research. 

As  a  specialist  in  your  field,  it  is  important  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest  research  findings. 
LLBA  can  help  you  do  just  that  with  timely  coverage  of  articles  culled  from  among  1 ,900 
serials,  selected  books,  and  enhanced  bibliographic  citations  for  relevant  book  reviews 
and  dissertations.  LLBA  offers  high-quality  abstracts,  precise  indexing,  and  comprehen- 
sive backfiles. 


/4m*HQ>  tic  4uA)ect  €inuu  cvuettd  ate: 

■  Applied  and  Theoretical  Linguistics 

■  Descriptive  Linguistics 

■  Interpersonal  Behavior  and  Communication 


Psycholinguistics 
Nonverbal  Communication 
and  more 


LLBA  U  €UA€UlaSit  Ik  fat-tat*  <uat*&U  C*  evettf  ttttiK^: 

■  in  print  (5  times  a  year) 

■  online  from  BRS,  DIALOG,  and  now,  on  CD-ROM— LLBA  Disc— with  SilverPlatter's 
retrieval  software. 

Out  <xu£fi*%t  wuticc*  include: 

■  The  Thesaurus  of  Linguistic  Indexing  Terms 

■  The  LLBA  User  Reference  Manual 

for  further  information  about  our  products  and  services  contact: 

Linguistics  and  Language  Behavior  Abstracts 

P.O.  Box  22206,  San  Diego,  CA  92192-0206 
(619)695-8803  FAX  (619)  695-0416  Internet:  socio@cerf.net 


MARQUESAN  STUDIES 
CONFERENCE 

THE  MARQUESAS:  FROM  THE  PAST  INTO 

THE  FUTURE 

1st  International  Conference  for  Marquesan  Studies 

Sponsored  by  the  Pa'evi'i  Center  for  Marquesan 

Studies  -  14-18  July  1995  Taiohae,  Marquesas 

This  interdisciplinary  conference  is  planned  in  conjunction  with  activities 

commemorating  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Mendana  and  Quiros 

in  the  Marquesas.    The  four  days  of  meetings  are  to  be  followed  by  an 

optional  5  day  program  of  festivities  throughout  the  archipelago.     The 

official  language  of  the  conference  will  be  French  with  translation  into  English 

and  Marquesan.    Contributions  from   Anglophone  researchers  are  welcome 

and  encouraged.     The  preliminary  schedule  includes  sessions  on:  archaeology 

and  history;  the  arts  and  language;  medicine  and  religion;  geophysics, 

geology,  and  pedology;  botany,  zoology,  environmental  science,  and 

agriculture;  oceanography,  hydrology,  meteorology,  and  astronomy;  human 

geography,  sociology,  economy,  and  political  science;  and  a  session  on  how 

Marquesans  themselves  see  the  future  of  the  archipelago.    If  interested  please 

contact  us  immediately.   Facilities  are  limited  in  the  Marquesas  and  we  would 

like  to  accommodate  everyone.    So  do  not  delay.    However,  abstracts  and  text 

of  presentations  will  not  be  required  until  1  December  1994. 


Francophone  researchers  interested  in  Anglophone  researchers  interested  in 

participating  or  wishing  more  participating  or  wishing  more 

information  may  contact:  information  may  contact: 

Colloque  International  Pa'evi'i  David  Addison 

B.P.  294,  Taiohae,  Nuku  Hiva  Department  of  Anthropology 

lies  Marquises  University  of  Hawai'i 

Polynesie  Francaise  Honolulu,  HI   96822     USA 

Tel:  (689)  92  03  01  Tel:  (808)  956-8305 

Fax:  (689)  92  03  90  Fax:  (808)  956-4893 

daddison@uhunix.uhcc .  Hawai  i .  Edu 


The  Journal  of  Pacific  History 

VOLUME  XXVIIM    1993 

'In  the  beginning  was  the  word':  Tuarangi,  evil  spirits 

and  foreign  beings  in  Mangaiian  history  michael  p.j.  reilly 

The  banana  as  a  key  to  early  American  and  Polynesian 

history  Robert  langdon 

Sailing  to  Levuka:  the  colonial  impact  of  the  island  trading 

schooners  in  the  late  19th  century  JOHN  young 

Prelude  to  an  anti-war  constitution  ellen  ward 

Not  the  way  it  essentially  was  helga  M.  griffin 

Fiji  and  the  general  election  of  1992  deryck  scarr 

Kenneth  L  Gil  lion,  1929-1992:  an  appreciation  BRU  V.  LAL 

The  Tongan  traditional  history,  Tala-e-fonua:  a  vernacular 

ecology-centred  concept  of  culture  and  history  'okusitino  mahina 

Respect  behaviour  on  Kosrae  ross  cordy 

VOLUME  XXVIII:2   1993 
A  Special  Issue  in  honour  of  Professor  J.W.  Davidson 

James  Wightman  Davidson  (1915-1975)  deryck  scarr 

Understanding  Polynesian  traditional  history  niel  gunson 

Lau:  a  windward  perspective  JOHN  young 

Historical  claims  under  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi:  avenue  of 

reconciliation  or  source  of  new  divisions?  alan  ward 

Authentic  identities  -  false  colours  -  false  steps  in  politics  deryck  scarr 
Samoa  mo  Samoa:  a  less  troubled  present  te'o  i.j.  fairbairn 

Patrons  and  clients  in  the  Pacific:  the  long  view  colin  newbury 

Bibliography  -  James  Wightman  Davidson  honore  forster 

VOLUME  XXVIII:3,  Bibliography  1993  and  Political  Chronicles 

Fiji:  an  economy  in  transition?  R.v.  cole 

The  Pro-Democracy  Movement  in  Tonga  sione  latukefu 

The  Hawaiian  Sovereignty  Movement:  an  update  lilikala  kame'eleihiwa 

Political  developments  in  French  Polynesia  karin  von  strokirch 

Annual  subscription  $US35  from  The  Journal  of  Pacific  Inc.,  c/o  Division  of  Pacific 
and  Asian  History,  R.S.Pac.S.,  Australian  National  University,  CANBERRA,  ACT 
0200,  Australia 


From  Maps  to  Metaphors 


THE  PACIFIC  WORLD 
OF  GEORGE  VANCOUVER 

Robin  Fisher  and  Hugh  Johnston,  eds. 

Representing  a  wide  variety  of  perspectives, 
From  Maps  to  Metaphors  brings  to  light  much 
new  research  on  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific. 
It  grew  out  of  the  Vancouver  Conference  on 
Exploration  and  Discovery  and  it  examines  such 
topics  as  the  technology  employed  by  Vancouver 
and  his  crew,  the  exploration  of  Polynesia,  and 
the  complex  relationships  among  European 
explorers  and  the  Native  leadership. 

3  65  pages,  illustrated,  $39.95  


From  Maps 
to  Metaphors 

* 

THE      PACIFIC      WORLD 
OF      GEORGE      VANCOUVER 


Order  by  phone  (604)  822-5959  or  by  toll  free  fax  1-800-668-0821 

E-mail:  orden@ubcpress.ubc.ca 
VISA  and  Master  Card  accepted.  Shipping  $4.00 

UBC  Press  •  University  of  British  Columbia 

6344  Memorial  Road,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada  V6T  1Z2 
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in  its  second  printing, 


Tales  ofMolokai 

The  Voice  of  Harriet  Ne 
Collected  by  Gloria  L.  Cronin 
Illustrated  by  Terry  Reffell 

As  a  traditional  storyteller,  Harriet  Ne  was 
known  well  beyond  the  shores  of  her  na- 
tive Molokai.  Her  stories  include  folktales, 
local  legends,  and  myths.  This  anthology 
includes  sixteen  stories  from  Legends  of 
Molokai,  long  out  of  print,  and  twenty- 
seven  of  her  never-before-published  sto- 
ries. It  represents  Auntie  Harriet's  gift  to 
her  people.  Distributed  for  the  Institute  of 
Polynesian  Studies     $12.95,  paper 

To  order.  Send  check,  or  VISA /MasterCard  information  (include  account  number,  expiration 
date,  and  signature).  Shipping  and  handling:  $2.00  for  the  first  book  and  $1 .00  each  additional. 

■  University  of  Hawaii  Press  S£E£m"S 


Tales 

Motokai 
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